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GEORGIE MAY 


PAR TAON £ 


In the good old summer-time, 

In the good old summer-time, 

Strolling down the shady lane with your baby mine. 

She calls you dear, as you draw near, and that’s a very 
good sign 

That she’s your tootsie-wootsie in the good old summer- 
ti-i-ime. 


I 


SENTIMENTALITY in a drooling and stalely jocund 
mood, the song was incongruous as it slid into the 
August afternoon—a tiny idiot insulting the sleep of a 
giant. The dusty, heat-flayed, resigned afternoon had 
the impersonality of earth, stone, and brick, dream- 
ing too tightly to be surprised by the eyes and 
ears of men, and the little song rose again and again, in 
a futile, imbecilic effort to attract the attention of the 
surrounding scene. It came from the lips of a woman 
sprawled out on a bench in a public park, and she was 
almost middle-aged and flaunted an epicine fatness 
beneath her long, navy-blue skirt and white cotton 
shirt-waist. An ogre and an infant were loosely joined 
to make her face, and its double chin, small mouth, and 
stubby nose displayed trickles of sweat below the ruffled 
pompadour of her dark brown hair. She bawled the 
song in an out-of-tune, hoarse, contralto voice, and the 


sound of it seemed to be confusedly born from the com- 
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mands of venom and molasses in turn. During pauses 
in the melody she took sips from a bottle of whisky 
concealed in her bosom, and after each: drink she 
grimaced, with flickers of chagrin and delight inter- 
laced. Sometimes she raised her skirt and scratched 
one of her knees, with an animal thoroughness, after 
which she glanced around to see whether some man 
might not have been attracted by the ample revela- 
tion. Disappointed, she went on with the song, in the 
manner of a child who flees to a syrupy consolation. 
The bench on which she sat was placed in a curve of 
others at the end of the park and they were shaded by 
mulberry- and lilac-bushes, and ash trees, standing 
directly behind them. 

The curve was known as Rounder’s Corner, and 
large numbers of men and women, living in the under- 
world of the southern city behind the park, gathered 
on the benches and commenced or settled their dicker- 
ings, peccadilloes, and amours. They came from twi- 
light on, however, and on this late afternoon only three 
others—two men and a woman—sat near the fat singer. 
The two men, brushing off flies and mosquitoes and 
poring over newspapers in a dazedly sullen way, did not 
heed the semi-drunken serenader, but the additional 
woman, Georgie May, who was perched two benches 
away, frequently turned with a scowl that would have 
brought fright to a pirate. 

Georgie May was immersed in a heavy, cheated 
tussle with thought and did not desire interminably to 
hear about “the go-o-od, o-old su-umme-er ti-i-ime,” for 
the rendition was a baby, swearing that life was not 
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fanged, and smelly, and meretricious—adjectives which 
Georgie translated as double-crossing, stinking, and no- 
good. Oh, Georgie May, did they give you rubbish 
and call it sweet, these kettle-bellied, rancidly kind 
owners of the earth? Here you are, with the heat 
blistering the very marrow of your bones, and facing 
the remaining hours of daylight that stretch out like 
the flame-pestered groans of eternity—oh the day just 
never won’t end, and how can a sporting lady be brave, 
oh the day just never won’t end, and a bad woman’s 
going fast to her grave. Well, Georgie May, eat the 
mud of your bed till you choke with its benevolent 
inertia—have they given you another choice? Come, 
back to the malevolent and yet subtly considerate de- 
tails of your days—the paradox that knocks against all 
people who dream in outhouses. 

Turned out of her room, just no place to go, because 
she had depended upon Dopey Watkins to pay her the 
twenty dollars which she had loaned him a month back 
—oh what did a coke-sniffer know about being decent, 
what did any one know about being decent, and 
doggone if they weren’t making flies bigger every 
year, and wouldn’t it be Heaven if life was just one, 
never-stopping night with Sunnybrook and Three 
Feathers whisky free of charge, and plenty of daddy- 
loving ragtime music and turkey-trots and bunny-hugs 
—Billy McCoy was a musical boy, on the steamer 
Alabama, steaming down to Yokohama. . . . Oh-h-h, 
everybody’s doing it, doing what? the Turkey-trot! 
. . . Oh, you beautiful doll, you great, big, beautiful 
do-oll, I am simply wild about you, I could never live 
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without you. . . . Ah, just to cake-walk along like the 
niggers did, kicking her legs high up in the air, and 
straining her shoulders back, and lifting her chin. . 
Pickled and soused and telling everything to go to 
hell . . . just mad and happy . . . never cain’t stop 
tillI die . . . God, how hot it was. 

She was a fool, dreaming like this, without a cent in 
her pocketbook, and a gang of men just aching to get 
their fingers on her. Wouldn’t the sun ever go down? 
The heat crackled against her body, as though she were 
frying. The heat pawed her face with rude, moist inti- 
macies. The heat made her clothes seem heavier than 
metal. And that damn Kate Flannagan, yawping about 
the good old summer-time. As though things weren’t 
bad enough without her drunken maunderings! Kate 
was fat and over forty, so she had to take the leavings 
—hoboes, and roustabouts, and men too anxious to care 
about what they were getting. A bullet would have 
been much easier, but then the more you drank the 
yellower you got. Still, some women did it... . I’m 
twenty-three now—seven years more and then I’ll be 
ready to cash in. Maybe not that long, if my luck don’t 
change. . . . Ow, there she starts again—something 
had to be done. 

Georgie May rose slowly from the bench. Sullenness 
and a grudging pity collided within her, and the sullen- 
ness won by a hair’s breadth. Oh, well, one rap wouldn’t 
hurt Kate much, and it might quiet her down. Kate 
never fought back—just whined and blubbered and 
threatened to throw herself into the river. Dragging 
her feet over the cement pavement, with her large, 
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black satchel dangling from one hand, Georgie ap- 
proached the singer and stopped in front of her. A look 
of half-hearted anger was on Georgie’s face, as though 
she were about to chastise a sister without losing her 
loyalty toward this erring relative. 

“Shut up, will you?” Georgie demanded. ‘“Youah 
wuss’n a niggah Baptist meeting, you are. Christ, 
ah cain’t hear mahself breathe with you hollering all 
the time.” 

A tormented, surprised child, filled with a sense of 
injustice, Kate’s soggy face twitched as she regarded 
Georgie, and her lips slid rapidly up and down against 
each other, as though she were vainly attempting to 
talk. 

“Now, darlint, don’t yez loike me singin’, do-on’t 
yez?” she asked, pitifully. “Me old man used to sing 
it afore the yellow fever took him down in Noo 
Awleans. He was six feet high in his socks, the bigges’ 
broth of a boy yez ever laid eyes on, and oi married 
him roight in the summer-toime, oi did that. . . . Toi, 
d’loo, toi, d’le-ee, roight in the month of August I mar- 
ried me lad.” 

“Ah’ve done huhd all about it sixty times, ah 
reckon,” Georgie replied. “You stop squawking heah 
and trundle home and sleep it off. Ah’m gettin’ wheels 
in my haid from listening to you, you ol’ drinking 
sponge!” 

“Why, Georgie Ma-ay, and yez was so koind to me, 
lendin’ me that one-spot the other day, yez wa-as. 
How can yez talk so mean to a poor old lady loike me- 
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self, and me only wantin’ to sing to forget me troubles 
a little?” 

“Ah’ve got nothing against you, but this heat heah’s 
killing me and ah cain’t stand to heah you bahkin’ all 
the time,” Georgie said, fiercely. 

“But, honey, I’ll sing somethin’ else if yez want, it 
bein’ so hot and yez not loikin’ to hear about the 
summer-toime. D’yez remember the sad one they had 
durin’ the foightin’ with Spain, d’yez remember? ‘Just 
te-ell the news to mo-o-other, just sa-ay there wa-as no 
o-othe-er, just—’ ” 

Georgie interrupted the song by swinging her black 
satchel against Kate’s face. Kate paused, insensible 
to pain but mortified at Georgie’s lack of appreciation. 
She started the song again, with a look of piteous 
stubbornness. 

“Jest te-ell—” 

Georgie swung the satchel once more, with greater 
vigor, and Kate’s voice jerked off to silence. The blow 
had partially stunned her and her face quivered with 
the beginning of weeping. The effect, on her roundly 
sodden face, was grief burlesquing itself. 

“Now will you be quiet?” Georgie asked, in a tone 
of weary exasperation. “Talking to you don’ do a 
puhson no good. All you heah is the booze tuhning 
aroun’ in youah belly. Ah don’ like to hit you but 
ah’ve got the jail-house blues and ah’ve got ’em ba-ad, 
and ah cain’t be disturbed, that’s all.” 

Georgie’s arm was poised for another wielding of 
the satchel, but Kate grew a bit afraid at the sight of 
Georgie’s scowling mouth and she knew that Georgie 
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was known to have nearly killed a woman once because 
the woman had given her one of those trick cigarettes 
and it exploded. The fear squeaked around in Kate’s 
breast and annoyed her maudlin, sniveling longing to 
celebrate the dear, glorious associations of her past, 
when she had been a real belle in a northern city, 
dressed in ballooning silks and her father making so 
much money as a plumber, and riding to the theater in 
a beautiful cab, with her beaus, and pedaling along 
with them on a tandem-bicycle—“Just a bicycle bui-ilt 
for two-o.”’ Oh, she just had to sing, it was good and 
relieving to sing, and how it made her dream back to 
the days when she had been decent and smooth-skinned, 
and wouldn’t take sass from nobody. Nobody! Oh, it 
was cruel to make her stop singing when her heart had 
nothing left to cling to but the sounds, and when she 
didn’t want to live and just couldn’t die, and when the 
booze warmed the memories she had and made them 
shout around in her head. To-night she’d have to tie 
up again with the best that she could find—anything 
for a bed—but she still had half a pint left and if she 
husbanded it she could stay in her singing heaven till 
nine or ten. Oh, this Georgie May was so bossy and 
high-handed—still had a sort of pretty face, spite of 
the hollows under her eyes, and thought she was better 
than poor old Kate. But never mind, she’d be no better 
than Kate after a few years rolled by. Oh, these young 
hussies thought they were still cards-and-spades just 
because a few men were still running after them, and 
giving them a good beating in the bargain—served them 
right! 
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“How can yez hit me?” she asked, with a whimper 
in her voice. “Me goin’ on forty-foive an’ old enough 
tuh be yez mother? Shure, oi’ll stop the singin’, damn 
yez, ‘cause oi don’t want yez tuh lay me out, but— 
but, how can yez treat me so rotten?” 

A glimmer of revealing repentance darted up in 
Georgie’s head—why should a sporting lady, with no 
home but a park bench, poke a poor devil in the face— 
- poor devil trying to lap it up and get in a little fun 
before the undertaker bundled her in? Two dogs tak- 
ing a bite at each other—God, she was becoming more 
low-down and bastardly every day. Well, why not— 
wasn’t every one trying to knife ker back? But she’d 
take it out on the real knifers and leave poor Kate 
alone. . . . The mud at the bottom of the river was 
sprinkled with bones and they spelled out: “Frankie 
and Johnny were sweethearts.” Oh, the river knows 
just why a good girl done went wrong. Or, turn to 
drivel, froth of sound at the top of the glass. What 
was that song you unloosened last night? ‘Put on 
your old gray bonnet with the blue ribbon on it, and 
we'll hitch old Dobbin to the shay. Through the fields 
of clover, we will ride to Dover, on our golden wedding- 
da-ay.” Guaranteed remedy for snarls and contusions 
but must be repeated every day in larger and larger 
doses. . . . Fat men, lean men, why are your hands 
all clumsy . . . blackness . . . one shred of relief. 
God, how hot it was. 

“Oh, hell, go ahead and sing youah fool haid off,” 
said Georgie May. “Ah’ll be a bum through and 
through, jus’ lak you are, ’foh long, if ah don’ ship 
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mahself out and get free of it. Ah don’ want to hurt 
you none. This damn heat’s giving me a bad tempah, 
ah reckon.” 

“Vez ’r a queer lassie, yez are, but oi’ve always stood 
up fer yez,” Kate replied, with a buffeted, slobbering 
gratitude stirring in the confusion of her emotions. 
Dippy she was, Georgie May—letting a slut steal her 
man and just smiling about it, but like a wildcat over 
any little thing. 

“Don’ thank me now, ah might change mah mind,” 
Georgie answered, sullenly, as she turned and dragged 
her feet back to the vacated bench. 

The park was on top of a bluff overlooking the 
Mississippi River. The mile-wide expanse of turbid, 
brownish-green water moved in barely perceptible 
swells, as though its heart-beats were grazing the 
presence of death with a sinister semblance of weakness 
that could have lurched into fury at any moment but 
was under the thick, brazen spell of the August after- 
noon—an impression of lazy Machiavellianism. ‘Ye-es, 
the river’s jus’ lak a big, brown snake—don’ pay tuh 
git him mad—’cause he smash down the levee an’ he 
break down the cane—oh, pray, mah brethern, sing 
sad. . . .”’ Numberless glints and streaks of sunlight 
flared up and died on the river, and a poet might have 
found them to be a scattering of innocent dream-motes 
sucked: in by the veiled bitterness of the water. No, 
change the interpretation—the sunlight brings jewelry 
to the bosom of another mistress. Or again—the broad 
majesty of the sun and the water, meeting in a solemn, 
beautiful indifference to men... . Pretty evasions, you 
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must court the cruelty of Nature and turn her to love 
and noble meaning. . . . Ah, Georgie May, do you 
know of these devices, dimly, beneath the few words 
that life has spared for you, as you sit on your bench 
and curse the demon-heat? Does a smile sometimes 
twist your cheeks and lips—a smile of flayed but un- 
protesting acceptance? And do you fail to understand 
your smile—do you mumble to yourself: “Take youah 
medicine, ol’ girl, cause getting flustered won’ help 
you none’’? 

You droop down upon your bench: you look out 
across the river. It seems only brownness and glare to 
you, and you hate it . . . and respect it. Perhaps it’s 
suffering too. Your mind brushes aside the odd con- 
ceit. Good Lord, I’m getting a brainstorm, thinking 
such queer things. . . . Look at that steamboat out 
in the river—The Mary Evelyn—white, with large, 
shielded paddles churning the water, and decorated 
with gay pennants, and brownish-black smoke trailing 
from its tall, black stacks. A band is playing on the 
excursion-boat, and the brassy, blatant tune drops 
faintly: “There’ll be a hot time in the old town to- 
night, ta, tee, ta-a.” ... Hot, huh? It’ll have to be 
mighty pow’ful to beat this afternoon. The heavily 
wooded, distant, Arkansas shore has a flat green quiver 
to it and seems as void of life as another planet, and 
the large billboards upon it are unreal—a wilted blur. 
Proclamations of avarice overawed by enormous waves 
of heat, and distance. Other steamboats, dull-colored 
and loaded with cotton bales, push through the water, 
with a slight swagger. Underneath the bluff—one hun- 
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dred feet below—on the short piers and docks, negro 
stevedores, stripped to the waist, stumble in endless 
lines, unloading boats. Songs circle up from the flagel- 
lated laborers—long-drawn-out, fatalistic moans—thus 
the galley-slaves chanted on the ancient Mediterranean 
—or cheer and melancholy understanding each other in 
one sound—or popular carols of the day, wistfully skit- 
tish. “W?’e-ell, ahm got a lo-o-ong way tuh go, babe, 
an’ a short time to go it i-in. Ah’ve got a bi-i-ig load 
tuh move, babe, got tuh work lak na-asty si-in. . . 
Stave an’ Chain, he wen’ tuh He-ell. Well he slap 
thuh Devil, an’ he slap him we-ell. Oh yuh cain’t catch 
o-on to thuh freakin’ Mistah Stave an’ Cha-ain... . 
Rufus Rastus Johnson Bro-own, watcha gointa do 
when thuh rent comes roun’? Watcha gointa say, how 
yuh gointa pa-ay? Yuh nevah had a cent since Judg- 
ment Da-ay!” 

Georgie May could not hear most of the words, but 
the musical sounds pushed through the heat and per- 
secuted her blues. Sweating out there under the sun 
and singing to make the best of it—work, you dirty 
niggahs, work! Black monkeys, let them strain their 
bellies out—what else were they good for? She hated 
niggahs—crummy, and just dying to get their paws on 
a white girl. She hated them, yes, she did . . . what 
for? Oh God, what for? Didn’t they yell when they 
were hurt, didn’t they haw-haw when something tickled 
them, didn’t they pray on their knees in the churches, 
like white people? She just couldn’t stand them near 
her, just couldn’t touch them, but what of that? They 
were human just the same—stubborn toss of the head 
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to reassure herself that they were. Nevah mind, they 
took all the dirt, all the kicks, all the tough graft, and 
came right back for more. She did too—who was she 
to turn up her nose at them? Don’ love ’em don’ hate 
’em . . . cain’t stand their skin but feel for them when 
they’re suffering. People down and out got to feel for 
each other, just got to. Well-dressed, uppity niggah 
servants, now that was different. "Member the black 
skunk that called me “cheap white booty” after ah’d 
found a live one that night and he took me up to his 
mansion on Jackson Street? Licking the corns of his 
master—well, ah’m none too proud mahself, but any- 
way, ah didn’t call the niggah any names. Damn his 
hide to hell. Servants were all alike, black or white— 
wanted to forget they were low-down, slaving nobodies 
by kissing the rears of the people they worked for. . . . 
What’s the time, Mistah? Christ, only five bells. 
Three more before the sun would go down. 

Where was dear Emmy Lou Mullins?p—Emmy Lou, 
her only real, true-blue girl chum, coughing her head 
off with the con, but smiling and laughing like her heart 
hadn’t been squeezed out of her, and giving her last 
dime and lying about it, and able to drink a quart of 
rye without changing, ’cept that she wouldn’t talk much, 
and waved her hands ’round like she was taking things 
out of the air—“ah’m picking daisies” she’d say—and 
couldn’t stand no one to touch her rough then. Didn’t 
have no strength but broke a beer bottle over a rat’s 
head once ’cause he called her mother a bad name— 
good for Emmy Lou! And they gave her sixty days 
for that, the lousy dicks and the judge. . . . Thought 
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a girl had no rights at all ’cause she gave herself to 
men instead of working like a mule, did they? Just 
the same, they were right on deck for their V’s and ten- 
spots if they caught a girl hustling outside of the reser- 
vation. Blood money to let her go. . . . Ugh, stop it. 
It’s all bad enough without moping about it. But dear, 
sweet, old Emmy Lou, different from everybody else, 
where was she? Say, that grin of hers could make your 
heart feel lak a pile of sherbet. She never smiled and 
laughed for the same reason that the others did, dop- 
ing themselves up with hoping, and bragging like a 
house on fire "bout what they were going to do, and 
always saying it was a good, old world if you knew how 
to work it—not Emmy Lou. Her smile was a spunky, 
tired one, and it said: “Sho, it’s all rotten, ah know, 
but ah won’ let it pase me none. Take it oah leave it 
fo’ good—you cain’t do nothing else.” 

She’d promised to come at five, and didn’t they have 
a kind of partnership, didn’t they always stick to- 
gether? Hadn’t they pulled each other out of a hun- 
dred fixes? She lak’s me ’cause ah won’ get down on 
mah hainds and knees to the pimps and peddlers, lak 
all the rest; won’ let any man beat me without fighting 
back, won’ be nasty to them that don’ deserve it, won’ 
be a snitcher and make trouble between people. Oh, 
Emmy Lou, you and me are too good fo’ this stinking 
hole! Weah no angels, got plenty of faults, but we 
won’ crawl lak worms, or bite somebody from behind. 
If we’d only been bohn ladies, if we’d only had a chance 
we wouldn’t be touching this gang with a ten-foot 
spike. We don’t think weah better than they are, no, 
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that’s not it. Weah all boozing, and stealing, and lay- 
ing, and getting it as easy as we can, but you and me, 
Emmy Lou, we won’ hurt people ’less they hurt us, and 
we lak to mind our own business, and we don’ fool so 
easy. That’s the difference, sweet, sweet Emmy Lou. 
. . . What could be keeping her? 

Had that man of hers busted out again? He’d been 
treating her square for over five months now but that 
was only ’cause he was scared of her, and ’cause he had 
a weakness fo’ slim nooky with real blonde hair— 
“T’ll trot to the butcher-shop when I want a chunk uh 
beef” he was always saying. Still, ah hate his guts— 
can’t trust him, never will. Didn’t he try to lambaste 
Emmy Lou the first week she went to live with him, 
and poor Emmy had to catch him in a bad place and 
make him holler quits? And the other time when he 
blacked her eye and she chased him with a razor .. . 
he’d put the soft pedal on after that, ’cause he was 
scared of her. When Emmy Lou was riled she never 
cussed and didn’t let out a word—just smiled, kind of 
cold lak, and jumped at a man, quicker ’n a cat. 
Mike Kominsky knew that he couldn’t walk on her, he 
knew it well, but then no one could keep a rat tame 
forever. He was liable to swill down an extra pint 
any night and get up his dander and make it hot for 
poor Emmy Lou. She lived with him ’cause he brought 
in all the long green and kept her, and it was better 
than staying in one of the cribs in the Res and wearing 
herself out with all kinds, or hitting the park every 
night. He was full of bull, he was, with that big mouth 
of his always going lak sixty, and crooked even with 
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his own kind, but he had the boys buffaloed ’cause he 
was supposed to be ace-high with that 36 he toted— 
came from Chi two years past, after a gang-fight, he 
said. Ah’ll bet he’s yellow, ah jus’ know he is. Oh, 
let his bones rot—where was Emmy Lou? .. . Fear, 
lashing her breath till it came fast, bringing a tense 
lameness to her heart-beats. Yes, Georgie May, you 
have often turned it to an unflinching trance, or to the 
physical attack with which it seeks to identify and for- 
get itself—the best that human beings can do—but it 
swells to a naked cowering within you when some one 
you love is in danger. The old, irresistible assistance of 
uncertainty and helplessness. A chill takes you now— 
mystic opponent of the heat that has been searing your 
flesh. Maybe . . . maybe Mike put Emmy Lou in the 
hospital, or worse—what could a woman do when a 
big bohunk of a man went at her without no warning— 
and poor Emmy Lou, weighing one hundred and two, 
with spunk to spare but no strength! Now that she 
remembered, he’d been squabbling with Emmy last 
night ’cause she wouldn’t help him jack-roll a fat 
greenhorn who’d busted into the Corner. Lissen, if 
Mike did something bad to Emmy Lou ah’ll twist his 
livah out! . . . What’s the time, Bo? Five to six? 
Don’ sit "longside uh me heah—got the blues and ah 
want to be ‘lone jus’ now. Don’ ask me wh-y-y—trot 
long ’less ah walk on mahself. Ah mean it. . . . Oh, if 
Emmy Lou would only come. Maybe nothing happened 
to her but she jus’ won’ show up to-night—sleeping it 
off oah sick. Wouldn’t it be jus’ mah luck? Not a red 
cent, and ah don’ feel like picking them up to-night. 
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And there’s Kate starting up again. “After-r the Ba-all 
was o-over-r, after-r the Ba-all was do-one.” . . . It'll 
be over with me mighty soon if ah don’ strike some- 
thing somewheahs. 

The heat began to make Georgie May comatose. It 
changed her head to a drowsily smoldering complaint. 
It pressed against her breasts till they took on a leaden 
sexlessness. It cast an impersonal hush on her heart. 
It made her legs seem ponderously useless. . . . The 
bench was made of separate boards painted a dark 
green and screwed to a black iron framework, and the 
boards hurt Georgie May’s back. Her head fell down 
upon her right arm resting on the top board. Her 
body was five feet three in height, and it had much 
plumpness squeezed ‘into a narrow diameter, and 
its ankles and calves were shapely, and its bosom 
was high and half curved. It was neither voluptuous 
nor quite boyish—securely between the two. On this 
afternoon she wore a muslin dress of large blue polka 
dots against white, and it was long and wide, with a 
square, high neck, with loose sleeves stopping just be- 
low her elbows. Her large picture-hat of yellow straw, 
with a high crown and ringlets of absurd, little, cloth 
rosebuds and violets, was on the bench together with a 
soiled, pink parasol circled by imitation Irish-point 
lace. Sometimes she lifted her head to gaze vacantly 
around her. Her si caight, dark-brown hair was pinned 
in a cascade of litt.2 rolls and wound in a coil at the 
back. Not quite round, there was bitterness and a 
false babyishness on her face—premature age man- 
handling a seraph: a child tightening itself against a 
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borrowed hatred. Hollows were underneath the large 
gray eyes. The smooth, rounded cheeks were flicked 
with a wrinkle or two beneath the temples, and two 
just perceptible lines stretched across the forehead, 
and the small mouth had a hard twist, with the lower 
lip slightly protruding. The rouge and powder on her 
face had merged to clumsy smears because of sweat— 
pathetic, verging on the clownlike—a bitter baby 
streaked so clownishly and never aware of it...» 
Georgie May, your life plays jokes on you and you do 
not see some of them. This keeps intact your minimum 
of self-respect, this prevents you from being gnawed 
by an insupportable self-ridicule. Georgie May, you 
must never see yourself too clearly lest you be irre- 
sistibly tempted to leave the coarse laughters, the fusty 
bludgeonings of a life from which you dare not flee. 
And flee to what—a slavey’s job in some fly-specked, 
smudged eating-place; the housemaid grumbling over 
her broom; the factory girl watching days lower her 
spine; the housewife fidgeting over her grubby rooms 
and pans, and waiting for her dull, hairy lord to re- 
turn? Truly, Georgie May, they have surrounded you 
with moth-tattered jests. Snarl at them; twiddle thumb 
and finger; wring a little defiance and tenderness from 
that within you which they can never touch; take the 
burning comfort of your whisky; forget . . . forget. 
Georgie May raised her head and made a little effort 
to straighten up her body. The shadows from the 
trees and bushes behind the benches were lengthening 
across the walk. The sun stood but a seeming inch 
above the flat tops of the dreary, brown and gray, 
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three-story cotton-factory and produce buildings that 
lined the street just behind the long river-front park. 
Several more people had come to Rounder’s Corner, 
though most of the benches were still empty. A fa- 
miliar figure appeared from the upper bend of the 
Corner. Emmy Lou was coming! Emmy Lou, slim 
as a katydid’s chirrup, save for the curious, drooping 
fullness of her bosom, Emmy Lou, with blonde hair 
rising in a ruffled cone above her head, and the small 
face of a strangely apathetic street-gamin. Emmy Lou, 
with a scar under her right eye, and a mouth like a 
bow turned to iron and pulled out a bit, and a straight 
nose. Emmy Lou, with a pallor fighting the plaster of 
red and white on her face. Emmy Lou with blue eyes 
deeply set and unexpectant. 

Her long, black, widely pleated skirt and white, peek- 
a-boo shirt-waist with a net collar snug around her neck, 
and long, white shoes with tremendously high heels, 
and large, high bonnet of gray, trimmed with cherries 
and leaves—these things made her look like a boy, 
who impudently caricatures his bedizened mother. Do 
you appear inartistic: would esthetes chortle at you, 
Emmy Lou? Art is the intrepid, expert lie against 
which the tyro falsehoods of your garments compete. 
Walk proudly, Emmy Lou—a true artist would bestow 
his grave interest upon you, and for the rest, donkeys 
and peacocks do not matter. 

Emmy Lou was coming! Georgie May waved her 
arm and smiled whole-heartedly. Her one true pal was 
in sight and together they would fight against what- 
ever the approaching night might hold. 
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“Emmy Lo-ou, done thought you’d nevah come! 
Ah’ve jus’ been fainting "way heah in this damn heat 
all aftahnoon.”’ 

“Georgie May, honey, ah’m sorry”—they gave each 
other a semi-hug, much like children almost too tired 
to be ardent. 

A few seconds of silence came. 

“What kept you so long, dearie? You know you 
said you’d meet me close on five.” 

“Just couldn’t get up ’nough gumption to raise mah 
laigs. Ah stripped mahself and ah laid down till haif 
’n owah ’go. Ah was reading a new Bertha Clay—‘She 
Wasn’t to Blame.’ It’s the saddes’ thing you e-evah 
read in youah life!” 

“Couldn’t make me no wuss.” 

“What’s the matter, hon—got the blues?” 

“Thick ’n heavy.” 

“Ah, cheeah up and tell youah Emmy what’s eating 
you.” 

“‘Ah’m busted and ah had to leave mah room this 
mawning.” 

“How come?” 

“Ah thought Dopey would pay me that twenty, but 
he tuhns up with a cock ’n bull story ’bout how he 
lost all he had in a stud game. You know ah’ve been 
owing three weeks, jus’ couldn’t seem to catch up no- 
how, and all ah made las’ night was six dollars. Ah al- 
ways draw the stingy fellahs ev’y time!” 

“You don’ ac’ mushy ’nough, dearie, though Gawd 
knows ah don’ blame you none. Sho’ is a low-down 
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crowd hanging roun’ this place! . . . How come that 
damn Auntie Carr tuhn you out? Ah’d love to wring 
her gullet fo’ her, ah would!” 

“She’s had a grudge against me evah since she 
claims she saw her no-account man sneaking out of 
mah room, and ah wouldn’t touch him with a cotton 
glove.” 

“What she say?” 

“She stahted talking nasty lak and ah swung the 
watah-pitchah at her.” 

“Diggedy dog, ah wish you’d brained her!” 

“Came neah to it. Then she got a couple of huskies 
from the blind-pig down staiahs and they boosted me 
out. She’s holding mah trunk and mah satchel till ah 
pay her the rent.” 

Silence came, while they both scowled and were still. 

“Twon’ do no good to smack her again—she’d land 
both of us in the calaboose fo’ we knew what was hap- 
pening,” Emmy Lou said. 

“Oh, ah’ll raise that: money to-night if ah have to 
take a line-up!” 

“Not if ah know it, honey. Mike ’Il do something— 
ah’ll make him. Ah don’ stand in none too good with 
him, but if he don’ help you he and me are quits.” 

“He still yelling "bout las’ night?” 

“Uh-huh, still yawping. Says ah’m a goody-goody. 
Lak hell ah am. Ah’ll steal plenty when ah’m down 
and out, sho’, but Mistah Kominsky can pluck his own 
greenhohns without no help from me. Lawd knows he’s 
big enough.” 

“He try to hit you, Emmy Lou? Ah was scaiahed 
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time.” 

“Not las’ night. Jus’ kept on growling lak and said 
he’d fix me. He’s liable to bust out any time though. 
Oh, well, this wuhld, the next, and then the roman- 
candles.” 

Talk, the never-satisfied mountebank,  circus- 
barker, necromancer; talk, taking the little, fearful 
simplicities of hearts and giving them a false variety 
and courage. Speak loudly, Georgie May and Emmy 
Lou; utter your small plans and plots against the slimy 
squalor and sordidness of your environs; bind your- 
selves close together with the compulsory, dully under- 
standing loyalties that remold all oppressed creatures. 
You are less dreamless than the people who hem you 
in, and yet you are part of them. Dimly, ah so dimly, 
you spy hints of the frauds and the pest-house rend- 
ings around you. They enter your skin and blood but 
they cannot penetrate and rule the bottom recesses of 
your hearts and minds. Embrace them and yet fight 
against them—fight for lulls of straining vision, com- 
passion, removal. You say: “Ah’Il be as decent as ah 
can: lam the bastard that does me wrong: be good to 
them what don’ hahm me none.” Pitiful, inexorable 
code of retaliation and reciprocity. “Higher” creatures 
practice it beneath a shamefaced troop of longer words, 
would-be skillful controversy and erasure. “Higher” 
creatures scorn your fists, your rudeness, your naked 
rotation of fierceness and humor. Laugh at them, spit 
in their faces, Georgie May and Emmy Lou. You are 
better than they—your egos are open and brazen, 
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and yet capable of the tender restraints and fairnesses 
which other people merely mouth in parlor and cul- 
tured room. Do they find you obscene, vulgar, crude? 
Lock them in a pest-house for twenty days and watch 
their varnished modulations peel off! 

The sun disappeared behind the dirty buildings fac- 
ing the park, with their lowered tin sun-roofs that 
jutted over the sidewalk. The drays and canvas- 
topped, large-wheeled wagons, drawn by mules and 
the squat, short bulgings of Normandy and Percheron 
horses, began to appear less frequently, and the light 
motor-trucks—almost a rarity—no longer snorted on 
the brick-paved street. The sky-scraper era had not 
yet reached this small metropolis—a few six- and eight- 
story buildings rose above the irregular lowness of the 
others behind the street fronting the river. They stood 
against the still bright but slowly dying light of the 
sun—homely, packing-case, weakly trussed together 
architecture. The old, whitely sprawling, quaintly 
ample, dawdling South, with all of its gallant-mer- 
cenary paradoxes, had long since begun to yield to a 
more soulless and unornamented civilization, void of 
visual romance, of swashbuckling pretense. Raise the 
office-buildings higher; tear down the white-pillared, 
wide verandahed houses; smash the buggies and vic- 
torias; brand a colorless efficiency upon the once 
carelessly cruel plantations—the age of machines, of 
towering, hard, briskly shoddy emptiness, has come! 
Good-by, languorously posing, play-actor South—dollar 
bills will mount within steel and stone fortresses over 
your corpse. But you, Rounder’s Corner, you are alike 
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apart from chivalrous furbishings and practical ra- 
pacities; you are the strangely animated sewer that 
exists in every white man’s town, the lower depths of 
so-called crime, degeneracy, immorality, unwholesome- 
ness . . . imposing words of denunciation . . . human 
rabbits, foxes, tame dogs, sheep, peacocks, vermin, 
and apes, do not like human wolves, tigers, wild- 
cats, hummingbirds, kittens, and butterflies. Morality 
lends distinction to the feud, and honesty brings a se- 
date mien to greed. ... 

Georgie May and Emmy Lou rose from the bench, 
to depart for a nearby “soft-drink” emporium’s rear 
room, where food and alcohol could soothe and burn 
their bodies. The diminishing heat and the first, 
smooth flutters of evening took away most of their 
inert despondency. They preened themselves a bit; 
rubbed powder on their faces, with chamois skins; 
walked in a revivedly cocksure way; planned to spar 
with the impending, voracious night. Ah, ladies, your 
less degra-aded sisters—bless their alabaster, droning 
souls—are bending over stoves at this hour, or leav- 
ing the draining, gray mastery of shops and offices, or 
dressing for dinner and ordering their servants, or 
strolling with their respectable lords to polite restau- 
rants. Think of the important safeguards and labors 
which you scorn! Ladies, you are walking to a blind- 
pig; glasses of scorching corn whisky; ribald com- 
munions; threats of extinction slinking but one step 
behind you—pernicious, stupid depravity. Would you 
exchange it for a more peaceful and suavely robed 
stupidity? No, you are alive, direct, naked, careless, 
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indolent, because you prefer to dream in your inarticu- 
late way, because the endless proffer of your bodies 
must pay for this dream, sometimes delightfully, more 
often mechanically, or with repulsion. Drink your rot- 
gut whisky; snicker at compassionate or sanctimonious 
parrots, pigs, and rabbits; be defiant slaves, not too 
proud or hypocritical to admit your bondage. . . . 

Twilight canae to Rounder’s Corner—the futile, ques- 
tioning kiss of light and darkness; a world in the soft 
throes of indecision; pagan sigh and laborer’s curse 
locked in a death-battle; life, dusting off its clothes 
and taking a half-hearted stare at romance... . 
Rounder’s Corner did not stare. Its naked strangle- 
hold on the cardinal emotions breathed hard and cared 
not to see the stars emerging overhead—envy, jealous 
lust for breast and leg and mouth, revenge, anger, 
dread, boasting, depression, fanged hilarity, greed, de- 
ceit, thoughtless tittering. . . . Wearisome catalogue, 
but much less wearisome when sustained with an oath, 
a straight laugh, and that detailed nudeness which 
shackled men call indecency. 

The benches were three-quarters full: the walk held 
a steady trickling of people. Two negroes in soiled 
blue overalls were drinking on a bench, between them 
a negress of sixteen, her kinky, black hair in little pig- 
tails secured by pale blue baby-ribbon, her white mus- 
lin dress one size too large and resembling a travesty 
on innocence. The negroes laughed almost incessantly 
—insanely infantile, throaty, long drawn-out laughter. 
The negro men shared the girl in a merrily impartial 
way, tickling her and slapping her legs, while lightning 
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flashed in her dark brown face. They passed a pint 
bottle of whisky to and fro, and they looked up and 
down the walk now and then, watching for a possible 
policeman, since local prohibition held forth in the 
town. 

“What you gwine do wid all that cash you done 
made in the lott’ry, huh?” one of the negroes asked 
her. 

“Gwine git me a man what don’ know when tuh 
stoep—you’s too weak in the poop fo’ me!” 

Another outburst of laughter. 

“You knows ah’s wild ’bout you, sho’ is,” the other 
negro said. 

“Ye-e-es, an’ you’s wild ’bout five oh six othah gals 
too—ain’t no limit to youah wildness!” 

The laughter rioted again. Another bench held a 
short, white man of 180 pounds, who had grayish- 
black, mutton-chop whiskers and an almost bald head, 
like the caved-in top of an egg. Horny Jesus they 
called him, because he was lascivious and religious at 
the same time—an undertaker and a Methodist ranter 
whose habit it was to tell Rounder’s Corner women that 
they were besmirched by sin and must come to his 
rooms and let him put the spirit of the Savior in their 
hearts. Some of the women claimed that he even 
prayed during his amorous occupations. A Corner 
hustler, tall and lean, sat beside him. Her face was 
handsome in a hooked nose, tigress way and she had a 
huge pompadour of blackest hair. 

“Tjidn’t I see you drunk agin, sister, last night about 
nine?” he asked. 
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“Sure was—what’s it your business, huh?” 

“Youre sink-king into the mi-ire, si-i-inking in. 
Take heed now, take heed, before it’s too late.” 

“Lissen here, Horny, chuck that sky-pilot twa-addle. 
You don’t swill it down, I s’ppose, o-oh no-o.” 

“U-um, we-e-ell, I do take just a few nips when I’ve 
got a bad cold, yes, but I never go too far. I shun the 
dangers of ineebreashun.” 

“Sure, you’re like me—you never git cured. Always 
got a sore throat, hee he-e.”’ 

Judicious reproach showed on his face. 

“You’re in a joking mood, sister, a jo-king mood. 
You ought to take life more seriously, um . . . more 
seriously.” 

“T’ll take anything I can lay my hands on—even 
take you if you ask me.” 

More repartee, the most ludicrous and heavily main- 
tained poses from him, blunt fun-making from her. 
His arm around her waist; “wait just a while, hon, 
I’ve got to sit here till Flo’ comes—promised to tell 
her some news about her man.” 

The bench beside them held a deaf-mute girl of 
twenty-four, plump, morose, with a little paper pad 
and pencil-stub in her lap. Savagely stupid, round 
face; dirty dress of yellow silk with long flounces; 
wide straw hat, untrimmed and of the rough, high- 
crowned kind worn by laborers in the cotton-fields. 
She was a farmer’s daughter, simple, but with just 
enough Corner wisdom to protect herself against or- 
dinary wiles. The Corner feared her because her anger, 
perforce, could take only a physical outlet, and it was 
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known that she had knifed a man, who had thought 
to beat her with impunity because she could not make 
an outcry. Another man had been half strangled with 
a towel while he was asleep because he had refused 
to pay her. O what “benign, unfathomable force,” 
deaf-mute girl, crushed out your tongue and ears; 
killed your parents in a river-flood; ripped you from 
the wheezing, hoggish drudgeries of a farmhouse, and 
dropped you into Rounder’s Corner, where men scrib- 
ble prices and the crudest of compliments on a paper- 
pad for your body? They say that life and the uni- 
verse are not malignant, hollow accidents, meaning- 
less confusion, unwittingly humorous chaos, these 
sonorous philosophers, these venders of plan and pur- 
pose. Let them peer over your shoulder and wring 
beauty and meaning from the putrid, trapped marks on 
your paper, deaf-mute courtesan, whose life is a nervous 
gasp shooting regularly from your choked, abused, re- 
sentful emptiness! ... 

Three men talk loudly on another bench. One has 
the face of a bloodless mouse; the second has a huge 
black mustache, with brigand and slinker in an odd 
contrast on his light-brown face and sturdy form; the 
third could serve for a hangman—sinister, but pas- 
sively bored in spite of his high voice. They wear loose, 
dark mohair and linen suits, ugly, blunt-nosed tan 
shoes, little, round, stiff celluloid collars, thick, spread- 
ing-out cravats with bulldog and horseshoe stickpins 
of gold-plate and glass stones. 

“Look out fo’ that theah bloke—he’s got a paiah uh 
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shouldahs lak John L. and he don’ take sass from no- 
body.” 

‘“‘We-ell, he double-crossed me, the lousy bastahd, 
and ah’m gointa lay him out good! Theah’s moah’n 
one way tuh do it.” 

“How'd he knife yuh, Joe?” 

“He ’greed tuh cough ovah thuhty a barrel if ah’d 
smuggle him in three from OI’ Man Collinses’ still out 
theah in the hills. Ah tote them in hunky-dory and 
now he won’ foahk out the spondulix. Says ah’ll have 
tuh take fifteen ’n whistle fo’ the rest. Ah’ll fix that 
low-down liah, wait ’n see.” 

“He’s jake with some mighty high mucky-mucks 
roun’ this town—better go slow ’lasses with him’”— 
the passively weary man tilted his stogie to a steeper 
angle, as though it were a misplaced wand. 

“Nevah you mind. His woman now, she’s sweet on 
me but he ain’ hep to it. Ah’ll mark her up fo’ life, 
ah will, ’n then leave her run back to him.” 

“You do that and you bettah hop on a freight right 
off”—the man with the face of a grayish-white mouse 
grinned nastily. 

“Mebbe ah will, and then again, mebbe ah won’ ”— 
the brigand one displayed an ailing effort at bluster- 
ing. 

Two girls of twenty lolled on the bench to his right. 
They were from the reservation, the town’s segregated 
district for courtesans, and since their night did not 
begin until nine, they were enjoying an hour’s inter- 
lude in the open air. Blonde and brunette, they were 
flawlessly pretty in a loose, slightly worn, over-plumply 
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commonplace way—among the aristocrats of their lo- 
cal tribe. They held forth in a ten-dollar house where 
men had to be well-dressed, ring the door-bell, and 
pass a severe scrutiny before they gained admittance. 
Their gowns were of fine, pleated silk, generously 
spreading, and they wore long, white, silk gloves up 
to their elbows, under their elbow-length sleeves, and 
black velvet picture-hats with yellow aigrettes flaunt- 
ing upward. 

“He was weahing a swallow-tail and a stove-pipe, 
sho looked el’gant, but to-ough titty, how stingy he 
tuhned out! Would you b’lieve it, Claira, he kicked 
*bout paying a dollah a bottle fo’ the beer. Ima-agine 
that. Ah tol’ Madame this mawning and she’ll nevah 
let kim in agayn.” 

“Jus’ couldn’t tie you fo’ hahd luck, ah know. Now 
ah had a real live wire las’ night, ah did. He’s a big, 
big pol’tician, and he handed me ’n extra twenty ’foah 
he left. I treated him pow’ful nice too ’n he said he’d 
be back to-morrah night.” 

A short period of silence and then: “Oh, Clai-i-ra, 
don’ the boats on the rivah look pretty lak to-night? 
Wish ah was out on one of them, hon.” 

“We-ell, didn’ you pull the bigges’ paht of the 
wishbone aftah suppah to-night? Maybe Madame’ll 
let us off some night nex’ week. Ah shuah hope she 
does.” 

Ten times buried wistfulness and the slightest fig- 
ment of a surviving, girlish dream. . . . The two girls 
ignored the solicitations of the men around them, for 
outside of their abode they were glacially unrespon- 
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sive—strict orders from their mistress and because they 
really considered themselves “ladies of leisure” and 
not mere cheap-skate scum. Snobbishness among out- 
casts—even the bottom of life is not entirely free from 
that deluded lifting of the nose with which secretly 
feeble egos on the top protect themselves. 

Two youths sat on the next bench—products of so- 
cially high, wealthy families unaware that their sons 
were “going wrong.”  High-cuffed, wide-at-the-top 
trousers, huge Panama hats, long, loose coats, high, 
stiff collars, red and blue ties with diamond stickpins 
—my fine Beau Brummels, you are flirting with an 
unfriendly swamp, but it is glittering, smeared with 
darings and forbidden exposures. You are tired of in- 
sipid formalities: the girls in your set are decent, and 
their kisses only incite your passions in vain. At six- 
teen a normal lust began to rise and writhe within you 
and you were ordered to pummel it down in your 
breasts until marriage-ceremonies stamped good and 
sweet upon it. You will be arrested some night after 
a drunken brawl in a shady house . . . indignation, 
disgrace, frantic efforts to reform you. You crave sen- 
sual life, sensual variety—most horrible of crimes. 
Ah, the old hypocrisy is gnawing at your fresh, eager, 
sullen, unequipped spirits! Your lips curl out with a 
stupid cruelty, partly forced upon you. You'll pick 
out two ace-high girls, and drink good whisky, and 
wallow in wicked, confident manhood... . 

A hobo sat upon another bench—just in from the 
cotton-picking season: coarse food, grinding toil, and 
an occasional scarcely endured negress. Thirty-two 
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dollars in his pocket and wild to spend it for a brief 
period of reviving lordliness. He is nearing middle- 
age; dirt and the stubble of a brown beard make a 
visual hate on his tanned, seamed face—the face of 
a barely browbeaten hawk. A woman drops beside him 
—tall succession of bulges; stereotyped intertwisting 
of leer and pout. 

“Fillo, honey, nice ev’ning, ain’t it?” 

“Yeh, I guess so.” 

A pause. 

“Say, what I’d give for one drink!” 

“A pint uh varnish ud go good with me too, you 
bet.” 

“Gimme a dollar and I’ll get yuh one.” 

“Oh, you wi-ill, huh? How do I know you’d come 
back with the booze, tell me that?” 

“Well, you go for it then. Ill give you a note and 
show you where.” 

“The hell you say. We’ll go together—come along 
now.” 

They rise and walk away. ... A young waitress 
watches them—an expectant, silly, shining look on her 
half-pretty face. An amateur coquette, waiting for 
long, earnest confidences, and a young man whom she 
can really take to, and the hope of making him daffy 
enough on her to marry her if she can hold him with 
the ardency of her giving. Escape from grueling hours 
on her feet, and irascible orders, and a squalid room. 
Ah, will they stuff dross into your mouth or will you 
be “lucky” enough to win your handsome, semi-moron- 
ish husband and your three or four years of legalized 
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rapture until satiation and childbirth pound it out? ... 

The dusk grew thicker on Rounder’s Corner; the 
hour was almost nine. Mike Kominsky and Dopey 
Watkins swung down the walk. Mike Kominsky, with 
a weak, self-detesting devil in him, and a heart where 
lust was half rotted away and half wildly unscrupu- 
lous—the wildness of a secretly diseased thing, gyrat- 
ing and flipping oaths to maintain the appearance of 
health—and a brain where animal instincts rescued 
the mentality of a fourteen-year-old, yet a brain packed 
with underhanded devices absorbed from the more 
original comrades of his past. He was far from being 
a one-colored monster—his cowardice gave birth to 
many an eccentricity of emotion within him, many a 
momentary tenderness roughly abandoned, or whim of 
kindness instantly harried whenever it tried to deflect 
him from his objectives. He feared pain—the nause- 
ous impact of blows on his flesh; the threat of immi- 
nent obliteration in knife and gun—but his overween- 
ing pride forced him to simulate the part of a brave 
man and he used every dodge and bold word that could 
support his false front. In this process it was, of 
course, necessary to deceive himself, and he told him- 
self that he was a wisely courageous fellow, who re- 
fused to be foolhardy or to contend against unfair 
risk: who ran away sometimes only to keep himself 
alive for future fights against better odds. His pals 
suspected that he was yellow but few of them were 
certain of it, and even those few had no definite evi- 
dence. He had a repertoire of wrestling tricks and in 
a rough and tumble fight he immediately clinched with 
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his adversary and strove to bring him to the ground, 
where he could hang on and escape from the brunt of 
fist-blows until interference came. 

He carried a gun part of the time but never drew it 
unless he felt sure that the other man did not possess 
one, and never fired except to save his life. He had 
murdered one man in Chicago, in a saloon mix-up, but 
he often shuddered at the memory of it, though it 
pleased him in a way, since the knowledge of it among 
his underworld acquaintances helped to bolster up his 
unflinching, gun-man reputation. His profession was 
that of a burglar—breaking into houses and stores— 
but he was none too fond of the dangers which it in- 
volved, and often he deserted it for long periods and 
strove to wax fat in other ways—gambling, purchasing 
stolen articles and selling them at a profit, and living 
on the earnings of women. He had served two terms 
of a year apiece in the Illinois State Penitentiary at 
Joliet, and the remembrance of these barren confine- 
ments made him determined to play his profession only 
when he chanced to be down-and-out and when the lay 
seemed unusually easy. ... Mike Kominsky, what 
snarling idiot, far back in the ranks of your stolid, 
Polish peasant ancestors, crept back at your birth, in 
another futile effort to revenge himself against the 
life which contorted him? Are criminals so-called the 
mystic, rude writhings with which an earth derides 
the frustrations within its flesh? ... 

Dopey Watkins was of a different breed from Mike 
—a tiger who found it valuable to pose as a hare until 
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he had lulled his intended victim to a sense of secur- 
ity, at which point he could leap with unrivaled feroc- 
ity. A scorching hatred for life ran through his blood, 
but it was crafty enough not to take itself too seri- 
ously, never to seek the betraying relief of instant 
wrath and complaint. He spared only those people who 
shared his hatred courageously and without flourishes, 
and he was merciless to all others. His brain was 
active in spite of its many ignorances, and brought up 
in another environment he would have made an ex- 
cellent, second-rate lawyer or business-man. His heart 
was ice but it had one spot of fire—a rare woman free 
from whining and deceit, ready to kill any one who 
sought to kick her in the stomach, and pleasing of 
face and figure, could fill him with respectful desire. 
He might treat her venomously at times, but only to 
test and willingly receive her answering viciousness, 
and when it came he was willing to smile back and 
ask for a truce. He coveted Georgie May, and though 
he could have had her briefly, for the usual mo 1ey- 
payment, he shied off from this—he wanted her to be 
his woman, to love him at least a little, to live faith- 
fully with him. 

Together with Mike, he scanned the different 
benches, as they both hunted for Georgie May and 
Emmy Lou. 

“Reckon they ain’t heah—cain’t see no sign of 
’em,”’ Dopey said, as he and Mike halted beside the 
stone parapet that lined the edge of the bluff. 

“Tl bet Emmy Lou’s out hustling—I wouldn’t put 
it above her’”—Mike had a sneer on his face. “If I 
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ever catch her at it she and me’ll split up then and 
there. When I take up with a woman I don’t stand 
for no monkey-shines.” 

Dopey gave Mike an ennuied look that would have 
been one of amused contempt if Dopey had been suf- 
ficiently interested. 

“That’s right, don’ let ’em flimflam you none,” he 
said. “Come on, we'll take a load off ouah doggies. 
The gals’ll find us when they get back.” 

It was Dopey’s habit to speak in the softest of 
drawls and to serve as a peacemaker until he decided 
to come into the open—his creed was no preliminaries 
and sudden action. He sat on a bench with Mike and 
they chatted on the subject of a diamond ring which 
Mike had bought from a hard-up gambler, and where 
it could be sold for the highest profit. Dopey was 
a short man, with dray-horse shoulders and legs in- 
clined to be spindly. His face was round but lean, 
with a broken nose, large blue eyes a little bloodshot, 
and a reticently lined mouth, and he had a mop of 
flaxen hair parted on the side. Dopey was thirty-two 
and Mike thirty-five, though the former looked much 
younger. Mike had a long, swarthy face, with little, 
ratty, black eyes too close together and a good, straight 
nose, topped by curly, ebon hair. So much for some 
of their visual details, meaning much and little, for 
the appearance of most people is a conundrum that 
seems obvious at a first glance but emerges slowly 
through a closer inspection. They were both tidy in 
their attire—their baggy blue serge suits were freshly 
pressed and their stiff collars stainless—but neverthe- 
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less they still looked like innate vagabonds at a cos- 
tume-party. 

Emmy Lou and Georgie May appeared at last, look- 
ing glum and smelling of whisky as they sat down be- 
side the men. Silence ruled for a while—that silence 
which is a tired familiarity, where emotions drowse but 
are ready to flare up at the smallest inducement. 

“See heah, Dopey, you’ve got to dig up that theah 
twenty fo’ Georgie—she’s bin tuhned out of her shack 
and she don’ feel lak peddling none to-night—” 
Emmy Lou’s voice was irritated. 

“Oh, let him go to grass—ah’m not begging from 
no man,” Georgie May said, sullenly. 

Dopey assumed a look of surprised sympathy, and 
in reality he did feel a little sorry for Georgie. After 
all she had guts, and a neat, vile temper, though she 
was too stuck-up for a woman who took all comers. 
Still, damned if he didn’t like her, the spunky bitch. 

“Ah cain’t pay you to-night but ah’ll git you another 
room and rake up the rest to-morrah,” he said. “You 
know ah wouldn’t bamboozle you—ah lak you too 
much. Ah’m not handing out no taffy, either.” 

“Well, that’s fair enough”—Mike had a leer on his 
face. ‘“Can’t see no reason why you two shouldn’t 
splice up, anyway.” 

“OQ-oh, you cain’t! Well, maybe ah’ll have some- 
thing to say ’bout it, huh?’”—Georgie May was angry. 
“Ah’m not wanting any chaihity. All ah crave is that 
twenty Dopey owes me.” 

“Think ah’m not good ’nough fo’ you?”—Dopey’s 
voice was soft but his face had a chilly smile. 
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Georgie suddenly grinned at him—an open enjoy- 
ment of his hurt vanity. 

“Cain’t heah a wuhd you say,” she declared. “Ah’m 
playing on a drum to-night. Twen-ty, twen-ty, 
twen-ty, that’s the only music ah’m liss’ning to.” . 

In spite of himself, Dopey’s hidden wrath was dis- 
armed. . 

“Tf ah lam you a good one on the haid maybe you’ll 
heah bettah,” he said, genially. 

“You jus’ try it once and then say youah prayahs” 
—Georgie was unruffled. 

“Well, all ah know is, you oah Mike bettah do some- 
thing quick fo’ Georgie’—Emmy Lou had lost her pa- 
tience. ‘Both of you talk a blue streak but youah 
hainds don’ travel nowheahs neah youah pockets. You 
ought to be ’shamed uh youahselves.” 

“Ah’ll give her a fivah right now”—Dopey was net- 
tled at the aspersion on his generosity. 

Giving money to women was not in his code—let 
them grab it from easy-marks—but still, Georgie was 
a pretty good skate and he did owe it to her. Georgie 
took the bill and said: “Hope you didn’ strain youah 
gizzard hainding it out.” 

“Now come on, put the soft pedal on,” Dopey an- 
swered, placatingly. 

He’d poke her in the mouth for saying a thing like 
this, after he got her, but now was not the time. Mike 
and Georgie May began a dialogue. 

“Why don’t you trot out and pick up a few? Get- 
ting too high and mighty, you are.” 

“Mind youah own damn business.” 
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“How d’you expect to live, huh? You ain’t a dip, 
far’s I know, and I never heard of you working the 
counters none. If you’re tired of taking ’em in a row 
you’d better get yourself a man.” 

“Shut youah mouth. If ah want to take a night 
off ah don’ have to ask youah leave.” 

“She’s right, let her be’—Dopey was getting riled 
at Mike’s meddling—why didn’t he yowl at his own 
woman, fhe big wind-jammer. 

“You’ve got jus’ one use fo’ a woman,”’ Emmy Lou 
said to Mike, coldly. ‘Georgie’s lak me—theahs times 
when ah hate a man to touch mah lil’ fingah. Gawd, 
we may be willing but weah not no steam-engines—” 

Mike glowered at Emmy Lou for a while, as Georgie 
May and Dopey chatted together. 

“You're straddling a mighty high fence, ain’t you?” 
Mike asked at last. ‘“‘Wouldn’t help me clean out that 
rube last night, either! I won’t put up with too much 
from you, I’m giving you fair warning.” 

“Youah always pitching in to her’—Georgie May 
was vibrant with hostility. ‘You oughta be able to 
go through a man without no woman helping you.” 

“Shuah, do youah own jobs, Mike,” Dopey said. 
“Tt’s all right fo’ us to run the risk of getting railroaded, 
that’s ouah game, but the gals can do us a sight moah 
good on the outside than if they was squatting in the 
pen with us.” 

“Well, maybe you’re right, maybe, but I like my 
woman to show that she’s sticking with me,” Mike an- 
swered, with a smothered peevishness. 
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He was a little afraid of Dopey and usually he strove 
half to oppose and half to conciliate the other man. 
They were all against him, damn them, but never mind, 
he’d spit on all of them the first minute he got a good 
chance. As for Emmy Lou, a beating might tone 
her down, and it wouldn’t be long before he gave it to 
her, too. . . . The men had pint bottles of Bourbon 
and the bottles passed regularly between the four. 
Oh, whisky, you are an acid-like investigation—you 
bring out the fool who lurks within wise men and the 
throttled wisdom that hides in the worst of fools. 
You turn the respectable expostulator into a gibbering 
ruffian: you change the cut-throat to a diffident boy. 
But there are some people too nude, too self-aware, 
for your exposing pranks. If they are renegades, you 
only make them franker, more heedless of blow and 
consequence; if they are shrinking, you can only make 
their timidity more graceful; if they are dunces, you 
bring them only a humbler attentiveness. 

As they continued to drink, the four people became 
more clearly contrasted. Georgie May’s tactlessness 
increased; she spoke more infrequently and her words 
were barbed and questioning; she was quick to resent 
the slightest possibility of insult or belittling. She 
fondled Emmy Lou, with the impersonality of a child 
touching a beloved but unphysical doll. She did not 
coquette with Dopey, or the other men who stopped 
before the bench, but she treated them with quiet 
taunts or uncovered boredom. They wanted the usual 
thing but she couldn’t relent to-night—when did they 
ever want anything else? Am ah queer lak ’cause ah 
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want to be alone now and forget the whole freaking 
business? Oh, what’s the use of living if you cain’t 
have a little time to youahself, a little time to breathe 
*thout worrying bout who’s next? Oh, ah know ah’m 
not good for nothing else, ah know ah lak a man some- 
times, when the fellow’s quiet and smiles lak he meant 
it, ah know ah’m lazy and boozy and going out fast, but 
ah hate people, and ah hate lies, and ah won’ back down 
to no son of a bitch, and when ah’m right blue ah don’ 
want no man to bundle me. Cain’t stand it then— 
won’ take up with no one ’cept deah Emmy Lou and 
me. She undahstainds me, she does. .. . 

Emmy Lou became physically active as she drank, 
but did not speak much—little, sentimental meander- 
ings of sound... a child forgetting the venoms of 
life or sticking its tongue out at their precarious close- 
ness ...a little giggling indifference to fists and 
snarls . . . visions of prettiness borrowed from cheap- 
est books, and girlhood memories, dangling in front 
of the groping through a yelling void— “Ah’m got a 
daisy in mah haind . . . ah’ll see if he’s true to me” — 
plucking at the imaginary petals— ‘Yes, he is, nevah 
was-as, jus’ mus’ be, ’fraid he ain’.” .. . “‘’N’ she 
sprinkuled her troosoh with la-av’nder, ’n’ she was a 
sweet, sweet, beeyoutiful bride.” . . . “Look, look, 
theah’s a diamond right in the middle uh youah fo’-head 
but ah just cain’t git it out.” ... “Ah met him ’side 
the gahden gate’n we swoah we’d nevah paht.”.. . 
“Ah’m a lil’ rose, growing wheah the sof’ win’ blows.” 
. . . “Georgie May, d’you lak me piles? Ah just 
couldn’ live if you was daid, Georgie May!” ... 
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Mike’s outward surliness curled into him with each 
drink, and he became by turns smart-aleckish and 
fawning. His little, black eyes shifted endlessly, like 
those of a subdued rat made nervous by the strain of 
denying its identity. Yet at times mirth spontaneously 
possessed him and the rodent motives vanished, as 
though a buffoon within him refused to be always en- 
slaved, refused to give credence to his slinking jeal- 
ousies and rancors. . . . Dopey grew bland and more 
watchful as he drank, but underneath his fists were 
itching for an excuse to lash out at some one, some- 
thing. Whisky gave him the pleased, glowing crouch 
of a cat, waiting for mice or for worthy feline foes. 
He despised Mike, tolerated Emmy Lou, and respected 
Georgie May but longed to strike her and prove her 
mettle. 

The time was nearing eleven p.m. and Rounder’s 
Corner was at its height. Songs invaded the air—the 
white singers were strident and usually a little out 
of tune; the negroes sang harmoniously, with a heart- 
squeezing, heavily liquid lilt. Wrangles and mo- 
mentary fist-fights darted up. Women called out to 
passing men, or drew near to intimacy with men on 
the benches, or descended with them to the foot of 
the bluff, which was a notorious rendezvous. Behind 
the park city sounds hummed, like a guitar behind 
thick curtains. The benches were in semi-darkness be- 
side the overhanging bushes, but the moonlight dappled 
the walk and made an eerie stain on the lawns of the 
park and silvered the squat, short cannons—relics of 
the Civil War—which stood at opposite corners of the 
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parapet. The excursion steamboats swayed out on the 
river, like half-glaring ghosts, and the faint music of 
their bands seemed an unreal serenade to the night. 
The river was a brownish-black, inert monster, scaled 
by moonlight. Lights dotted the black Arkansas shore, 
like innocent babes caught in a sinister forest. 

Dopey had gone away with a customer—a seedy, 
imploring man with twitching face muscles and glass- 
marble eyes—and Mike had departed for more 
whisky. When they returned, Emmy Lou and Georgie 
May were oblivious to them for a while, longing to 
get up and leave them for the night but too drunk 
to feel a goading incentive. Annoyed at Emmy Lou’s 
uncomplimentary listlessness, Mike wanted to hurt her. 
He pored over the matter—how could it be done? If 
he hit her here, in front of Georgie May and Dopey, 
he’d start a rumpus with the odds against him. How 
could it be done? By God, he had it! He’d shine up 
to Georgie May and make his woman jealous. If he 
could get Georgie May and Emmy to scratching at each 
other it would suit him fine—their protective alliance 
was a nuisance. Their loyal, scar-tested friendship, at 
times near to worship, was a thing which he could not 
see—he imagined that it would not be overhard for 
him to set them against each other. Women were all 
alike—went for each other’s hair where their men were 
concerned. . . . Dopey’s presence alone held him back 
—if Dopey was really sweet on that slut, Georgie May, 
there’d be hell to pay. Dopey hit first and talked 
next. . . . Orange spiders and purple skunks. . 
Ravenous figures let loose in the absence of words. 
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. . . Nerves shivering into distorted dreams to escape 
the blackmailing of life. . . . A putrefied child baring 
its teeth to avenge old sores. . . . Slowly, slowly, the 
nightmare retinue slunk off. The whisky made Mike 
feel like an Emperor of Destiny—what was there he 
couldn’t do: what was there he couldn’t overcome? 
These people were putty for his greater cunning and 
guts—he kept under cover because he was too smart 
to exert himself unless he had to, but no-o-ow he’d show 
them something. 

He was sitting between Emmy Lou and Georgie 
May, while Dopey sat at Georgie’s left. His hand fell 
on Georgie’s leg as he talked. 

“T got a notion to smack your lips, sugar,” he said, 
thickly waggish. “Bet you ain’t really sore at me— 
know you ain’t.” 

She gave him a hard look—what was this dodge? 

“Stick to youah woman,” she answered. ‘Cain’t 
figger what poah Emmy sees in you nohow, and what’s 
moah, ah’m not hankering fo’ youah hide.” 

She removed his hand, in a business-like way. The 
near-maudlin maze of Emmy Lou’s drunkenness 
straightened out a trifle—what was her fool man up to 
now? Dopey, the least drunk of the four, eyed Mike 
closely. This p.i. better not go too far, though, if he 
was only making fun there was no harm in that. 

“Vou know you like me—just don’t want to hurt 
Emmy’s feelings none,” Mike continued. “You’re 
cream and ’lasses to me, ol’ gal. V’ll hitch up with 
you the minute you say the word, and I mean it.” 

He fondled Georgie May’s arm and she drew her- 
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self up, looked at him with a sullen question. She had 
known too many men’s hands to feel definitely repulsed 
even by those of a man who was anathema to her— 
she was only wearily desirous of stopping the joke. 

“What’s come ovah you all of a sudden?” she asked. 
“You know ah cain’t beah the living sight uh you— 
ah jus’ stand you foah Emmy’s sake.” 

Mike gave her a powerful leer. 

“Remember that there time you kissed me down 
at Charley’s dump?” he queried. ‘And you said I didn’t 
need to have the price neither, only Emmy mustn’t 
know about it. Come on now, let’s come clean with 
each other. I think it’s high time I changed my woman 
—Emmy puts on too many airs for me.” 

Georgie sat erect and glowered at him. 

“That’s a goddamn lie,” she said, “and if you don’ 
take it back ah’ll bust youah haid in!” 

Emmy Lou looked at Mike with a pitying sneer. 
Of course he was lying his face off, trying to make 
her go back on dear Georgie—the poor, poor fool— 
but, oh, how she wished he was telling the truth! How 
tired she was of his growling, and his sneaking ways, 
and the bluffs he put on. If he only had spunk enough 
to try to beat her up, then it would all be over. She’d 
break something over his head then and find another 
man. She needed that kind of a shove—otherwise 
she’d go on putting up with him because he gave her 
three meals, and lodging and pocket-money, and kept 
her from going back to the street and the uncertainties 
of Rounder’s Corner plying. That was her weakness, 
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she knew—that tired, no-use feeling that made her 
crave to get it as easy as possible, till something struck 
her in the face and made her good and mad. 

Dopey leaned forward with a scornful smile and 
the alertness of a fighter waiting for the exact, appro- 
priate moment in which to strike. One more move 
in the same direction and this rat would get his. If he 
crawfished to Georgie May now, Dopey would wait 
and get him later. Mike was proud of the commotion 
he had raised. Of course, Dopey believed him and 
wouldn’t pick a fight—what man would take a crummy 
wench’s word for anything? And Emmy Lou, bet she 
was ready to kill Georgie now. He gave Emmy Lou a 
sidelong look. 

“Tf youah through with me ah’ll go pack up mah 
duds—you don’ need to tell no lies to get rid uh me,” 
she said, softly but coldly. “Ah reckon ah can manage 
to get on without you.” 

Georgie May rose from the bench, menacingly 
earnest now. 

“Take it back, ah say, oah ah’ll crack you one,” 
she cried. ‘Trying to make trouble ’tween me and 
Emmy—ah know what youah up to, you lousy bo- 
hunk!” 

Mike snarled—things weren’t going like he wanted 
them to but he intended to see it through—couldn’t 
crawl now and didn’t care to. 

“Like hell I will,” he answered. “You're playing 
to the gal’ry, you are, ’cause you don’t want Emmy to 
know you tried to horn in on her.” 

Georgie May raised her soiled, pink parasol to strike 
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him, spirals of fire whirling around in her head. Dopey 
darted up, grasping Georgie’s lifted arm, and pushing 
her aside, almost in one motion. Before Mike could 
set himself in a posture of defense he received an up- 
percut to the jaw and a blow in the stomach as he 
was half rising from the bench. His arms went around 
Dopey’s torso and held the other man fast, as Dopey 
struck him again in the back of the head. Georgie 
looked on with a grim satisfaction—Dopey was rot- 
ten in many ways: wouldn’t keep his promises, and 
always trying to get money out of you, and ready 
to manhandle you if he got the upper hand, but he 
wasn’t yellow and he didn’t lie about women when 
they wouldn’t flop for him. Give it to him, Dopey— 
show him what a real man’s like. . . . As Dopey drove 
his knee against Mike’s groin and stamped upon one 
of his feet, simultaneously, Emmy Lou, who had spied 
a policeman loitering at the other end of the parapet, 
sprang up and cried: “Jiggahs, jiggahs, theah’s a dick 
down t’ other end, he’ll be coming “long any minute. 
Stop it, stop it, we’ll all be run in shuah as hell!” As 
she cried out, she tugged futilely at one of Dopey’s 
arms. Dopey never allowed rage to make him blind 
and deaf, and while he did require a strong wrath to 
send his fists in motion, he was always methodical and 
conscious while he fought—in tune with the entire 
scene around him. When Emmy reiterated her warn- 
ing, even more frenziedly, he drew back from Mike— 
his underworld trick had made Mike partly relax his 
grasp—and eyed the other man with breathless 
sternness. 
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“Keep youah seat and keep damn quiet till that dick 
gits past,” he admonished. “Ah’ll settle with you aftah 
he’s gone.” 

Mike had been squirming and wilting inside of him, 
as he vainly exhorted his rage to rise to demolishing, 
demoniacal heights, and had been on the point of losing 
his fears—lashed on by the shame of ruining his caste 
before the feminine audience—when Dopey jumped 
back. Now he tried a safe bluster. 

“All right, all right, we’ll take it up when he goes,” 
Mike cried. “I was just staving you off ’cause I didn’t 
have nothing against you, but, by God, when he’s past 
I’m going to let out good and pretty!” 

“Do all the letting out you want, you bastahd, but 
hol’ it till that dick gits by oah ah’ll make you wish 
you had,” Dopey answered. 

He sat down, with a scowl, and Georgie followed 
him. She was still enflamed and gloating but unwill- 
ingly she yielded to the need for craftiness. The police- 
man had turned in time to observe Dopey rising from 
Mike, and sensed the appearance of a snapped-off 
tussle. He strode quickly down the walk—tall and 
brawny in his dome-shaped, gray helmet with a brass 
badge on it, long, dark blue, brass-buttoned coat gath- 
ered by a broad leather belt at the waist, and dark 
blue trousers with a thin white line at the sides. The 
four on the bench strove to compose themselves, and 
the girls prattled about anything they could think of, 
to preserve the naturally peaceful front. Fortunately, 
Dopey recognized the man as an officer whom he knew 
—an old hand, who had once helped him turn a dis- 
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honest penny in a coke-deal. Animals in a warren, 
sharing the carcass of the prey and then stalking back 
to righteous pose and jubilant hiding. The stenches 
behind a civilization, minimized, lied about, fitfully 
crusaded against, but pervasive and never dying. . . 
Dopey talked effusively as the policeman came close 
to the bench—take that old bull by the horns: you 
never quite knew how good your pull was with such 
treacherous slobs. 

‘Howdy, Colby, howah they coming?” he asked, 
with a grin. ‘“Reckon you-all think we was fighting 
some, huh? It was jus’ a frien’ly wrassling match, 
Col’— Mike heah bet ah couldn’t pin him down. Said 
he was stronger ’n ah was ’n ah took him up.” 

“Uh hu-uh, you soun’ jus’ lak a lamb, don’t you 
now,” the officer replied, as he looked searchingly at 
the four. “Ah caught you out uh the tail end uh mah 
eye but ah reckon you-all saw me first!” 

“Dopey ain’t bulling you—we was jus’ fooling 
around”—Mike tried to look seraphic, but the ex- 
pression would have nauseated a gargoyle. 

“Now, you close youah trap,” the officer answered. 
“Ah’ve huhd uh you and ah don’t lak youah cut— 
get that? ... Dopey heah’s a good skate, though, 
and ah’ll take his word fo’ it. It’s getting some late, 
Dopey, and ah’d advise you-all to trot home. We’ve 
had strict awdahs to clean up fo’ vagrancy and we'll 
be hitting the Cawnah next fo’ you know.” 

“We'll be moseying right soon, Colby,” Dopey said. 
“Come back in half ’n owah ’n you won’ see hide noah 
haiah of us.” 
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“Alright, take it easy, no rush, but don’ do youah 
fighting roun’ heah. That’s all ah caiah about. And 
tell that Polack bastahd to pipe down—weah looking 
him ovah right smaht jus’ now.” 

He bade Dopey good-night and strode off. When 
he was out of sight, and a long enough period had 
elapsed after his disappearance, Mike doubled his fists. 
Mike’s Dutch courage, checked by the enforced ending 
of hostilities, was still fuming within him... after 
all he was much taller than Dopey, and just as strong, 
and this time he’d be damned if he’d back down and 
give the two sluts a good horse-laugh on him! He rose 
to his feet. 

“Well, d’you want to finish it now?” he asked, half 
hoping that Dopey would not respond, but willing to 
meet him if he did. Dopey scorned to reply—he never 
talked just before, or during, a fracas, for then his 
feet and arms were prisoned eloquences craving to 
break forth and succor the impotence of words. He 
sprang to his feet and feinted around for an opening, 
and Mike, with fists swaying to and fro in front of his 
chest, waited for the attack, all of his emotions gath- 
ered to a howl audible only to his ears. Then Georgie 
May jumped up and stepped between the two, while 
a motherly resolve overcame the sneer on her face. 

“You-all bettah lissen to sense,” she said. “Ten to 
one that dick’s watching us back yondah, ten to one. 
Let it ride fo’ one night, oah else you settle it wheah 
nobody won’ see you. Ah’m not keen ’bout squatting 
on no i-i-ion floah to-night, and you boys bettah steeah 
cleah youahself.” 
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Emmy Lou rose and stood beside Mike, trying to 
pull his right arm down. His belligerent stand had re- 
vived a tincture of respect for him within her, and for 
the rest, she had become dolorously muddled, and un- 
able to spy much difference between all human beings, 
except Georgie, and she longed for the drugging delay 
of sleep. 

“Le’s go-o ... go-o ho-ome, Mike,” she said. 
“Youah pretty rotten mos’ times, but we-all ain’ no 
anguls . . . got no right to ac’ lak Jesus. Jus’ got 
nasty lak ’cause the booze was snooping roun’ in youah 
insides.” > 

Mike’s howling bravado, none too strong in its in- 
nermost heart, appreciated the chance of making an 
upright get-away. 

“Dopey’s the one that started it,” he said. “It’s up 

to him to call it off, not me.” 
- Georgie May gave him a look of meditative repul- 
sion—yellow he was, but as shrewd as they made them 
when his hide was in danger. . . . God, she didn’t 
want to know he was alive. Just let him leave her 
alone, that was all. Dopey, still coldly acrimonious, 
began to reason with himself. Best to get this man 
alone and private, where he could make a good, unin- 
terrupted job of it. 

“Ah’ll let it slide fo’ a while,” he said to Mike, “but 
weah not quits yet by a damn sight. You jus’ remem- 
bah that.” : 

_ Mike did not answer immediately—his remark 
would have to be moderately independent but not one 
that would scourge the other man into action. 
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“Have it your way, only don’t think I’m backing 
down any,” he replied. “This ain’t the spot to have 
it out, that’s all. Any time you want to get busy 
you know where to find me!” 

Georgie May and Emmy Lou bade each other fare- 
well, almost tearfully, and with the attitude of two 
unhoping children forced to part from each other in 
the black morass of life. Yes, ah’ll meet you heah 
tuh-mawrrah ev’ning. Yes, deah, yes, yes, you know 
ah’ll come. Take good caiah uh youahself now. No- 
body gives a whoop ’bout us, nobody, only you and me. 
Jus’ you and me... . Hard sophistication pressing 
around the tender seed. ...A little honesty, and 
clinging wonder, and slashed understanding, hemmed 
in by rude lusts and oiliest dickerings, and assuaging 
its hurts with spoken sentimentalities. And something 
more than that—a clear need and removal, so deep, 
so blasphemed by inadequate thoughts, that emotions 
must grow sweetly profuse to wipe away the impedi- 
ments and inveighings. ... Oh, Georgie May and 
Emmy Lou, the cynic makes an easy target of your 
thousand and one, misleading surfaces; the kindly on- 
looker coddles you and mews over your seeming su- 
pineness; the professional pagan invites your) mis- 
treated flesh to a sacred joy; the moralist turns you 
to a receptacle in which his inhibitions may expecto- 
rate; the sociologist wrings your effigies from the womb 
of an economic misery. . . . You should have been 
dropped into a sylvan dale, there to give your flesh 
freely, or withdraw it indifferently, as you chose, with- 
out barter, without reproach, without virulent censure 
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at one end and cheap glorification at the other! You 
are caught in a world of swollen, devilishly insincere 
myths, where sex is either ashamed behind locked 
doors and verbal erasures, or packed with musty in- 
nuendoes, with noble excuses. Imprecations, inex- 
pensive tears, sober reformations—what have they to 
do with your longing for idle retirement, for sensual 
whim and exposure, for time in which to stare into 
yourselves? ... 

As the women clung to each other, spoke endear- 
ments in low tones, the men reluctantly felt a closer 
fusion, the nearness of masculine contempt. Doggone, 
their women were slobbering together like a pair of 
queer nuts! Wasn’t they all alike, mushy and baby- 
like at the bottom? They all held together—didn’t 
give a damn about men when it came down to it. It 
was hardly worth while to fight over them. Jealousy 
slowly destroyed the communion. Mike began to 
realize that he craved Georgie May—she had a fire 
and an open spleen which Emmy Lou lacked, and the 
thrill of bringing it to its knees would be sweet, sweet. 
Dopey sensed that Mike might be growing tired of his 
woman and casting an eye on Georgie. The glower 
returned to Dopey’s face—this skunk would have to 
be polished off, no way out of it. No knife or gun 
unless he had to—that necktie took a mean clutch 
around your windpipe. Just a good licking and drive 
him out of town. 

When Mike and Emmy Lou had departed, Dopey 
and Georgie May eyed each other on the bench—gruff, 
grudgingly admiring fluctuations on his side; shoulder- 
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shrugging emptiness on hers. This man wanted her 
—should she hitch up with him? The question of 
just a night or two didn’t matter, but he wanted her 
to be his woman for a while and drop other men— 
was he endurable enough for that? She certainly 
didn’t love him—a man would have to be a hair-rais- 
ing, hell-splitting wonder to make her soft again, and 
besides, lo-ove was a joke to them—have the figure 
and the face they wanted to paw over, and stroke their 
fur fairly right without letting them step all over you. 
. . . Nothing much to it. Dopey was brave enough, 
yet sharp as a snake, but he’d lay off mostly if a girl 
got snaky herselfi—what more could she expect from 
the run of men? . . . Dopey, on his part, found him- 
self in a predicament. She wasn’t a common jelly-fish, 
like the rest of the pieces he knew—she had backbone 
and could get as rough as the best of them. He couldn’t 
beat her into living with him and at the same time he 
hated to resort to blarneying—it wasn’t his way of 
treating them. He could do it to men till he got ready 
to smash them, but Georgie May was a piece he really 
liked. . . . He had thrown off his last wench because 
she whined like a stuck pig whenever he struck her, 
but Georgie was a different breed—one that a man 
could be proud of. Oh, hell, lay his cards on the table 
—had to be done. 

“Looka heah, you know ah want you to stay in mah 
shack and stop hustling,” he said. “Ah’m a one-time 
fellah and ah ’spect mah woman to be the same. Ah 
know ah cain’t lick you and make you agree that- 
away. Youah not that kind, youah not, and that’s why 
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ah lak you. Ah don’ crave to give you no taffy an 
ah won’ lam you less you git me riled. It’s up to you, 
ah reckon.” 

Georgie gave him a placid grin. 

“Tt’s a good thing fo’ you youah not covering up © 
none,” she replied. “It sho wouldn’t get you nothing! 
. . . Ah’ll be youah woman now but ah’m not saying 
how long. You jus’ put that in youah hat. When ah 
want to cleah out, don’ raise a fuss. Might be nex’ 
week, might be nex’ month. Ah’m telling you right 
off.” 

“We'll cross that theah bridge when we come up to 
it—no use jabbering befoh things happen,” he said, 
indifferently. 

If he got to liking her real well he’d hold her, never 
fear. They rose and walked a little unsteadily away 
from Rounder’s Corner. The growing, insinuating 
peace of night touched their separate wildnesses with 
its breath, drew them the least bit together. They 
were a man and a woman going to their pleasure—let 
fighting and questioning wait for the light of to-morrow. 


II 


In the year nineteen-nine America was experienc- 
ing tentative twinges and cat-calls of the Jazz-Years 
which were to provide reviving, carnal tintinnabulations 
for its fagged-out, mercenary, dreamless identity—a 
new phase in music, loudly fatalistic, virile, and es- 
sentially primitive at its best, but seized upon by hosts 
of people to resuscitate the emotional emaciation left 
by an endless dollar-chase. 

As Georgie May rested upon the bed in the Wat- 
kins domicile, one month after her agreement with him 
on a Rounder’s Corner bench, she could hear some one 
playing The Memphis Blues on a mouth-harp in the 
blind-pig downstairs. The flat wheezings of the 
mouth-harp lessened the lugubrious depths of the tune 
but the notes brought a veritable snarl of sadness to 
Georgie’s heart. The Memphis Blues, wail of the 
negro, and the white underworld, thrown against each 
other in a compulsory sympathy, caught in the steam- 
ing bowels of life, plastering bars of music on the 
pus-running sores within mind and breast . . . Georgie 
May said: “Oh, Christ!” out loud. What was there 
to life?-—giving it to your men, and lazing aroun’ in 
between, and lapping booze to love yourself once more 
—hey, treat me with kid gloves: ah’m on the top!— 
and waking up with a taste in your mouth like shellac, 
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That goddamn morning after—some girls got out 
of bed and took a sniff of snow and then they didn’t 
mind nothing. Thank God she never touched the stuff 
—the booze made her loony enough, and snow on top 
of it would just about lay her out stiff. Like all the 
girls she knew in the Res—giving every dollar they 
made to their p.i.’s for half an ounce, squealing and 
blubbering their hearts out when they couldn’t get it, 
hopping around and grabbing rubies off their men’s 
coat-buttons and laughing like sixty for a few hours 
and then starting to shake and groan till you felt like 
choking them to take them out of their dumps. The 
booze now kept her from blabbing and made her play 
roun’ with her man and dare him to get nasty and 
gave her a stuck-up sadness that still hated things 
but found them more int’resting, like they was pester- 
ing her and she was hitting back at them. Cose, the 
booze might give her the d.t.’s some day, but those 
yellow snakes and red ’gators wasn’t half so bad as feel- 
ing your insides dropping out and wanting to murder 
somebody for a pinch of the powder. 

She remembered the screaming voice of a girl heard 
in the Res one night. “For God’s sake, ah’ll let yuh 
beat me, ah’ll let yuh bite me tuh pieces, ah’ll let yuh 
stomp me right intuh the floah, only gimme a li-i-ill 
sno-0-ow, gimme, gimme, gi-i-ime-e.”. . . The booze 
didn’t turn you into no worm and it was a damn sight 
easier to get. Whenever she felt like cashing in but 
couldn’t get herself to make the grade, she’d hit the 
snow for about half a year then, good and heavy till 
it poked her into the old box. 
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The mouth-harp in the blind-pig stopped and 
Ceorgie heard the piping voice of a woman singing the 
chorus of a popular song—‘At the Devil’s Ba-all, In 
the Devil’s Ha-all. All thuh old maids danced around 
with a bang, all the old boys let their troubles go 
hang.” . . . Georgie sprang from the bed, with the 
lightest, bluebird toss of her head. Serf of impulses? 
—only partly so. When blackness and crimson knock 
each other out, at different times, the unconsciousness 
of the stricken foe is a treacherous one ready to spring 
up at the least tickle of provocation. In Georgie May 
one of the most assertive tickles was music—her heart 
had a hair-trigger responsiveness to music and its beats 
rampaged or sagged with moans; her mind floundered 
more, or pranced more incessantly, according to the 
combination of melody and words caught by her ears; 
even her soul shook to rumors of these occurrences! 

As she walked to the bird’s-eye maple chiffonier in 
one corner of the room, she gathered up her long, white, 
cotton nightgown and did some dragging onesteps—. 
just out and considered a risqué extreme—and felt 
hummingly devilish in spite of the racket in her head 
and the vomit-signals in her stomach. She took a tall 
drink of whisky and felt the beginning of restoration 
—electricity crackling through the sick numbness. 
U-um, that was he-e-aven, one more little drink. 
NOW, let ’em come—we're off again. 

The hour was eight p.m.: Dopey was downstairs in 
the blind-pig, waiting for her. She grinned at the re- 
membrance of her past night with him. . . . He had 
accused her of lifting a five from his wallet and she 
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had airily corrected him and told him it was te-en, 
yes suh, ten skins, and would be fifteen next time 
if he didn’t stop acting like a clothes-peddling sheeny. 
He had swung for her jaw and she had dodged, the 
blow grazing her chin. Then he had gone for her again 
and tripped on a loose seam in the carpet, falling flat 
to his stomach, whereupon she had picked up one of 
the light, cane-bottom chairs and tapped him on the 
head for good luck. The blow had dazed him without 
quite knocking him out, and in a few minutes cold 
water had brought him to. 

He had risen to his feet, standing unsteadily, with _ 
legs wide apart, as she sat on a chair, with an ap- 
praising satiety. Damn fool—one of them would even- 
tually trundle to the hospital for a long stretch if he 
kept on thinking he could make her obedient with his 
knuckles. She’d walk out on him right off if she 
couldn’t jam sense into his bean. 

‘““Ah’m gointa mash you so hahd youah own mothah 
won’ rec’nize you,” he said, thickly, as he took a step 
forward. 

A spasm of anger making a great show of fury, but 
not the efficient, piston-rod promptings of his truer 
galls. She did not shift an inch on her chair: the ex- 
pression on her face did not vary. Her voice was in- 
tensely just above a whisper as she answered him— 
more impressive than any easy shout would have been. 

“You lissen heah,” she said. “Ah/’ll fight back but 
ah won’ stand no chance with you—youah a man and 
ah’m a gal, and you’ve got the mus’ on me, but you 
bettah make a doggone good job this time. If ah can 
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get to use mah ahms and laigs aftah youah through 
all bust youah haid in shuah’s shooting. You lay 
anothah haind on me the rest uh youah bawn days 
and you’ll find out.” 

He walked up to her, started to aim a blow at her 
face, stood with his arm upraised for several seconds, 
and then let it fall to his side. What the hell was com- 
ing off—couldn’t hit a coosie giving him back-talk? 
Say. .. . He raised his arm again, then lowered it. 
He had the sensation of a dog, stopping after a skir- 
mish with another snarling, unbending dog and real- 
izing that he had nothing against the other, that the 
bone between them was a fetching mirage. . . . Sho’ 
looked pretty with that brown haiah coming down ovah 
her bare shouldahs and the sides of her bosom—the 
best floosie he’d evah had. He could smell a bluff 
a mile off—she meant what she said. But Christ, this 
punk would have a pile of respect for him, wouldn’t 
she, if he tuhned tail now aftah she’d rapped his conk? 
Ob-h, ye-es. . . . He lifted his fist again, but let it 
fall and uttered an inarticulate growl. Gawd, he’d love 
to paste her black and blue, but ’twasn’t no use— 
when you met youah equal you had to go slow oah 
you’d both wind up by wiping each othah off the map. 
She had come neah to killing two men he knew, and 
though he was never afraid of passing out, what would 
be the sense of it in this case? When two timbah 
wolves bumped togethah, they jus’ natcherally had to 
Patch it upy = 7 

““Ah’m not scaihed uh you,” he said at last, “but ah 
don’ see no sense in laying you out and then getting 
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it on the puss mahself. Weah a paiah uh gritty ones, 
we are, ’n’ we ought tuh call it even ’n’ take it out on 
othah bastahds.” 

“Thought you’d come to youah senses,” she an- 
swered, with the tight-rope out of her voice. “Ah 
thought so. . . . Let’s pile in now, and ah’ll be good 
tOLVOU I ats 

Lost in the intricate task of pinning her hair into 
rising puffs, she forgot him for a while. He returned 
afterwards. Reckon she’d have to leave him soon— 
she could put up with a man lak him just about two 
months oah so. After that she got too used to his ways 
—like seeing the same show every night—and she 
laughed soundlessly at him because she could handle 
him too well, and he became a bear whose paws had 
been rendered harmless, unstirring. She didn’t dislike 
him then—she wanted to be once more a little attentive, 
a little atingle physically when a man took her, and 
to find in him a little something she couldn’t figure 
out. That meant living with another man, or, if he 
failed to materialize, going back to her nightly pickups 
at the Corner, with every possibility—from retching 
to moderate liking—included. 

As she slipped white rubber sweat-shields under her 
armpits and drew a gray-blue checked, gingham dress 
over her corset, she frowned idly into the mirror. The 
second eyes of a woman told her that she was losing 
her good looks bit by bit—fractions slipping away 
every month under the seeming fixity. Two or three 
years more and some men would be turning her down: 
five or six years more and she’d be scraping up the 
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leaviigs. Oh, hell, easy to say she’d kill herself before 
then—it was no cinch to step out from something you 
knew to something you couldn’t tell about. Maybe 
she’d hang on, like Kate Flannagan and other old 
ninnies she knew, taking spit and kicks for their booze 
and bed. Ye-eah? Ah may be a hustlah but ah’ll 
nevah let ’em rub no boots on me... . 

Oh, Georgie May, will you end it some day, with a 
fine, quick mating of disgust and impatience, or will 
they gradually make you more driveling, more can- 
cerous, more content with flecks of body-cheer? The 
horseplays of chance, partly checked by the permis- 
sions and walls of your dung-striped environment, will 
decide the matter, but not entirely. Some nod or 
shrinking of your soul will have the last say... . 

Shucks, am ah going to tote these dumps all night? 
Snap out of it, Georgie, old spoht! ... Oh-h, Ar- 
kansaw gal, the Devil made youah mouth, ye-es mouth. 
. . . Oh-h, Arkansaw ga-al, youah buhning up the 
South, ah said South. . . . Arkansaw ga-a-al, you got 
a creamy skin, ah said skin... .Oh-h, Arkansaw 
ga-a-al, you jus’ was made to sin, yes, si-in. .. . 

Georgie descended a stairway in the rear of the two- 
story, frame building and entered the blind-pig, which 
was located behind an innocent-looking candy, to- 
bacco, and stationery store. Dago Joe, christened Gio- 
vanni Scollini, ran the place—Dago Joe, whose black 
eyes were twin sewers wherein glistenings slowly meas- 
ured the possibilities within cents and flesh. An in- 
audible laugh and snarl fitted so close together on his. 
face that neither could be distinguished from the other. 
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The hook in his nose was sublimely predatory but his 
lips were as soft as an unwhipped girl’s, yet puckered 
back, as though they felt the presence of some outside, 
raping intention. His body was springy and never re- 
laxed. The rear room of his blind-pig was dirty, with 
an air like perfume and excrescence in a deadlock. 
Photographs and crude prints of prize-fighters, race- 
horses, spurred game-cocks, and women in frilly, dis- 
arranged, pink lingerie hung on the walls with their 
roses against cream paper peeled off and discolored in 
spots. The round, wooden tables were spotty and 
rickety; the varnished pine chairs had lost some of 
their rungs; a Wurlitzer Orchestrion stood in one cor- 
ner, and it played like an amateur Village Firemen’s 
Band on a holiday—grunting, nasal thumps and slid- 
ings. Purgatory, if you exist in the Hereafter you must 
be a place where the doomed ones are forced to sit in 
harshly garish, vermin-haunted rooms and listen to 
the metallic, squeaky profanation of music. Yet the 
difference between Dago’s blind-pig and most studios, 
parlors, could be summed up as one of exteriors alone 
—careless, childlike, brazenly dirty in the pig: a thou- 
sand slightly separated versions of insipid symmetry, 
“proper” cohesion, and half-hearted originality in the 
opposite furnishings and decorations. 

Nine people were seated around the room and they 
called out: “Hello, Gawgie—how’s booty to-night?” 
“Dopey ses youah gettin’ crummy,” “Gawgie found a 
man with a candystick—ye-es, she did!” “Gawgie 
Pawgie, slipped in the pie,” “Come on, Gawgie, give us 
a rub.” 
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Goc a-naturedly, Georgie made faces at them—the 
salutations were not insults but a liking—for the mo- 
ment at least—that employed sneers only to effect a 
teasing familiarity. Canines biting a little at each 
other’s haunches but staying the full power of teeth. 
.. . In a crisis, loyalty, cutting, or scurrying off— 
mostly the latter two—but now, casual sound greeting 
an approved member, and the less envenomed gayety 
brought by the first few drinks of the evening. 

Emmy Lou was seated at a table between Dopey 
and another man, Whitey Rowan. Whitey was a pimp 
and a card-stacking gambler—a tall man with blotches 
on his shroudedly reptilian face, blond hair, and hands 
that scherzoed interminably on the table-top. His 
woman was dying in a hospital—typhoid fever, pushed 
along by the buckets of cold water he had thrown on 
her one night when she had refused to rise from her 
bed and had complained that she was too sick to go 
out on her nightly rounds. Now he told himself that 
he was sorry for the poor slob, but how was he to 
know—hadn’t she shammed illness time after time just 
because she didn’t want to trot out and bring it in? 
Aw, cripes, all had to die some time, though he hoped 
Flora Belle wouldn’t pass out—she wasn’t a bad sort 
and she sure could grind—just lazy, and always whin- 
ing around about her pa-a-ins. In the meantime, here 
was this Emmy Lou, even better-looking than Flora 
and able to rake it in—if he could bag her he’d be in 
clover. 

He played up to her, abetted by Dopey, who saw 
a chance to do Kominsky an evil turn. Emmy and 
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Georgie, as usual, greeted each other effusively, as 
though they had been achingly separated for years. 
Georgie sat down beside Dopey and eyed Rowan with 
that look where contempt nearly fades into idle inat- 
tention. Sparking with Emmy, and his woman near 
dead, the bed-bug. 

“Wheah’s youah haht anyways?” Emmy asked 
Rowan. “Why you rubbing me smooth, huh, with poah 
Flo’ Belle maybe breathing her las’ down at Saint 
Mercy’s? You ought be ’shamed uh youahself!” 

“Ah won’ help her none moping round,” Rowan 
answered, “and ’sides, she and me done broke up 
*bout two days fo’ she.took sick. Wasn’t no love lost 
between us. She’s a good ’nough gal ’cept she laks to 
laze round too much to suit me. No git-up to her 
nohow. . . . Youah the sugah pie ah’m aftah, Emmy— 
you got her beat all hollow.” 

“Le’s see how you talk when Mike blows in”— 
Emmy was a little coquettish. 

She had grown so sick of Mike, with his alternate 
wheedlings and barkings, that she was tempted to lead 
Rowan on. Rowan was no good, she knew, but he 
couldn’t be much worse than Mike. Cose he was a p. i. 
but if she could make him daffy enough on her he 
might be willing to keep her—even p.i.’s sometimes 
collected from one woman and spent it on another one 
they wanted but couldn’t land no other way. 

“Ah’m not ’fraid uh Mike oah ten lak him,” Rowan 
answered. “You be mah woman and ah’ll take caiuh 
uh him. He’s yellah anyway, ah know.” 
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“You can tell all that to Mistah Kominsky—don’ be 
wasting it now on me,” Emmy said, impudently. 

“You could do a sight wuss’n hook up with Whitey,” 
Dopey cut in. 

“Well, maybe ah could ’n’ maybe ah couldn’t”— 
Emmy was still non-committally impudent. 

“°At’s right, you stick up fo’ me, Dopey”— Rowan 
was confidently jocose. 

He’d have this baggage peddling for him before the 
end of the week, see if he wouldn’t, and if she put up 
a kick, he’d beat her around the belly and legs where 
it wouldn’t show and lay her up for a spell. Always 
worked—when they was able to walk again they had 
the fear of God put in them. 

Georgie May frowned at the two men and gave 
Emmy a dark smile—poor Emmy, Mike was making 
her puke so strong she was willing to take anything 
that came along, just to get rid of him. She’d have 
to warn Emmy about Whitey—he was nasty as they 
made them and Emmy’d only be heading for the hos- 
pital, like his other woman, ‘less she put him there 
first. 

“Sa-ay, Em’s white ’n’ ovah twenty-one,” Georgie 
said. “You let her be. She ain’ so dumb she cain’t 
speak up if she’s hankahing fo’ somebody.” 

“Now, Gawgie, sweet, you jus’ let them go on spout- 
ing”—a breeze was in Emmy’s voice. ‘“‘’T’won’ do no 
hahm. They love to haind out that ol’ b. s.” 

“B.s. nothing, ah’m nuts "bout you,” Rowan said, 
squeezing her arm as though he were examining a link 
of sausage. 
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“Sho’ ’nough, Whitey’s passing it straight—tol’ me 
so only yestiday.”—Dopey lied easily. 

“Lak hell he did—you ain’ seen him since Hectah 
was mangy”—Georgie scowled at Dopey. 

Shuah, he’d like to sick Whitey on Emmy jus’ to get 
even with Mike. . . . Dopey returned the scowl, but 
without much spirit. No use riling her where Emmy 
was concerned—they stuck together like two-in-one on 
the shoe—but he wished she’d shet her damn mouth 
now! 

“Don’ call me no liah, see—ah nevah take that,” 
he said, softly, just to maintain his front. 

A fat woman, Amy Thompson, standing behind 
Emmy, cut into the conversation. Amy was thirty, 
and blowzy in her scarlet, gunny-sack dress, and her 
silly, jelly-like face never lost its obtuse fleck of a 
smile—a smile killed but retaining one quivering 
particle. 

“What you people fussin’ bout?” she queried. 

“Whitey heah’s looking fo’ steady grinding, trying 
to get me to splice up with him.”—Emmy’s bow-shaped 
mouth drolly drew near to a hard smile of her own. 
“You had him once, if ah’m not mistaken. You want 
* to rec’mend him, huh?” 

Amy and Whitey exchanged looks—fear, fascination, 
and dislike shifting into each other on her face: a stiff 
threat on his. She remembered his fists driving into 
her body when she had had poor luck and turned up 
with only a five-spot; his habit of nearly twisting her 
wrist off under the table when she wasn’t acting like 
he wanted her to; his love-making—and the night 
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when he had kicked her out and lugged in a younger 
woman. She hated him, hated him, yet she’d take him 
back in a second—he had hurt her times galore but a 
man wasn’t a man unless he did that to a woman, and, 
oh, how much more sweet it had been every time he 
took her afterwards. 

“Whitey’s a scrumptious boy, he is,” she said. 
“‘Nevah done me no wrong ’cept he got tiuhd uh me.” 

Rowan smirked domineeringly at her. 

“Hang round till ah leave,” he said, playfully. 
“Theah’s no telling—if ah cain’t put no gingah intah 
Emmy now ah might take you fo’ the booby-prize.” 

“You hold youah hosses—mah Tommy’s a jealous 
man, he is, and he don’ lak to be crossed none,” she 
replied, before she passed on. 

Though she was really grateful for his tidbit, it was 
necessary for her to bridle up on the surface so that 
she might still feel sought after. 

Whitey and Dopey began to talk about the prevailing 
hard times. 

“The way Roosevelt’s lamming them trusts now, 
money’s gitting real scairy,” Dopey said. “We'll have 
*’nothah panic fo’ you know what’s up. . . . Co-ose, 
that won’ bothah us so much, the way we git it, but 
jus’ the same we got to spend some of it—cain’t lift 
ev’thing, yuh know.” 

“Sho’, take prices now, theah scuttling up to beat 
the band—cain’t buy a decent suit fo’ no less’n twenty, 
’n’ fohty cents fo’ a pohk-chop meal.” 

There was a pause and then Whitey went on: “Aw, 
Roosevelt’s a big blow-hahd, that’s what he is: We’d a 
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bin a damn sight bettah off with Bryan. He’s got moah 
common sense by the yahd and he’s not a wind-jam- 
mah. When he says a thing he means it: They won’ 
let him win up nohth ’cause theah ’fraid he’d tuhn 
things upside-down if he evah got in. It’s ’bout time 
them big blokes up nohth stopped running this country 
anyways.” 

Both men had the infinitely knowing airs of people 
wise to the machinations of big politics. 

“Youah tooting now—give the South a chance, ah 
say’”— Dopey strove to look aggrieved but he was not 
really ruffled. 

Around election-times he strung with the Democrats 
because they paid the most money—beating up negroes 
to keep them away from the polls was a lucrative and 
enjoyable job. . . . Civic pride was foreign to these 
men and yet they often prattlingly assumed a bit of it 
during the halts in their flesh-shufflings and outcast 
schemings, to bring back a ghost of the “honest -citi- 
zen” parts which they had forfeited. In common with 
most of the men in their underworld, they liked to 
discuss political and commercial events, with a rip- 
snorting authority, because it brought a seemingly wise 
breadth to the sneaking crampedness of their lives. 
. . . Dopey and Whitey were in the midst of a debate 
on high tariff versus low, airing their misinformations 
and newspaper promptings, when Georgie cut in: “Hey, 
Dopey, talk ’bout something youah hep to: Youah 
ejucashun ain’ much to speak of but youah mouth 
don’ b’lieve it. ‘The ’Mairican manufactuah couldn’ 
compete with swawhms of undahpaid fawrun laibuh’— 
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you must have got that one out of the Telugraiph- 
Appeal, ol’ boy.” 

“That so? Jus’ ’cause youah ign’rant ’bout things 
you needn’t think ev’body else is, too” —Dopey was 
scratched but not angry: the attack was too harmless 
to be dignified. 

The only raw spots in his vanity were his prowess 
aS a woman-snatcher and his efficiency with fists and 
gun. Why, women couldn’t even vote—they were juicy 
inferiors, who tried to stick their tongues out at the 
wisdom of the other sex which ran the country. 

A commotion made Dopey and the others at the 
table turn towards a corner of the pig. Chairs had 
been overturned, glasses had fallen to the floor, and 
two girls were fighting and screaming abuse at each 
other while a man sought to wrench them apart. “Slap 
her butties,” “Lift ’em up, kid,” “Take uh haif-nelson 
on her’”—cries of appreciative, malicious, kindling ad- 
vice and remonstrance rose from the others in the room. 
Complete animals now, assuaging their own contusions 
and boils by watching and egging-on two, outside 
counterparts of themselves. . . . The sense of delicious 
safety that feasts on the pain and agitation of other 
people. . . . A return to the feeling of intact superi- 
ority which observes inferior entertainers injuring each 
other. . . . Yet, something more than that. The fruit- 
less torpor of minds, the flagellated quaking of hearts, 
rising to assail the foul riddle of life, clawing at the 
aloof face of mystery to bring it more obvious zig- 
zags of blood, more understandable howls of attack 
and! retreat... . 
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And are the motives different at tea-party and 
studio? A writer speaks of a woman, the mistress of 
his “friend,” a publisher. “She had two pictures nailed 
on the wall above her bed—one of hi-im, and one of 
Jesus Christ. When I asked her the reason for the 
juxtaposition, she said: ‘Oh-h, it ees because zey are 
boff soch gr-r-eat bluffers.’”’? Hahahaha, the audience 
plasters soothing derision on its own frustrations, at 
the expense of a man who will be respectfully greeted 
when he arrives at the party... . 

Both of these “upper” and underworld reactions 
are equally real. Human animals rend each other, like 
each other, from different necessities. In the under- 
world this process is more open, flares up to oath and 
blow: in “upper” worlds it relies upon indirect words— 
they have a more lasting edge, a less dissoluble saccha- 
rinity, and they are often remembered when the ef- 
‘fects of fists are forgotten... . 

The two girls were panting in a clinch, biting, clutch- 
ing at sides and buttocks, striving to trip each other 
down, with legs interlocked. One was slim, lissom, with 
a trace of small-pox pitting on her flabbily pretty face 
now made ugly by bared teeth and long scratches. 
Her long, black hair had half tumbled down, with 
hairpins hanging out of it, and her pale green shirt- 
waist had been half torn from the fancy leather belt 
around her hips, and her dark skirt was partly dragging 
on the floor. The other girl was fat and shorter— 
monstrously dangling bosom, bow-legs, and big-nosed, 
freckled face that nestled between handsome and 
homely. Her hair was sparsely mannish—it had fallen 
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out after a fever—and matted with a little blood near 
the forehead; her white cotton dress was ripped, and 
rolled up to her knees. 

“God damn you... you bin tellin’ men ah’m 
blistahed up... ah’ll kill yuh, ah will ... ah’ve 
nevah bin burnt in mah life’n you know it!” 

“You lousy li-i-ah, you know damn well you’ve bin 
. . . you low-down bastahd!” 

The cause of this shrieking mania, a burly, dapper 
man, with the face of a sleepy, castrated fox that rested _ 
oddly above his huge body, still tried to pry the girls 
apart but was unable to cope with the superhuman 
strength that can possess two bodies deranged by rage. 
He kept on repeating: “Stop it, stop it, Dago’ll throw 
us out—for Christ’s sake stop it, ah say!” 

The slim girl slipped and fell to the floor and the ° 
fat girl pounced on her, punching her face and trying 
to drive a knee into her stomach. Georgie May sprang 
from the table. 

“You let her get to her feet—don’ lam her while 
she’s down oah ah’ll bust you good,” she cried, as she 
started toward the two combatants. 

Dopey and Whitey leapt after her but before they 
could stop her she had seized the shoulders of the fat 
girl and pulled her away from her prey, throwing her 
to a sitting posture on the floor. At this juncture Dago 
Joe rushed in—he had heard the noise but his motto 
was not to interfere until the noise reached that cres- 
cendo which threatened a free-for-all, or which might 
attract attention from people outside on the street. 
When this happened he became furious—trying to get 
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his place pinched and take the bread out of his mouth! 

“Whatsa goin’ on here, what in hell’s a mat’?” he 
cried, as he stood above the two girls on the floor. 
“You wanna maka me close up, huh, you wanna bringa 
th’ dicks, huh, you lousy bitch. Why you no fighta 
outside, huh? Deesa place for drink, not for fight! 
I br-reaka you heads in, so help me Johnny!” 

He turned to Georgie. 

‘“‘You—why you wanna mix in? Eesa you business, 
huh?” 

The place had become silent now, save for his voice 
and the shuffling of feet and scraping of chair-legs. 

“Cairrie had Nellie down—wouldn’t give her no 
chaince,”’ Georgie replied, looking fearlessly at him. 
“Ah want to see ’em fight faiah’n squaiuh, ah do!” 

The two girls rose unsteadily to their feet, glaring 
at each other but casting sullenly frightened glances 
at Dago Joe. He strode to the slim one, Nellie, and 
gave her a push that sent her staggering halfway to 
the portiéred entrance. 

“You geta you damn hide outa here, queeck, ana 
you stay out whatsa more. You raisa the row 
ev’wherea you go!” 

He turned to the fat girl and drove his hand against 
her bosom, almost causing her to lose her balance. 

“Ana same goes for you, you punk! You gota da 
beeg mouth ana sawdust ina you head. I no wanta 
you trade—you takea you damn face outa here, see? 
I know whatta you got!” 

“See here, don’ you handle no woman uh mine lak 
that,” the burly man said, trying to bluster. “We'll 
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but you jus’ keep youah hands’n youah tongue to 
youahself.”’ . 

Dago had all of his patrons accurately classified— 
one wceuld fight at the first whisk of an insult; one 
fought only in a pinch; one was crazy and liable to 
spring anything from weak knees to attempted mur- 
der; one hollered a lot but forgot it the next day; 
one cherished his grudges and waited like a poised rat- 
tler, and so forth. He knew that the burly man, Tom 
Hendricks, was not precisely a coward but curiously 
slow-moving—one who needed a steady prodding be- 
fore his sluggish emotions could go on a tear. Casual 
contempt was in order. 

“Deesa my shack—you no likea, then go somea- 
where else,”’ he said, shrugging his shoulders. “I no 
wanta you here. You ana you crazee punks, you puta 
me outa business!” 

Hendricks felt that his honor had been sufficiently 
vindicated by the other man’s lessening belligerency 
and he was glad that the trouble was over—it had 
been partly the fault of that Carrie of his, anyway: 
oughta waited till she got that bastard alone. 
Natchuhly, Dago couldn’t stand for no one wreck- 
ing his pig. 

“All right, all right, we'll blow, but you keep youah 
paws offa Carrie now, that’s all ah say,” he replied, 
as he turned and pulled the fat girl after him. “Ah’m 
the man to whack her, not you.” 

When they had gone, Dago became cordial in a 
thrice—he knew that the good-will of his customers 
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depended upon an alternation of vigilance in moments 
of crises, and a hard species of near-affability other- 
wise—they had to respect him but feel that he was 
not bullying them except when he had to, to protect 
his blind-pig. Otherwise his life would have been in 
danger, since many of them were fully as tough and 
unscrupulous as he was. Brave enough, and carrying 
the scars of many a battle, he did not want to be 
stricken down on the road to his main ambition—an 
eventual return to the village of his birth in Italy, 
where he could play the part of a superbly bulldoz- 
ing, wealthy loafer and local god. In this particular 
situation, he knew that the atmosphere in his pig was 
still crackling, finger-itching—a lust for quarreling had 
been immediately encouraged and was aching to burst 
out again. 

“Justa to showa you my heart eesa in the right 
place, I geeva you all one a free round ona me. Ana- 
thing you wanta—beer, Bourbon, Benedict’! Coma 
long, Tony, takea th’ orders!” 

He beckoned to a slender, black-haired youth, who 
had a face of sheer, stolid dumbness and wore a spotty, 
once-white apron. 

“Youah all to th’ mustahd, Dago, ol’ boy!’—one 
of the men, stout but condor-like, slapped Scollini on 
the back, and expressions of assent came from some 
of the others. Many of them were far from flush 
and a free drink was not to be sneezed at. They were 
still sore, still felt that he had been too rough with 
the girls, but the next drink was more imperative. 
Take it out on him later if he didn’t pipe down. He 
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strolled about the tables, jollying, deriding beneath a 
careful good-humor, mollifying a little but not too 
much. He must always balance himself on the thread- 
like line between animosity and friendly relenting. 

“You peop’ treata me white I treata you same,” 
he said to Dopey. “You knowa that. Thosa girl, Nell 
ana Caree, they puta Andy Pottini outa bus’ lasta year. 
You ’member? They busta his winda ana beega crowd 
he come. The dicks hada pull him in causa the damn 
papers, they geta hold of it!” 

“Ah ain’ got no bone tuh pick with you, Dago,” 
Dopey replied. “Them sluts had it coming to them, 
ah’ll say.” 

Georgie looked at Dago with an innate, speculative 
disfavor. 

“Why’d you push poah Nellie?” she demanded. 
“She didn’t staht nothing, ah saw the hull thing, and 
’sides she was beat up bad ’nough, lawd knows. 
Youah too frisky with youah hands, you are.” 

“Say, watta you t’ink, ’ma gonna kees her when 
she raisa hell here?” he queried, sarcastically. 
“Sheesa get off lucky, I talla you!” 

He did not like Georgie May because he considered 
her a meddlesome lunatic, but she was too good a cus- 
tomer and too influential with Dopey and his tough 
kind to be bawled out with any open heat. 

“Veh, youah lucky she’s got a man that don’ rile 
’quick—” Georgie turned up her nose. 

“Aw, fohget it, Gawgie,’ Dopey said. “None uh 
them punks break theah backs taking up fo’ you when 
youah in a pickle!” 
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Dago responded to a call from an adjoining table, 
and Emmy Lou said: “Ah wondah what’s keeping 
Mike—he shoulda bin heah long ago—” Emmy’s 
small face held the shimmering of a harlot, unbending 
without desire to a fool to see what he would do, as 
she looked at Rowan. 

“Let him come, ah can handle him,” Rowan said, 
a little shaky inside but hoping that Dopey would help 
him against the common enemy if it came to a show- 
down. 

He was never averse to fighting, but that damn 
Kominsky had thirty pounds the better of him—no 
joking matter. 

“The way ah feel now, ah may save you the 
trouble,’ Dopey declared softly. 

The prospect of an encounter always subdued him 
outwardly—a species of relaxed lip-smacking over the 
probable outcome, and because he loved to catch his 
adversary off guard. He had scarcely finished his 
words when Mike swung into the room. 

Mike had had several drinks in another blind-pig, 
while playing in a poker game where he had won sixty 
dollars by marking the edges of the cards with his 
fingernails, and his little, black eyes shone like those 
of a malevolent prince. He wobbled as he walked, with 
chin uplifted, to Emmy Lou’s table. He had spied 
Rowan feeling the nape of her neck, and it was a touch 
of vitriol—for all he knew she might have just come 
from slipping it to this p.i. . . . The memory of his 
past night with her seethed hotly in his head. She 
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had asked him for a fiver and he had given her a sin- 
gle and told her to be thankful for that. She had 
raised it to the gas-jet over her head and burnt it, 
and said: “It'll be six now, see, jus’ cause youah so 
doggone close!” He had made a dive for her but she 
had grabbed his razor from the bureau and held him 
at bay. . . . Ah, to split every vein in her body and 
let the gushing blood bring a hushed, gorged abatement 
to his cruelty. Cracking her bones to the marrow, 
while she howled and heaved, would be even sweeter. 
He translated it as tear the guff out of her. The loss 
of the dollar itself was nothing—it was the spitting 
on his generosity; the temerity with which she had 
belched into the face of that power which every man 
needed to have over his woman. 

She had laughed, with a reeling softness akin to de- 
mentia, as she brandished the razor and then said: 
“Well, heah’s weah you oah me goes to hell!” ... 
Instinctively struck by the additional steel in her feel- 
ings, prudence had slo-o-owly mastered him, ending 
in the self-whisper: “Get her when she can’t hit back. 
You pertend to call it off now, and you wait till to- 
morrow. You jump on her any time to-night and she 
might break away and grab the nigger-banjo again. 
Get her where it'll hurt the most—throw her over 
right in front of the crowd and say she’s too bum to 
suit you.” 

With a mighty effort he had forced a grin to his face 
and said: ‘‘Co-o-ome o-on, Em, lay down that nigger 
hardware—you might cut your pretty face. I like your 
gumption, see, so I'll give you the five, but don’t let 
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it go to your head. I’m not picking skins up on the 
street!” 

Distrustfully, she had dropped the razor and gone 
to bed, saying: ‘Mind you, no tricks now, oah you'll 
wish you hadn’t,” while he still clung to his pose of 
begrudging admiration. 

Now, as he stood beside her table, his black eyes 
contracted until only chinks of light showed, and his 
face twitched poisonously beneath the ordeal of an 
evil smile as he looked at her. The drama of looks 
between Mike and the four at the table was sharply 
cloven, pregnant—ill-will active and passive. Emmy 
Lou regarded him with apathy and the least touch 
of querulousness; Rowan’s face was a murderer’s in- 
tention trying to wear politeness; Dopey scanned him 
with the icy ennui of one about to squash a cockroach; 
and Georgie May, almost oblivious, gave him glances 
of lukewarm disfavor. 

“Maybe I’m shoving into your lil’ party, Emmy,” 
Mike said, slowly. “I hate to come ’long at the wrong 
time, y’ know. You and Whitey jus’ go on acting 
mushy. Don’t mind me.” 

“Shut up,” Emmy Lou replied, unmoved. “You oah 
no othah man’ll evah get no mohgidge on me—ah’ll 
do jus’ lak ah want to, see?” 

“What’s on youah chest—soah at me?” Rowan in- 
quired, hugging a modicum of friendly veiling, with 
a patent reluctance. 

“T'll let you know quick enough when I am”—Mike 
was curt but not definitely hostile. 

He took a chair from a nearby table and sat between 
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Emmy Lou and Georgie, facing Rowan and Dopey, 
who were seated on the other side of the girls. Con- 
strained silence reigned for fifteen seconds. 

“‘Jus’ won sixty in a game down at Toney’s”—Mike 
patted his pocket with a surly pride. “Think I’ll find 
me a new woman—Emmy’s getting played out.” 

“Well, do it then and stop shooting youah trap”— 
Emmy was matter-of-fact. “Ill move mah duds out 
to-night.” 

“°At’s uh gal, ah’m with you,” Rowan said. “Ah’ve 
always had a soft spot fo’ you, ol’ timah.” 

“Don’ make it too soft oah you'll melt”—Emmy 
was still firmly subdued—the relief that attended the 
coming of a finality which she had longed for. 

“Emmy won’ hook up with you less she’s outtuh 
her haid’”—Georgie gave Rowan a disdainful glance. 

Rowan became angry. 

“You’d bettah keep youah lip out uh mah busi- 
ness,” he said. “Ah don’t want no fuss with you, but 
you jus’ leave me “lone, undahstand?”’ 

“Shuah, bite youah own pie fo’ a change”—Dopey 
was nettled at Georgie. 

“Some day you'll all get it into youah thick domes 
that Emmy and me always stick togethah,’ Georgie 
said. 

“VYouah doggone right we do”—Emmy gazed fondly 
at Georgie. 

Mike had been enraged by Emmy’s calm reception 
to the break between them—it was a mortal dig at 
his vanity, and Georgie’s ignoring him increased the 
wound. 
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“You both think you’re high’n mighty, don’t you?” 
he asked, scowling at the two women. “I’ve seen 
better’n you panhandling for six bits down on North 
Clark Street in Chicago. Why, they wouldn’ use either 
one uh you for a snot-rag where I come from! You’re 
jus’ a pair uh crummy, loose wind spouters, that’s what 
you are!” 

A spark sprang up in Dopey’s head—the time for 
action had arrived. He leapt to his feet, overturning 
his light chair. Mike also darted up—fear and hatred 
swirling, fluctuating in his head. This man was out to 
get him. An ape, a snake, and a tarantula, born from 
the exact point where the zealous undermining of alco- 
hol meets the unhappy retirement of a soul. Harpies, 
striving to prove that soul and mind are myths. Rav- 
ing flesh, do you rip forward vainly, never tearing the 
impenetrable secret from the miasma of your undoing? 
... The great WHY—W H Y, clawing itself to pieces 
in the hope that one of them will fly upward in the 
pain of a final answer. .. . 

The life of any man is a handful of scattered sec- 
onds—mercurial, never-forgotten compressions of dis- 
covery, torment, fear, ecstasy. Such seconds found 
Mike and Dopey, as they leapt from their chairs. In 
Mike, the revelation that he was not a coward when 
his back scraped the wall: in Dopey, the realization 
that he was a born killer, that murder was a bliss 
which he had been desperately avoiding. He must end 
this man’s life, kick his prone face, with the thrill 
of a king, then hurry into the night to some distant 
city, with a self-praising relief. 
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As Dopey started around the table to get Mike, 
Mike’s right hand quickly sought his rear pocket. 
Dopey stopped, his knees bending in the brakelike 
motion, his hand darting inside of his coat. The two 
revolvers flashed out almost simultaneously, but 
Dopey’s muzzle was leveled first. Two shots from 
Dopey and one from Mike, so close together that they 
sounded like a drummer’s tattoo. Mike sagged down 
to the floor, with a forward pawing of hands, as though 
seeking support from the air. A rivulet of blood 
dropped from Dopey’s left temple grazed by a bullet. 

During the few seconds between the rising of the 
men and the shooting, Georgie May, Emmy, and 
Rowan had shifted in their chairs to get a fuller view 
of the combatants and then sat petrified, their faces 
blankly devouring the ensuing events. Now, individu- 
ality returned to them as they jumped to their feet. 
Georgie May was coo! but a little sorrowful as she 
looked down at the writhing, moaning body of Mike; 
Emmy Lou was dismayed, undecided, as she waited 
for Georgie to give the cue; Rowan looked crafty and 
victorious. Dopey took two, quick steps to Mike, 
kicked him hard in the face and neck, and then, re- 
turning the Smith and Wesson to his coat, he wheeled 
toward the other three. 

“Let’s cleah out,” he said. “We'll hop through the 
back windah theah’n duck down the alley. Them 
dicks may be in front right now.” 

Without further ado, he sped toward a window to 
the left-rear of the room. The other men and women 
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in the blind-pig had taken in the shooting with a silent, 
greedy pleasure—they were accustomed to such affrays, 
and even now, as Dopey hurried to escape, they 
showed none of the consternation and pandemonium 
that seizes respectable people, or less hardened audi- 
ences, when melodrama breaks in their midst. Quietly, 
and with little talk, some of them crowded behind 
Dopey as he struggled to break open the locked win- 
dow, and others slunk through the portiéred entrance, 
fearing that the police might arrive before the window 
could be used, and risking this arrival through the 
store in front. 

Tony, the waiter, had rushed upstairs immediately 
after the shooting, to summon his boss. Rowan tugged 
at Emmy Lovu’s arm. 

“Wake up, they got that damn windah open,” he 
cried. 

Emmy Lou held back and said to Georgie: “Oh, 
honey, ah know he’s a dog, ah know, but ah cain’t 
leave him lak this! What’ll ah do?” 

“You won’ help the bastahd none staying heah,”’ 
Georgie answered quickly. “’F he’s daid, so much 
the bettah. ’F he ain’, youah through with him, any- 
ways. Come ’long now.” 

As she dragged Emmy toward the window, Dago 
burst into the room, his face oddly distorted by anger, 
his white teeth gleaming out from his swarthy skin. 
Tony ran in behind him. 

“Goddamma you, you geta me arrest, you break 
upa my joint,” he cried, as he strode forward. “I busta 
you head in, Whitey—you no geta way from me!” 
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As he clinched with Whitey he yelled to Tony: 
“Knocka them bastards down; Tony! You keepa them 
here!” 

The pounding of two policemen could be heard on 
the front door, which was locked from the outside. 
Tony rushed forward as Georgie May was about to 
clamber through the window to join Emmy, who stood 
in the alley. Georgie turned and kicked him in the 
stomach, and he fell back on his haunches, gasping 
with pain. Then she climbed out to Emmy, while 
Rowan and Dago were still fighting around the room. 

The two women sped down the alley, and walked 
up one street and down another, slowly, as though they 
were out for an unmoved evening stroll. They 
straightened their hair and dresses—they had aban- 
doned their hats in the pig but that did not attract 
attention, since even on this late September night 
women of the city often took short walks, with un- 
covered heads. . . . For a while they were silent and 
stared straight ahead, adjusting their hearts and minds 
to a lighter stress; scarcely knowing what to say; 
troubled by eventualities but relieved at the tem- 
porary respite. 

“Reckon he’s gone, Gawgie?” Emmy asked, a quaver 
in her voice. 

“Got him in the shouldah and right above the belly 
—hahd to tell.” 

“Ah ain’ craving fo’ nobody to paiss out, no mattah 
how lousy he is—ah hope he lives, jus’ so he leaves 
me be,” Emmy said. 

“He won’ pestah you none daid’”—Georgie was 
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scowling. “Ah’d get a good -laif out uh his feeun/al, 
ah would. Ah hope to Gawd he croaks!” 

More silence. 

“Think Dopey’s going to hide round town?” 

“Catch him doing that! He’s making a bee-line 
fo’ the I. C. freight-yahds right now—be in Noo 
Awleans day aftah nex’. He knows that shebang from 
A to Z.” 

“You sorry ’bout him leaving?” 

“Naw, I was going to ditch him this week. He ain’ 
the wust ah’ve seen—jus’ pic’youne with his money and 
too doggone tiahsome once you got him tame.” 

Another silence followed. 

“Poah Mike, maybe he’s telling it to the ol’ dahk boy 
now—” Emmy sighed after her words. 

“You shut up ’bout Mike—he made the fust grab 
fo’ his tool and Dopey had to plug him.” 

They came to a public-square in the heart of the 
business district—a park two blocks long and wide, with 
gravel walks, wooden-iron benches, the inevitable foun- 
tain in the center of a large, round basin of stone, and 
beech, pine, and magnolia trees. With its closely clipped 
lawns and regular flower-beds, laved in the grave 
conundrum of moonlight, the park was Nature wearing 
an air of prim, emasculated distress. Men who spy 
beauty in orderly-cut vegetation and preened foliage 
are only using emotion to compliment the neat steadi- 
ness of their minds. They build parks, in which they 
may walk or loll with the complacency of those who 
have vitiated a wild Enemy—all except lovers, who 
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find even in the shorn grass, flowers, and bushes, an 
inciting hint of more primeval matings. 

The park still held a sprinkling of people; trolley- 
cars rattled past in front of it; the unlit, four and five- 
story buildings standing on each of its sides made a 
near-ugly, angular sleep. The murmur of sounds in 
the air was a vast infant’s gibberish. 

Georgie and Emmy flopped on a bench and looked 
at each other with a tongue-tied resignation. Finally 
Emmy spoke: 

“Lawsie me-e, we done lef’ ouah satchels theah!”’ 

“Haven’t you noticed mah bubs look pretty big,” 
Georgie said, with a grin, as she extracted the black 
leather satchels from her bosom. 

“Good ol’ Gawgie, now they cain’t even prove we 
was theah,” Emmy cried. 

“You bet not! Now you lissen to youah honey. No 
one won’ snitch on us ’cept maybe Mike, if he gets 
well. Even Dago’ll keep his lip down—the crowd 
won’ buy booze from no squealah and he knows it. 
. . . We jus’ got to keep undah covah fo’ the nex’ 
month oah so. . . . How’ll we do it, huh?” 

Emmy pondered, screwing up the distorted bow of 
her mouth, in the rare effort. 

“Ah don’ see nothing but the Res’n mah mouth ain’ 
watahing fo’ that hole,” she said, despairingly. 

“Me neetah, but it’s got to be done. We'll take a 
chaince with Claira—she rambuncshus ’nough, lawd 
knows, but she laks me ’cause ah used to buy her 
snow. Jus’ couldn’t stand her whining and whining fo’ 
ipa 
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“Ah don’ trust nobody.” 

“Think ah do? Weah up against it, that’s all. If she 
comes clean we can take the parlah in her crib— 
peddle jus’ ’nough to keep going without wising ev’body 
wheah we are.” 

A short silence. ... Emmy was weaker than 
Georgie—the former had as much physical courage but 
was less capable of resolution and detached reasoning. 
Emmy was emotion alone—her mind followed her feel- 
ings, like a piqued, astigmatic child. 

“Ah’ll do anything you say, hon—it’s too much fo’ 
me to figgah out,” she said, with a confiding weariness. 

After a little while they rose and walked toward 
the Res’. They strode down a broad business street, 
lined with stores, hotels, three theaters. The drug- 
stores, confectionery and soft-drink places, and smaller 
restaurants were still open, with arc-lights over their 
painted signs, and infrequent electric names. The age 
of little, soulless globes of light, printing the arguments 
and announcements of greed and smartly spangled 
carnality upon the outside night, was not yet in full 
possession of exterior America, particularly in the 
South. Long, yellow and green, flat-topped trolley-cars 
rumbled above the stone-block pavement; little electric 
runabouts rambled by, looking like horse-cabs shorn 
of their shafts and large wheels. The automobiles had 
high, untopped bodies, short hoods, and prominent 
steering-wheels—utility had not yet adopted a trimly 
glossy, smoothly modulated symmetry to make its 
vicious, heart-flattening rule more presentable. 

The sidewalks held only a scattering of people, 
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for the city grew outwardly dead as midnight ap- 
proached. The girls entered a drug-store, with its oval, 
blue, red, and brown window-globes, and its neat 
shelves of bottles with chemical labels, and patent 
medicines—drug-stores were still pharmacies in this 
day, and not department and general-furnishing shops. 
Georgie bought a bottle of smelling-salts, on the chance 
that Clara might be in one of the stupors that some- 
times succeed protracted coke-orgies. Leaving the 
drug-store, the girls walked down a side street till they 
came to a surfacely dismal, unkempt, cowed region— 
one- and two-story wooden frames with angular hoods, 
high stairways and little front-porches, or worn stoops 
on a level with and touching the sidewalk. Most of 
the paint on the houses had been reduced to the 
smudged cringings of brown and gray shades, though 
here and there a dirty green or yellow house stood in 
the pallidly sickly glow of a street arc-light, like some 
jester desecrated and trapped. 

Sometimes long, wooden, one-story structures lined 
the streets—cribhouses where independent courtesans 
rented rooms with windows straight above the side- 
walk: windows at which they sat at night and called 
out to pig, rabbit, rooster, and dog. Their windows 
were now for the most part closed and blinded, as 
were those of the houses, for just after midnight the 
Res began to pull a shroud over its fightings, squirm- 
ings, pawings, laughing trades high-keyed with alcohol, 
strident brutalities. 

Squeals, oaths, and clinkings sometimes sounded 
from behind the windows—strange fragments of happi- 
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ness and hate; hints of drama pricking the imagina- 
tion; an imbecile erratically pieced together in the 
secretive throes of night. Nickelodeons and pianolas 
could be faintly heard—music in the mood of a me- 
chanically aroused clodhopper. The sidewalks were 
frequently cinders between half-buried boards: some 
of the houses were fronted by despondent-looking trees 
and bushes, or dusty, litter-strewn excuses for lawns, 
neither wild nor well-kept, enclosed by tumble-down 
picket-fences. 

Georgie and Emmy entered one of the low crib- 
houses, walked down a musty hallway dimly lit by 
gas-jets, and knocked at one of the numbered doors. 
Stage-whispers, grunts, moans, and sometimes a throt- 
tled wheeze of laughter slipped from the nearby rooms. 
Clara White came to the door but did not open it. 

“Who’s theah?—ah’m busy now—” her voice was 
tightly just above a whisper. 

“Tt’s Gawgie May ’n’ ah’ve got Emmy Lu with me. 
Weah in a tough pickle, Claira, hon—open tne doah ’n’ 
ah’ll tell you what’s up.” 

Clara turned the key and stepped into the hallway. 
“Fo’ Gawd’s sake, what’s happened, Gawgie?” she 
asked. 

(Thank the lawd, she isn’t doped up! ) 

“Dopey gave Mike the lead down to Dago Joe’s— 
plugged him bad’n maybe killed him,” Georgie said 
hurriedly. “They was fussing ovah us cause that 
bastahd Mike called us duhty names. We jus’ got to 
lay low fo’ the nex’ few weeks, Claira, and you got 
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to give us paht uh youah place, see? Them dicks, 
they’d raise the guts out uh us if they nabbed us— 
might even railroad us ’n’ sweah we stahted the rumpus. 
It’s bin done befoh.” 

Clara’s face jerked between pity and dubiousness. 

“You know what a soft streak ah’ve got fo’ you, 
Gawgie, you know it,” she answered, “but how in the 
dickens are we gointa manage it? Ah cain’t take mah 
men through the parlah while youah doing business!” 

“You get some potiaihs’n we'll string ’em cross 
haif the room,” Emmy urged. “We won’ be taking in 
much—jus’ ’nough to slide by till this heah scrape 
blows ovah, that’s all.” 

Clara was silent, while selfishness and a fearful affec- 
tion for Georgie struggled on her fat face. Georgie, 
to her, was the mystery of a saint and a spitfire dwell- 
ing in one body—give you her last cent one minute and 
then liable to slap your puss off the next, for anything 
she didn’t take to. The fear, subdued by gratitude, 
passed into a maudlin, half-sincere love. 

“Ga-awgie, you poah darling, cose ah’ll keep you 
heah, ’n’ Emmy Lou too. Why ah’d give you the shuht 
raght off mah back aftah all you done fo’ me, Gawgie 
honey.” 

A rough, masculine voice came from the blackness 
of the room—‘What’s all that blabbering out there? 
You come on in now or I'll be raising the roof, d’you 
hear me?” 

“He’s a greenie—one uh them damn drummahs from 
Chi-i,” Clara whispered, hastily. “You-all come on in 
and sit down—don’ make no noise. He only paid me 
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fo’? two owahs and ah’ll git shet uh him soon’s ah 
can.” ! 

She closed the door and returned to the man in the 
adjoining, curtained-off room while Emmy and Georgie 
softly felt their way through the dark parlor and sat 
down. Complaint and cajolery rose behind the curtains. 

“Who'd you let in now?” 

“Jus’ two gals ah know—theah up ’gainst it and got 
no place to stay. Please don’ mind, honey.” 

“Veah, how the hell do I know it’s not a couple of 
blokes waiting to jump on me? You floosies are pretty 
slick, all right, but I’m just a little slicker!” 

“Tf you don’ b’lieve me, hon, you can git up ’n’ 
look fo’ youahself.” 

“That’s just what I’m going to do!” 

He rose, parted the curtains, and struck a match, 
lifting it with his right hand while his left was warily 
clenched—a fat man of medium size, with a two-thirds 
bald pate and the big-nosed, nervous-lipped face of a 
middle-aged bailiff frightened in the midst of some 
silly act and shakily scowling to preserve some vestige 
of the former dignity. After he had lit another match, 
Georgie said: “You go on back’n tend to youah woman, 
ol’ spoht. Weah not going to eat you up—don’ be 
*fraid.” The man grunted—relief and irritation. 

“You've got so-ome gall, butting in like this,” he 
replied, peevishly, as he disappeared behind the cur- 
tainsnc.: 

Before he departed, Clara lit the gas in the “parlor,” 
and he stood near the doorway, eyeing Georgie and 
Emmy. Ashamed of his previous perturbation, and 
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liking the turn of Georgie, he assumed a jaunty, know- 
ing, eye-winking pose as he twirled his large, black- 
banded Panama hat on one finger and puffed at his 
cigar. He wanted to leave with a redeeming, masculine 
flourish, tempered by a bluff at gallantry. These women 
were cheap sluts, but, uh, still, they were women, and 
that brown-haired one sure looked A number one. 

“Sorry I acted so sore, ladies,” he said, “but I’ve 
been in some pretty tight places in my time and a man’s 
got to be mighty careful, yeh know. I don’t usually lose 
my manners with the women-folk, ’specially pretty 
ones like you two, now.” 

“It’s jake with me—ah’m not mad—” Georgie spoke 
indifferently to brush him out of the room. 

“That’s fine—suppose we get together here to-mor- 
row night, huh? I’ve still got two more days in this 
terr’tory. How ’bout it?” 

“You jus’ come down’n we'll see,” Georgie checked 
a yawn. 

Fo’ Christ’s sake, would she have to haul him ovah 
the coal befo’ he’d trot along? Clara walked up to him 
and put an arm around his shoulder. 

“Don’ talk lak that now—ah’ll be gitting jealous,” 
she said, archly. 

He laughed and kissed her. 

“So long, girls—I’ll be round ’bout ten to-morrow 
night,” he said, as he flat-footed through the door- 
way. 

Clara sighed as:she sat down between Georgie and 
Emmy. 

“Theah’s one fellah ah’d love to do up brown,” she 
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said. “Blabbing lak blue murdah’n fo’ his measly 
five.” 

As she spoke, her hands made little passes in the 
air and her lips still went up and down after she was 
silent—signals of the sniffer when the effects are peter- 
ing out. Clara was not a cokie of the ever-groveling 
kind—she would break away from the snow for three 
or four months, torturing herself with the wan, sniffling 
bravery of a child when she became overpowered by: 
her fear that the stuff would kill her—she had a valvu- 
lar leakage of the heart and one of the docs on the 
edge of the Res was always warning her. Then a 
demoniacal urge would suddenly split her and she would 
run to Pauline, the landlady of a neighboring house, 
who sold the snow at exorbitant prices, and give all 
her savings for a few pill-boxes of the powder. .. . 
At this time she was trying to bribe the habit by taking 
a pinch only once or twice a day when her craving 
reached a superexcruciating pitch. 

“Oh, let that weasel go hang himself,’ Georgie said, 
impatiently. “You lissen heah to what happened down 
at Dago Joe’s.” 

Georgie described the events in the blind-pig, with 
business-like, insensitive words—she had been through 
four shootings in her life, one of them aimed at her 
by a drunken teamster, who had mistakenly claimed 
that she had given him a venereal disease, and such 
episodes were to her only the necessary explosions that 
occurred when speech became feeble but saturated 
with unendurable hate. Emmy, equally experienced but 
more lushly emotional than Georgie, interrupted the re- 
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cital now and then with upset embellishments. Clara 
listened with a solicitous interest, one part feigned and 
the other close to a grudging motherliness. She was 
five feet nine inches tall and had a violently corpulent 
torso and relatively narrower, tapering legs. Her face 
was round, stub-nosed, and double-chinned, below and 
between the auburn hair that fell past her shoulders— 
the face of a housewife, coarsened and led astray, but 
still betraying the lurking of a desire for simple peace, 
torpid security. A once sweet sleep, scarred by night- 
mares but still trying to breathe evenly. Her slightly 
soiled, pink and white, cotton-silk kimono, and her 
red slippers with redder pom-poms above the toes, gave 
her a mawkishly minstrelish effect. 

“Ah wouldn’t fret too much,” she said, when Georgie 
had finished the tale. ‘“Nobody’s gointa peach on you 
’n’ Em. Cose, they’ll find out you was Dopey’n Mike’s 
women but that don’ pin you down to the pig. If 
' Mike gits ovah it, theyll stop looking fo’ yah ’less 
he stahts to blabbah ’n’ he wouldn’t daiah. Ah’ll see if 
ah cain’t git somebody to sneak out some uh youah 
things, Gawgie—too bad you was living right ovah 
the dump.” 

Her optimism, moved by a touch of real kindliness, 
freshened the spirits of the other two. Clara poured out 
some Bourbon and the three grew intimately joking. 

“Boy, youah belly’s getting biggah ev’y day—some 
bread-basket,” Georgie said, poking the object of her 
ridicule. 

“‘Ain’ no drum lak youahs anyhow—you got all uh it 
wheah it don’ do no good.” 
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“Ah’m jus’ living up to the Bible now—don’ it say, 
Evil, get thee behind me?” 

The three laughed, Georgie and Emmy with a hys- 
terical note to wipe away the tension of their past 
night. At this juncture a rattle came from the door- 
knob—three quick turns as a signal—and Larry Evans 
entered with a friend, Pete Druggin. 

Larry was Clara’s pimp—a strapping, nattily fur- 
bished man of forty, with a large, brown mustache, 
waxed and pointed at the ends, and a glistening crop 
of chestnut hair. His light-colored palm-beach suit 
was well-fitting and he sported a diamond stickpin in his 
vermilion cravat—the appearance of a soldier-of-for- 
tune, whose elegancies could not dispel the impression 
of robust efficiency underneath them. His brown eyes 
were potential explosions sleeping close to madness— 
insanity held at bay by a chuckling self-suspicion. 
Easy-going, he would abruptly crackle up to the pettiest 
of manias—weird jealousies of Clara, unfounded be- 
liefs that some one was ever trying to kill him because 
a ten-cent dream-book interpreted some of his dreams 
in this fashion, a hatred for hunchbacked people be- 
cause their hearts were crooked too, and the fear that 
he was accursed because he had been born on the 
thirteenth of June. Just as suddenly, however, he 
would guffaw at himself and tell his Clara to kick him 
in the pants. He was not innately cruel, and he beat 
Clara at irregular intervals only because a minimum of 
it was dictated—the wenches just wouldn’t stay put if 
you coddled ’em too much. 
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Emmy did not know him but Georgie had a mild 
liking for him—he wasn’t the wust uh them, but jus’ 
vain’s a roostah and the laziest man in six counties. 
His friend, Pete Druggin—a ferret-like youngster and 
a dude, with a regular-featured, sneering face—yessed 
him to death, schemed with him, and lived partly on 
the proceeds which Larry extracted from Clara. In this 
southern underworld, middle-aged rounders were fre- 
quently inseparable from younger ones, who acted as 
servants and idolaters to the older men. In many cases, 
the older men longed to be heroes to loyal disciples 
while the motives of the youths were one part real 
respect plus one of sponging. 

Clara worshiped Larry as a handsome, smart, sought- 
for man with scores of female vanquishings to his credit 
—an exclusive ornament which she proudly paid for 
and owned, while he loved her in his heavy, shallow, 
unfaithful way—an unusual physical magnetism added 
to the habit of depending on her. 

“Well, well, ladies, ah’m that sorry to break in on 
youah lil’ pahty,” he said, jocosely. 

“Shuah, hope we ain’ in the way,” Pete supple- 
mented. 

“Aw, go 0-0-on, stop putting on—” Clara rose and 
jabbed Larry in the ribs. “Youah too funny t’ be 
walking roun’ loose. You sit down’n lissen to the 
news.” 

Georgie repeated her recital of the blind pig drama 
and Larry whistled at the end. 

“Hot jiggety, if Dopey did fo’ Mike they’ll shuah 
put youah behind in the jug.” 
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“Don’ be putting no Indeeun sign on me—” Georgie 
was peevish. 

“Now, now, you know ah ain’ that ornahry. Ah’ll 
snoop round tuh-mawrrah’n find out what’s what. 
What you two gals figgahing t’do?”’ 

“Theah going to stay right heah till the dicks stop 
looking for ’em,”’ Clara said, snappily, not knowing how 
Larry would take it. 

Larry frowned uncertainly—bound to be trouble 
with three women in the same place. He’d get het up 
and take Georgie or Emmy some night and then Clara’d 
get her claws out. Besides, he didn’t want no coosies 
right on top of his room and listening to all his private 
business. 

“How in hell you gointa manage?” he asked. 

“We'll cuhtain off the parlah’n put two sofas to- 
gethah—ah won’ tuhn ’em out fo’ you oah nobody 
else.” 

Larry, still frowning, was silent. 

“See heah, ’f youah man don’ crave ouah comp’ny 
we'll trot long,” Emmy said, spiritedly. ‘““Weah not so 
hahd up we got ¢’ lick his feet t’ get a place to tumble 
hae 

“You bet not,” Georgie affirmed, though she grew 
sick at the thought of leaving this haven. 

She knew plenty of gals, shuah, but she couldn’t 
trust one of them round the cornah—nary a one. Larry 
sighed—aw, we-ell, the poah bastahds had to have 
somewheah to lay theah haids, and maybe he could 
boost ’em out aftah a few days. Then again, how ’bout 
Pete splicing up with that slim one, Emmy Lou—just 
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his size ’n’ lost her man, ’n’ Pete, he’d shuah bin hahd 
up since they locked his Helen up fo’ vaigr’ncy. 

“Oh, ah don’ caiah—won’ huht me none if they 
blanket heah,” he said, “but how ’bout Emmy going 
ovah to Pete’s shack, huh? Pete’s a good scout, Emmy, 
’n’ he’ll treat you bettah’n youah las’ man did, what ah 
mean.” 

“Yeah, and who’ll pay the bills??? Emmy queried. 
“Gawgie and me, we don’ savvy no p.i.’s—got nothing 
’gainst them but weah wuhking fo’ ouahselves ’less 
somebody keeps us up. You jus’ cram that undah 
youah bonnet, ol’ boy.” 

“°F ah mash you in the snoot you won’ be so 
snippy,’ Pete said, annoyed at her independence, so 
unbecoming to an ordinary hustler. 

“You do ’n’ you'll wake up feet fust,” Georgie 
promised, softly. 

“Aw, let’s be friends,” Larry said. “Pete was just 
joshing, that’s all he was.” 

“Shuah ’nough,” Pete affirmed, recollecting what he 
had heard of Georgie’s reputation for fierceness, and 
thinking that he might get Emmy with mollifying 
tactics. “You look lak th’ goods to me, Em, ol’ gal— 
ah think ah could get real strong fo’ you.” 

“Well, don’ git too strong with youah akms,” Clara 
said. “Ah won’ stand fo’ nobody poking a lil’ slip lak 
Em heah, ’n’ ah mean it.” 

“Come on now, le’s all have ’nothah swig’n act 
decent lak,” Larry cut in. 

With succeeding drinks the party became more ame- 
nable. Georgie and Emmy cut loose more, tired of 
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wrangling and vibrant with a little, angling sensuality 
—after all, Druggin was a good-looking son-of-a-bitch, 
and for just one night he didn’t need to be more. They 
began a good-natured pretense of competition for him 
while he wavered from one to the other, with a cheeky 
inconsistency which he tried to make bluffly and grace- 
fully alluring—hugs, kisses, and hard, jesting ap- 
proaches to compliments. Larry glanced at them with 
a visual snicker during the intervals between his maud- 
lin sputterings and clutchings with Clara. He was 
confident that his chum’s prowess would land one or 
the other of the two women—Pete had a slam-bang 
way with him. Clara was in a driveling Paradise, 
seeing and hearing little else save her great, big man. 

Druggin was a sentimentalist poisoned by environ- 
ment—a youth whose emotions were soft at the bottom 
—much softer than he cared them to be—and imita- 
tively bristling on the top. He could embrace a woman 
with the tenderest of feelings, with a plain, boyish def- 
erence, and half an hour later knock her down over 
the smallest disagreement. A voice within him would 
suddenly shout: “Come on, be a hell-raring man—treat 
her duhty oah she'll do it t’? you.” Gawd, women was 
meant to be hit—wouldn’t mind a man no othah way, 
but still, he didn’t lak it much when they screamed 
and flopped on theah knees and begged fo’ muhcy. If 
they’d only kept still, a man could uh got some pleasuah 
whipping them. Plaguing creatuahs—they rattled you 
when you beat them and they rattled you when you 
didn’t. 
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On the next afternoon Georgie and Emmy sat in the 
parlor beside the two windows facing the street and 
chatted together as they smoked lavender-scented 
cigarettes, Venus de Milos, and considered naughtily 
cute even by the women of this underworld—whore 
house pills. The green shades were drawn down to 
within a foot of the sills but the windows were partly 
open. The girls had just finished breakfast and were 
in the mood of people sulkily and slowly returning to 
life, as they sat dressed in two of Clara’s broad kimonos 
which gave them a loosely bundled, humorous effect. 

Druggin and Larry had departed around noon and 
Clara had gone an hour later to make some purchases 
down-town and also to scout around for news of the 
blind-pig episode’s aftermath. 

“These coffin-nails taste lak shugah—give me Home- 
runs ev’y time—” Georgie grimaced as she stretched 
herself. 

“Ah’ll say.” 

A short silence came. 

“How’d you take to Pete, huh?” 

“Oh, he’s theah all right, but ah’ve got his numbah 
—nasty if he don’ get his way all the time. Nevah saw 
a p.i. ’at was diffrunt.” 

“He tries any monkey-shines you jus’ tie a can to 
him. We’ve got to make a stake fo’ we leave this 
dumpino.” 

“Sho do.” 

Another silence. 

“Poah Mike, reckon he’s purty stiff by now,” Emmy 
said, in a reluctantly dolorous fashion. 
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“Bound to get it some day—acting lak the guv’nah 
uh Tenn’see and not a speck uh backbone—” Georgie 
was unmoved. 

Her emotions were always implacable—once she 
hated, or liked, the person’s subsequent words and ac. 
tions did not matter to her. Her first union of instinct 
and feelings refused to budge and she made excuses for 
the person, or enlarged his shortcomings, according to 
whether she disliked or responded to him. Her mind 
operated with some clarity only in those cases where 
a man or woman left her cold. Yet, her judgment of 
people was accurate eight times out of ten—she was in 
touch with the unfathomed assents and distastes of 
that dungeoned, inviolate, irrational, staring entity to 
which men have given the tag of “soul.” Emmy, on the 
other hand, had sporadic flares of intuition but her 
emotions were relatively fluffier and more susceptible 
and her mind, though it saw more clearly even than 
Georgie’s, was more of a slave scarcely daring to in- 
trude. 

The girls found some cheap, paper-bound books, 
of a variety that dealt with virtuous, young maidens, 
fighting against wealthy sinners and ruined in the end, 
or marrying the young farmer, business-man, who res- 
cued them just before asterisks would have been un- 
necessary. Laboriously, and with a curious transition 
between cynical grins and the sighing desire to believe 
at all cost, Georgie and Emmy began to read. Such 
literature, the best that they knew, gave them a menda- 
cious but glamorous version of the world which they 
had lost—the world of respectable flouncings, romantic 
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assertions of perpetual adoration and faithfulness, 
proud waitings for dream-cavaliers, angry protestations 
of virginal withdrawal, prattle of honor and decency, 
legitimate children. They sneered at this world, hated 
it fundamentally, saw even an occasional glint of the 
mean denials and writhings underneath it, and yet . 
regarded it with a hurt fascination—a slashed pride 
that Jonged to be once more looked-up to, gallantly 
courted, set apart. And so, a snarling aversion con- 
tended against a feeling that said: “TI sort uh wish this 
was true, with me in it,”’ as Georgie and Emmy read the 
copies of “She Fought for Honor,” and “Virtue and 
Orange-Blossoms.”’ Again, their mother-instinct, flat- 
tened and spat upon, stirred uneasily and gave them 
an, oh, so confused feeling—vaguely cheated, faintly 
wondering, self-derisive, blackmailed by circumstances. 
They were halfway through the books when Clara 
returned, bustling and bubbling over with news, in her 
starched, wide dress of white, with a big, cream, brass- 
buckled belt around the waist, and her long-sleeved, 
high-necked, white shirt-waist with black embroidery 
on it. In this outfit Clara looked like a huge, over- 
grown schoolgirl wearing the mask of a dissipated 
courtesan over her face. 

“Well, honies, you c’n put youah hank’chiefs down,” 
she said. ‘Mike ain’ daid—he’s at Muhcy’s with a 
couple slugs in his side ’n’ his groin. May Brunnah was 
down theah to see her man, ’n’ they say Mike’s gointa 
pull through. ’At bastahd’s got moah lives ’n uh 
alley-cat!” 

Georgie and Emmy’s faces sagged with relief—a 
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lessening fear of imprisonment on Georgie’s part, and 
the addition of a gladness that he would live, bad as 
he was, on Emmy’s. She had only wanted him to stop 
abusing her, but not to die. She had no hatred for 
him—just an unyielding nausea tinged with a little 
pity. 

‘“‘What’s Dopey done?” Georgie asked. 

“Ah ain’ shuah now but ah huhd he lit out fo’ Vicks- 
burg las’ night. He ain’ the kind ’at ud hide roun’ 
heah—got a fidg’ty paiah uh laigs ’n’ he laks to keep 
"em moving.” 

“They pinch Whitey Rowan?” Emmy asked. “He 
was fighting with Dago when we slid out through the 
windah.” 

“Yeah, he’s in. Ah hope to Christ they don’ sweat 
nothing out uh him.” 

“He cain’t snitch nothing ’cept we was with Dopey 
and Mike, and ah don’ think he will,’ Georgie said. 
“°T wouldn’t help him none, and he don’ want Dopey 
to have it in fo’ him—Dopey may have his faults but 
theah’s no man in this town craving to rub kim wrong!” 

“Ye-epie, Dopey’s a hefty boy,” Clara agreed. 
“Well, you-all c’n breathe kind uh easy now, ’less 
Mike opens his slit. "Bout two oah three weeks moah ’n’ 
you ought tuh be able tuh slide back tuh the Cawnah. 
. . . You might take a crib in this shack heah. Theah’s 
plenty uh good pickings, ’n’ most uh them don’ raise 
no rumpus . . . much.” 

“Not me,” Georgie answered. “Ah’m not going to 
weah mahself sick fo’ a few measly plunks, ’n’ maybe 
get buhnt up in the bahgain. Stick to one man till ah 
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get good ’n’ tiahd uh him, that’s mah system... . 
Ah’ll jus’ take ’nough to keep me going, while ah’m 
living heah.” 

“Bet youah sweet life,’ Emmy affirmed. ‘This heah 
taking all comahs ain’ wuth a row uh beans "less youah 
down and out and you cain’t help youahself.” 

Clara’s heart contracted—not quite irritated humilia- 
tion but verging thereupon. The criticism of a man, 
or a stranger, could never have dented her callousness, 
but the disapproving practicalities of girls in her own 
world were able to wound her. 

“Youah stepping hi-igh—staht to freeze me nex’ 
thing ah know,” she said, frowning at Georgie. “You 
bin through the mill youahself, fo’ all youah big gab- 
bing!” 

“Aw, don’ be so damn touchy,” Georgie replied, 
lightly cuffing Clara’s cheek. “‘Ah’m not putting on no 
aihs. Weah all spohting ladies, but youah in love with 
a fool man and you got to sweat to keep him up. Ah’m 
not in youah boots, that’s all.” 

Pacified, Clara gurgled. 

“Ah couldn’t get ‘long ’thout mah Larry,” she said. 
“Ah know he’s a bum but he hits the grade lak nobody 
else does!” 

The parlor floor was covered with a cheap, worn, 
Axminster carpet of brown and red. A Morris chair 
with green plush upholstery stood beside the uncur- 
tained windows, and there was a round pine table, two 
black, leatherine couches—now behind the sheet veiling 
half of the room—and a rocking-chair. Reproductions 
of Gibson pen-and-inks, dashingly pretty and a sweet- 
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detailed glorification of the middle-class deigning to 
love, and burnt-leather plaques with Indians and girls’ 
faces on them, hung on the wallpaper stamped with 
forget-me-nots. An occasional, obscene postal-card, also 
tacked up, became a still expectoration at the other 
trappings. Dark-green, chintz portieres concealed the 
alcove where Clara reigned. The place had a prepos- 
terous, fawning quintessence of crudeness, an unhome- / 
like air trying to become the opposite. 

Larry and Pete blew in at five-thirty, repeating and 
amplifying Clara’s news. Official hours did not start 
in the cribs until six-thirty and ended about one-thirty 
on the next morning. Whisky was consumed and rail- 
leries flew back and forth. Georgie and Emmy still 
wore the borrowed kimonos—they did not dare to re- 
turn to their former abodes for their belongings. When 
the men had departed, Clara stationed herself at the 
open window, smirking, calling out abased invitations, 
trying to snatch the hats from passing men, while 
Georgie and Emmy sat out of sight, smoking and wait- 
ing for complete darkness, at which time they intended 
to scan the passers-by carefully and call out a very 
occasional overture. 


The next month glided evenly for the most part. 
Near-detonations, infinitesimal frictions, grumblings, 
between women as high-strung and close-together as 
Georgie and Emmy on one side and Clara on the other 
were inevitable, but no open, lasting collisions occurred. 
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Clara had a sneaking fear of Georgie, and as much 
sympathy as could exist in a heart so sordidly squelched 
for so many years, and she regarded Emmy with an 
indifferent acceptance—queeah, droopy gal, allus fuss- 
ing bout ker Gawgie-Pawgie. ’Nough to make you bust 
out laffing. Looked lak a queer pahtnahship ’n’ yet 
it wasn’t—that was the funny paht uh it. 

Georgie had evaded various masculine efforts at pro- 
prietorship but Emmy had practically become Pete’s 
woman, though she did not give him money. Although 
Georgie disliked Pete she had made only lackadaisical 
efforts to break up the affair—since he flattahed Emmy 
more than other men, let her be happy. When they 
were both ready to leave the crib it would be time 
enough to put her foot down. She did not know that 
Larry was philandering with Emmy, both of them 
taking advantage of the short times when Georgie 
and Clara visited other women in the crib-house, and 
that dynamite was hidden below the situation. 

At the end of the month Georgie and Emmy heard 
that Mike had been discharged from the hospital and 
had left town, and that the police had apparently 
dropped the matter since Mike had refused to divulge 
any details, while Rowan was in the stir serving six 
months for felonious assault. He had cut Dago with 
a knife, in their struggle, and Dago was influential with 
small-fry town-politicians. Dopey’s whereabouts were 
unknown. 

Since they had now accumulated the beginning of © 
wardrobes and had laid a little money aside, Georgie 
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decided that it was time for her and Emmy to leave 
the crib. She announced this as she sat in the parlor, 
beside Emmy, on a late October afternoon. 

“Let’s pack up and rustle out fo’ suppah time,” she 
said. ‘“Ah’m getting pos’tively ba-atty in this joint— 
ah want to stretch mah laigs ’gain and walk wheah ah 
damn please and get some a-aih in mah lungs. We'll 
ooze back to the Cawnah and see what’s doing.” 

Emmy fidgeted in her chair and was downcast. The 
hard, crimped bow of her mouth was a shifting doldrum, 
and her deep-set, blue eyes were fluttering and half 
closed. Georgie instantly sniffed a secret. 

“What’s on youah chest—spit it out,” she demanded. 
““Ah’ve promised Pete ah’d live with him. . 
Honest, he won’ send me out fo’ it—said he wouldn’t. 

If he’s lying, cose ah won’ stick with him, cose not.” 

“You beat all, knowing his rep and then swallahing 
that kind uh talk”—Georgie was bitter. 

Emmy rose and put an arm around Georgie’s 
shoulders. 

“Ah’m leery ub going back to the Cawnah, honey,” 
she said. ‘“‘Chainces are ah wouldn’t pick up nothing 
even as good as him! He’s got his bile, ah know, ’n’ 
ah don’ trust him none, but Gawd, theah all the same 
fah’s ah’ve evah found out.” 

A pause came. 

“Sides, ah’m not as strong’s you,” Emmy continued. 
“You can bash ’em and hold ’em off but ah cain’t 
handle ’em so well.” 

Georgie was glum and meditative. 

“All the moah reason why you want to keep from 
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being manhandled,” she said at last. “Fust time he 
pokes you, you come running to me, you undahstaind? 
. . . You ain’ no match fo’ the laks uh him.” 

“Why, you know we'll meet ev’y day oah so, jus’ 
lak always—” Emmy embraced Georgie for a moment. 

Another silence held forth. 

“You see any use to living?”—Georgie was grinning 
in spite of her words. 

“Ah’m no good at riddles—’ Emmy grinned too, 
relieved at the fact that she had not been reprimanded 
as severely as she had expected. 

Pete was a scrumptious lover, so young, high-headed, 
soft in some of his ways and yet just rough enough at 
other times to make her respect the softness. He had 
a bad streak and would wind up by lamming her some 
night, but . . . NOW was the only thing a puhson 
could live for. 

“You notice Claira bin acting grumpy the las’ two 
days?” Georgie asked. 

“Tiahd uh having us ’round her neck, she is—don’ 
blame her none,” Emmy replied. “She’s bin purty white 
to us. . . . Pete, he’s calling fo’ me ’bout five—ought 
to be heah any minnite.” 

“Ah’m ail ready now—just waiting to say so-long to 
Claira—” Georgie looked abstracted. 

Back to the Cawnah and lawd knows what... . 
Uncertainty snuggling into an exaggerated inch of pos- 
sibility . . . too almost-resigned to be mournful, too 
open-eyed to be happy ... an emotion in between 
pugnacity and peace separating from an inconclusive 
squabble . . . anever-settled issue . . . a picture, not 
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quite obscene, replete with forebodings of coming agi- 
tation, yet unprotesting. .. . 

Ah, Georgie May, will they wedge dirt between the 
rocking remains of your heart and so make a hideous 
counterfeit of the once intact condition? . . . Cumber- 
some, pimpled, neurotic, an old Joke will sweep you 
into its haw-hawing and you must fight back, free your- 
self for moody hours, find within yourself the Joke’s 
mysterious enemy, your soul. Yet be not entirely un- 
cheerful. Other women “obliterate” their sex with the 
putrid, fearing repudiation known as virtue, and be- 
come either sexless, or secretly groaning beneath their 
eagerness for the “respect” and the carefully bowing 
desire of men. Other women fly to clandestine amours 
—too spineless to quit the unstirring safeguards of 
husbands, and homes, and yet too hot-blooded to re- 
main actually faithful to them. Other women are mis- 
tresses in an “upper-worid,” where the juggling of 
moneyed men for luxuries becomes a calloused fine-art, 
sometimes ruined by revolting hysterias. The sex of 
other women becomes trained, flatulent, but always 
a bit complaining, beneath the réle of honored house- 
wife. Other women intellectualize their emotions and 
become placid prudes—skillful, sterile, brightly mean 
workers in the mediums of art, education. Other 
women make a heart-rending jumble of their sex—now 
willing, now bruisedly retiring, now vengefully co- 
quettish, with never a substantial, prolonged reward or 
refuge. Other women laugh at their sex and vend it 
to men for any idle compliment, any facial appeal, any 
boast of power—atomical profligates. Other women 
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idealize their sex and wait for the “perfect” masculine 
Composite, who will be “worthy” of it. Other women 
regard their sex as a holy, beautiful gift attentive only 
to masculine adulation. Other women ... but the 
circles grow smaller and smaller. . . . You are more 
honest, dear Georgie May, more blunt in your sinceri- 
ties and your compulsory insincerities, fonder of 
straight, quick curse and hug, and so the other fakirs, 
men and women, must invent adjectives to malign you 
—depraved, degenerate, salacious, evil, foolish, pitiful, 
pathetic, wretched, immoral, brazen, unfortunate, 
downtrodden, slavish... . 

Clara and Larry entered the parlor. Georgie and 
Emmy said hello but their greetings were unanswered. 
Clara was scowling, with her big mouth like a silent 
invective, and her lips moved up and down as though 
the invective were still too incoherent to break into 
sound. Larry was squirmingly sheepish, with one finger 
rubbing his hooked nose—his nose was itchy and a 
quahel shuah was brewing!—what a confirmation of 
the old superstition! Damn women, they jus’ couldn’t 
rest “less they had a man hog-tied. 

Without a word, Clara walked up to Emmy and 
gave her a prodigious slap in the face. Emmy reeled 
back and Clara stepped toward her with her right 
arm raised for another slap. Georgie darted in between 
them and faced Clara. A puzzled but loyal rage pos- 
sessed Georgie. 

“What the hell’s eating you?” she demanded. “You 
lay youah haind on poah Emmy again, jus’ try it, and 
ah’ll maim you shuah’s ah’m alive!” 
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Clara halted, panting and vindictive. 

“That goddamn hussy’s bin trying to steal mah 
man,” she cried. “She’s bin having him right “long— 
waited till you’ ’n’ me was out uh the room ’n’ then 
give him the high-sign from the windah heah, the low- 
down sneak. Larry told Flo’belle las’ night, ’n’ he jus’ 
owned up tome. Ah’ll beat her black ’n’ blue, you see 
*f ah don’!” 

Irritation followed surprise in Georgie’s breast— 
why didn’t they blame theah men fo’ a change and 
light into them? Larry’d prob’bly plagued Emmy 
till she gave in just to get rid uh him. And again, 
suppose she had wanted him—no woman could own a 
man "less he wanted to stay put, could she? Hollahing 
and slapping roun’-—Gawd, they made her sick. 

Emmy stood behind Georgie, wilted and shamefaced 
—when she knew she was in the wrong she couldn’t 
fight back. She had liked Larry a little and now she 
was getting hell fo’ it—you huht somebody oah they 
huht you . . . lak one uh them see-saws. Oh, how she 
wished she could make uh end to ev’y thing—jus’ 
wasn’t meant fo’ living nohow. People could nevah 
keep quiet and let things slide—she was the only one 
she’d evah known who could. The only one. 

“You hold youah hosses,” Georgie said coldly to 
Clara. “Larry ain’ no aingul and Emmy ain’ no she- 
devil. They got to craving each othah, that’s all theah’s 
to it, and all youah yawping won’ change it none! Ah 
know you cain’t help being jealous but ’t won’ do you 
no good to hit poah Emmy. She ain’ going to take 
youah man ’way, don’ worry ’bout that. She’s hooking 
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up with Pete, she is, ’n’ you, you can keep right on 
sweating to fohk ovah youah las’ simoleon to Larry 
heah. What you see in him’s beyond me but it’s none 
uh mah business. All ah know is, you bettah leave 
Emmy ’lone and fohget the hull thing!” 

Clara glared at Georgie, immune to reason and 
longing only to demolish the rival who had dared to 
interfere with her prized possession. Larry stood un- 
certainly, annoyed and yet a little puffed up over the 
contention. Let ’em have it out—it was a good show. 
Only trouble was one of ’em might lay the othah out, 
and he didn’t want it to come to that—he felt no real 
unkindness and, of course, he had no intention of giving 
Clara up. To him it was a diverting mountain-out-of- 
a-molehill as long as no fatality occurred. He stepped 
forward and then hesitated as Clara erupted again. 

“How do ah know she won’ keep on ’hind mah back, 
huh? Ah’m gointa put the feah uh Gawd inta her, ah 
am! Ah took her in ’n’ gave her the clothes off mah 
shouldahs ’n’ then she tuhns roun’ ’n’ does me up 
brown, lak a duhty louse, that’s what!” 

The striking of Clara’s epithets drove away Emmy’s 
tormented humility—what right did this woman have to 
call her names? Had she shoved or bulldozed Larry 
into being untrue to Clara? Hadn’t he made the first 
advances? She stepped around Georgie and stopped 
a foot away from Clara. 

“Looka heah, youah man ain’ no chile—ah didn’t 
rope him into nothing! The minnite you ’n’ Gawgie 
left through the doah he’d be Johnny on the spot, telling 
me how crazy he was "bout me ’n’ how he jus’ couldn’t 
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sleep thinking uh me. Ah didn’t say nothing ’cause 
he was begging and begging me not to get him in dutch 
with you!” 

Clara turned to Larry. 

“She lying to me?” she demanded. 

Larry was silent. 

“Come on, speak up, you son of a bitch!” 

Larry shuffled his feet miserably and then decided 
to feign an anger, or rather, to work himself into one. 
What did they want from dim anyway? He’d be his 
own boss till hell froze ovah. 

“You get this in youah haid—ah’m gointa do’s ah 
damn please, savvy? ... What if ah was aftah 
Emmy, what of it? Ah’ve told you a hundahd times ’n’ 
ah’ll tell you again—ah ain’ got no branding-i-iun on 
me! If you don’ want to lump it ah’ll get me anothah 
woman.” 

Clara glowered at him and then burst into weeping. 

“Gawd, ah hate the hull, freaking pack uh you,” she 
cried, between her sobbings. ‘“‘Youah all fixing to do me 


wrong, ev’y damn one uh you. ... Ah ain’ got a 
friend on earth, ah ain’. . . . Ah hate you, ah hate 
you!” 


She walked unsteadily to the alcove and threw her- 
self, still wailing, upon the bed. At this moment Pete 
came in, hearing Clara’s crying, and eyeing the others 
questioningly. 

“You all mooch out now fo’ she busts out again,” 
Larry said in a low voice. “She’s got her dandah up 
and theah’s no use making it wuss. Jus’ leave us be— 
ah got the med’cine she needs.” 
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He winked an eye. 

The other three hurriedly departed, and Emmy ex- 
plained the situation to Pete as they walked down the 
street. Pete was hurt—carrying on right undah his 
nose, huh? The matter was serious—he had to sponge 
on Larry, and share his underworld influence, but he 
couldn’t let Larry monkey with his woman. That was 
going too damn far! . .°. Reckon he’d have to beat 
her out of it. 

“See heah, don’ play no tricks on me now oah ah’ll 
slam you plenty,” he said to Emmy. “Larry’s mah pal 
so ah won’ hold it ’gainst him this time, but you bettah 
give him a wide berth from now on. Ah don’ stand fo’ 
no cutting up from mah women!” 

“He’s nothing in mah life,’ Emmy answered, in- 
differently. ‘“When ah up and Jive with a man ah stay 
true to him till ah pack mah duds and quit. You ain’ 
got no call te worry.” 

Georgie frowned at Pete—he’d slam Emmy plenty, 
would he? 

“Emmy’s lak a sistah to me, undahstaind?”— 
Georgie’s voice was hard and yet spun-out. “Ah laid 
up a man once ’cause he chased her with a knife. Bet- 
tah go slow with that sl-a-aming ’round uh youahs.” 

Pete knew that Georgie had a well-established repu- 
tation for spleen-venting but her words were an impu- 
tation on his masculine independence. They flung harsh 
challenges at each other till Emmy threatened to walk 
off with Georgie. This calmed Pete down—no sense 
in boosting the pot now. He’d wait till he got a good, 
firm hold on Emmy, and the-en . . . let this Georgie 
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slut staht something! He had yet to meet the woman 
who could phase him. 

Georgie and Emmy parted in the lobby of the 
blotched, shoddy hotel where Pete lived. They gave 
each other quavering assurances, words of affection that 
drew near to rhapsody, and anxiously drawn-out ad- 
vices, while Pete listened scornfully. Damned if he 
didn’t think they was a paiah uh queer ones . . . well, 
he’d mop the floah with Emmy if he evah caught them 
at it. ’Nough to make a man vomit. He spat into one 
of the high, brass cuspidors, as though he were out- 
ragedly testing the aim of his distaste. 


Three weeks later, Georgie sat on a Rounder’s Corner 
bench and surreptitiously smoked a cigarette between 
her glances up and down, since it was against the law 
of the town for women to smoke:in public. At this 
time women had not yet attained the fraudulently mas- 
culine, trivially emancipated, attitudinizing peak of 
the outbreak known as the feminist movement, and the 
mediocrity of average women was still largely incar- 
cerated by conventional, clinging mannerisms. Even 
Georgie May, under-strata courtesan, was a bit 
ashamed of her smoking and often spent half an hour 
in scouring the golden-brown stains on her fingers. 
’Twasn’t woman-lak but damn good fo’ a puhson’s 
Nervesntas: 

On this late October afternoon the air was mildly 
warm—like adulterated chartreuse—and dry leaves 
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were beginning to show on the trees and dot the walk, 
in spite of the predominant green, which would remain 
throughout the coming winter. Several people sat on 
adjoining benches but most of them were not Corner 
denizens—a half-pretty, fat-cheeked girl with a flower- 
stem body, an indigo taffeta picture-hat, and an ample 
creamy dress—a neurasthenic from a respectable 
family, who let some Corner men caress her but re- 
sisted their major wiles with a surprising vigilance. 
. . . Unhappy at home, out to learn life, vaguely ambi- 
tious for self-expression—a crum-teasah they called 
her. . . . Some hoboes with loosely grimy clothes and 
a sewerage of emotion on their faces; two beefy house- 
wives in gray wrappers and once-white sun-bonnets, 
with glistening faces about as poignant as soap-cakes; 
negro and white children in ugly, ill-fitting clothes, 
playing with the stunted carefulness of overwise city 
tots. 

Georgie eyed these people with a morose disfavor— 
they lazed ’round lak she did but they thought they was 
bettah cause they didn’t take money fo’ giving up. 
Same graft when a puhson came down to it . . . wuhk 
lak a mule, oah panhandle, oah steal, oah bamboozle, 
oah take a husband and get sick and tiahd uh him but 
stick to him ’cause you was comfortable and ’cause that 
made you a,good woman. . . . Ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust. Go way, ma-an, you smells of lust . . . ev’y- 
body wanting to feel big and happy, and feeling it 
mighty seldom. . . . Some knew they was nobody and 
othahs acted lak they owned the earth . . . changed 
theah minds mebbe when that black ovahcoat squeezed 
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’em. . . . Why don’ yuh be lak me? Why don’ yuh 
move lak me? Drink good whisky, babe, ’n’ get youah 
pleasuah fre-e-e. ... 

Fatalism, expecting naught but a prearranged ex- 
tinction and answering the vast, black Oath with a 
smaller, often brave one: mysticism, excusing and 
seducing life and its enveloping darkness with endless 
conjectures and pointed visions, but refusing to remain 
still amidst the little pictures, formule, and droning 
confidences of any one religion—these two extremes are 
the sole giants possible to life. In between live the 
lauded, respected, influential dwarfs and creeds—the 
Christ chanters, worshipers of an amusingly human 
Jehovah, earthly philosophers, money-grubbers with or 
without artistic conscience, venders of spurious hopes 
and noble promises, self-blinded knaves, dreamless 
rulers with words of infantile but potent persuasion. 
. . . Cling to your fatalism, dear, dear Georgie May— 
who can have more than a hopeless but erect smile 
when locked amid the backbitings and revels of an 
often scarcely disguised Toilet? 

The Mississippi River rolled on like an indolent, 
dirty reptile. White and gray steamboats churned the 
water to trailing wounds of foam—their tall, black 
smokestacks lifted a brown smudge to the broadly in- 
different sky. Little houseboats drifted along, like up- 
rooted homes personified by a spirit of quiet adventure, 
and loaded, rope-drawn barges and scows heaved be- 
hind some of the steamboats. An occasional rowboat, 
with a patient fisher, jerked up and down. The boats 
reminded one of obstinate, ingenious parasites crawling 
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up and down a narrow monster whose turbid dream 
spurned their activity. ... 

Georgie May looked out on the river, with an emo- 
tion that had a sleepy kinship to brooding but was too 
unimpressed for the latter feeling. That ol’ rivah theah, 
would it suck her in some day? She remembered .. . 
she had once had a dream in which she had walked 
into the river as she sang: ‘‘Lindy, Lindy, sweet as the 
shuga-ah-ca-ane. . . . Lindy, Lindy, come back to 
me-e.”” Just as the brown waters were about to close 
over her head, a huge, pink fish, with mouth distended, 
had sped toward her, and she had jumped upon its 
back and rode on it around the water, still singing the 
song. What in tahnation had that pink fish meant? 
An almanac dream-book which she had read once had 
listed two hundred dreams—one kind meant marriage, 
another courtship, another travel, another loss of 
money, but, alas, no pink fishes had figured in the 
list. . . . Suffahing Moses, cain’t you think uh some- 
thing pleasant? . . . Moping roun’ again. Seems lak 
it’s in youah fool blood... . 

Wasn’t Emmy chippah last night—looked lak a 
school-ma’am in that white, cal’co, go-to-meeting dress, 
and said Pete was toeing the mahk too—knock wo-od! 
He had a roll now and he was riding high but his 
gambling luck would petah out and then he’d try to 
send her on the stem to make it fo’ him. Ah’ll land 
in that calaboose again, shuah’s ah’m live, saving 
Emmy from her scummy men! Poah Em, she had a 
weakness fo’ good-looking no-accounts. .. . 

Funny bunch las’ night—that fat lobstah from 
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Chat’nooga was ’nough to split youah sides laffing . . . 
blubbahing ’bout his de-eah, sweet wife and mo-othah 
and how he hoped they’d nevah find out what a 
boundah he was. Why didn’t they stay away from it 
if that was how they felt? Trouble was they wanted 
to guzzle theah cake and leave it ‘lone at the same 
time. . . . Ten-spot in mah pocketbook and ’nothah 
pack uh easy-mahks to-night—e-easy, yeah, when they 
don’ want you to caitah to them, and don’ hang round 
aftahwahds, and don’ talk a blue streak and ’spect you 
to lissen. Ah cain’t act lively to them no moah—must 
be a one-time woman. Need to stay with one man 
who don’ sicken me, and get used to his ways, and 
stomach him when he’s got his bile up, and quit him 
when he gets too bossy oah flat. . . . Call me up some 
rainy aftahno-on. Ah’ll arrange fo’ a quiet littul spo-on. 
Think of all the joy and bli-iss. We can hug and kiss 
and—talk about the weathah.... 

Lo-ove—fried mush. She hadn’t always thought 
so—own up, Gawgie. Men of the far past . . . a pro- 
cessional of shades, dappled with clear features here 
and there, like poignards hurting the eyes of retrospect, 
or the insidious whiff of an apple-blossom at midnight, 
or a speck of mud refusing to leave the cheek of a 
former seeking. Men of the far past, flitting in a dis- 
organized, unceremonious march . . . straggling side 
by side with surviving bits of disappointment, happy 
ignorance, ruffled sigh and faith, now old and scarcely 
credited vileness exposed to past incredulity, promises 
fading to waste, tears burning into gashes, thrusts of 
laughter pursuing cynicism. 
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The stiffness of her heart paid heed to a quiver— 
not precisely pain, but its influence left behind. A 
many-times profaned longing, ghostlike now but one 
that was still capable of being aroused by a sustained, 
great encouragement which never arrived. A heart 
loaded with artificial bitterness and disbelief but hold- 
ing one denied spot of naturalness. . . . 

The first boy she had had in the small, Kentucky 
town where she had been raised. . . . Struggle and 
surprise in a hay-loft, and swearing to live and die 
together, and afterwards the new, limb-shaking agony 
of catching him unawares as he did the same thing 
to another girl... . Then an ah’m-gointa-get-even 
feeling, and the birth of a reckless rage, charmed a little 
by the immense wickedness of its intentions. He ruined 
me and he lied to me and ah’ll take it out on othah 
men—ah’ll break theah hahts lak he broke mine, you 
see if ah don’. Then the proprietor of the livery-stable, 
the black-mustached, Joudly laughing Beau of the 
town, with his pomade, and his silver snuff-box, and 
the bald spot in his black hair which he was always 
rubbing when he couldn’t make something out, and 
the horsey odor that fought with the scent of bay- 
rum and five-cent cigars. 

She had fiddled with him, and gone sparking in his 
rig, while at the same time holding trysts with the 
clerk in her father’s General Merchandise Store—a 
gawky, sour-faced boy who worshiped her least finger- 
movement. . . . How her immature vanity had gorged 
itself on betraying both of them, to wipe out the 
memory of that first shock—her own, true-till-death 
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beau under those trees down by the Clayton farm, in 
the arms of the very trusted girl chum who was carry- 
ing secret notes between the boy and Georgie! 

She was going on seventeen then, with a body of 
contrasts—swollen buds emerging from twigs—and 
with kindness, conceit, and a youthful grudge rioting 
within her. The livery-stable man had stumbled upon 
Georgie and the second boy, on the porch behind her 
father’s store ... the supposed safety of night- 
shadows on a hammock. . . . The two men had imme- 
diately fought it out: the boy had been almost killed. 

Then the bursting of scandal and condemnation— 
that peculiar, small-town version and after-reception, 
with outraged platitudes on sin, pointings and snicker- 
ings from the men-folk, tongue-cluckings, intolerance, 
and swathed envy from the women... the time- 
honored wrath and dismay of parents, relatives .. . 
a child born dead, with three men pettily accusing each 
other regarding its parentage. . . . Shipped away in 
disgrace to an aunt in another small Kentucky town 
and made to work in the aunt’s home, as a drudge serv- 
ing an official prison-term of repentance. 

Finally, the gong-note of rebellion, frigidly surly, in 
spite of the not quite comprehending heart-softness that 
still remained. She had run off to Louisville—nearing 
nineteen then—and gone to work as a waitress in a 
bleary hash-joint. A heart growing more and more 
invalided, automatic, unimpressed, and a mind that was 
little more than a machine giving words and hampered 
qualifications to the orders of this heart. But pliantness 
still lingered within this heart, and it staged a last 
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rally—her second, great love, this time for a young 
gambler with candied manners, and baggy, dandyish 
raiment, and a horseshoe pin in his black stock, and 
the brown face of a careless, stupid Don Juan, just 
wise enough to affect little, glib compliments, and little 
bowings, hat-tiltings, and other uncostly, chivalrous 
fripperies. He became her interpretation of a magnifi- 
cent gentleman of the world and rollicking free-booter, 
and in the return to something resembling a girl-like 
adoration her cynicism and her grudges were beaten 
back. 

Passing months . . . the slow emergence of his abuse 
and ill-temper, which she endured because of her des- 
perate reluctance toward deserting this last, dazzling 
faith in a man, this refuge of lame hope beyond which 
all was offal and deceit, and finally .. . the sordid 
crack of a scene where he had commanded her to 
purvey her favors to other men, for his profit. She had 
refused with a dogged emotion, now sneering, and now 
pleadingly hanging to a tearful vestige of belief in 
him... . Jackie, boy, you’ve done gone crazy. 
Jackie, lambkins, ah know you don’ mean it... . 

He had beaten her so badly that a hospital held her 
for a month. When she left the hospital, the hardening 
job had been completed—most of her spirit was now 
vigilant, glowering, methodical, and her carousings 
and traffickings lacked even the former desire for 
vengeance—just a sliding-by as easy as she could, and 
an unconcerned distrust of all men, and an empty tit- 
for-tat resolve—be passively and surfacely amenable to 
them as long as they covered up, but give back trick 
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for trick, cuss-word for cuss-word, blow for blow, 
whenever they showed their real natures: exploit the 
weak-willed nitwits among them, but not too severely 
or treacherously. A warped, rudely efficient code, the 
result of a spirit too reviled to show more than a stray 
modicum of tenderness and yet innately, beneath all of 
it, not petty and rancid enough to be an actual hunter 
of masculine quarries. 

Men had come and gone, two of whom she had re- 
spected, and liked moderately, though always on 
guard against them, and other men, vastly cruel, or 
mixtures of bully and babe, or conniving and buttery, 
or flaccid and pettish. ... Men, men... all fas- 
tened to one sexual machine, carefully handled for the 
most part lest it irreparably injure her but sometimes 
drunkenly dared to do its worst, with naught to save 
her but luck and the menace of her animal courage: 
Men, men ...a processional of gangrenous, scaled 
shades, more concrete in the men of her past year and 
in the three whom she had loved. . . . The procession 
dispersed in the ebbing but still fairly strong light of 
the late afternoon. Dreaming and poking into dirt 
long gone—wasn’t she a ninny? The ghost of obstinate 
tenderness, active only in her feelings toward Emmy 
Lou, stopped its dodgings in and out of the past parade 
and took another snooze. 

Getting tohwahd fo’-thuhty—time to take her fust 
nips uh whisky, and start to eye the oncoming pros- 
pects. She picked some blades of the still green grass 
growing behind the bench, and chewed them—chewing 
accelerated the motion of her thoughts. Should she 
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go to Jake Schuman’s pig? Might have to buy her 
own booze theah—why not rake up some rube, oah 
hobo with a little roll, and make him treat? Just drink 
with him—no handing it ovah. 

She took a stroll from one end of the benches to 
the other and eyed the male occupants to no avail— 
’boes looked down in the mouth and tried to hail her 
when they was broke. A ’bo who was flush always 
had a new pair of brogans, no matter how raggedy 
the rest of his outfit was, and always gave her a cold 
look—“‘you got to hit me up, sistah, ah’m sitting purty 
now.” . .. A short man with a scrub-brush red mus- 
tache, and a shiny excuse for intelligence on his pudgy 
face—looked offended at her howdy. Likely a drum- 
mah bloke peeved ’cause they milked him down at 
the Res las’ night. A well-dressed boy of seventeen 
——eyed her steadily and fussed with his tie. Prob’bly 
nevah had one befoh and came from a good fam’ly— 
that kind couldn’t be put off and got fighting-drunk 
from three glasses. A day-laborer of forty, seedy and 
lack-luster—no money and just sunning himself before 
returning to his wife. He needed the rest. 

She came back from her round and sat down with a 
self-berating smile. Must be getting scrimpy, a back- 
numbah—they just couldn’t see her good points. Put 
me in uh ash-can, hon, and cairry me no’th. Her sense 
of humor—with small chance to thrive in the be- 
smirching maulings of her life—nevertheless skulked 
within her and shook the outside of her heart at those 
times when her importance was being most grievously 
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disputed. Then, her soul, so deeply, deeply interred 
within her, managed to send out a whisper which said: 
“Oh, laugh at youahself, Gawgie May—what’s it all 
mattah?”. . . Humor is a cowardly simulation when it 
laughs at other people, and BRAVERY when it turns 
the bladder-bag against itself—eighteen thunderous 
psychologists to the contrary. 

Georgie May had scarcely seated herself when a 
youth sidled up. He was dirt-crocheted from riding 
the rods and his feeble face gleamed with a cupidity 
to which alcohol had given assurance. 

“Say, gal, you c’mon down with me to th’ foot uh 
th’ bluff,” he said. “I’ve got uh quart uh Sunnybrook, 
see, ’n’ we'll hit the high spots. I’ll make it good to, 
you when I get spruced up, but I’m flat broke now. 
C’mon, candy-face, what d’yuh say?” 

Georgie grinned pityingly at him—poah, hahd-up 
’bo, thought she came across fo’ a few drinks, huh? 
She’d take a shoht cut out uh it in jig time if she evah 
had to fall down to that. 

“You got the wrong pahty, Bud,’ she answered 
calmly. “OV Bess Mull’gan’s sitting down theah neah 
them bushes—she’ll help you out. She’d come across 
fo’ a kind look, ah think.” 

The boy sized her up again and felt unreasonably 
amorous, especially since she hadn’t waded into him. 

“Lissen, you’re a daisy, honest,” he said. “I’d go 
through th’ mill for you, any day, I would, ’n’ if you 
treat me upy-dupsy you won’t be sorry you did. I’m 
going to hook a job here right away ’n’ I’ll look you 
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up first pay-day I get. Honest Injun, cross my heart.” 

Georgie yawned—funny paht was they really 
*spected you to swallow that bull. 

“Peddle it somewheah else, youah wasting youah 
time,” she replied indifferently. 

The youth was vexed—letting her down easy had 
failed so growling might be in order. 

“Aw g’wan, you’re no better’n me,” he said. “You 
come ‘long now or I’ll knock you for a row uh ghouls.” 

He dropped a hand on her leg but she pushed it off 
and rose to her feet. They just wouldn’t rest till a gal 
showed her teeth at them! At this juncture a tall man, 
who had been sitting on the next bench, jumped up and 
stepped quickly toward the other two, stopping in front 
of the youth. The man was muscular and top-heavy, 
with a gashed, tanned face, large, black eyes, and a 
toboggan-chute line to his nose. His face was hard and 
' practical but not cruel—the face of a son of earth, 
engrossed in small, plain ends, and obeying the Old 
Testament code of right and wrong in spite of the 
minimum of worldly wisdom donated by life. He wore 
a large, slouch, black hat, a dark blue shirt without a 
tie, and corduroy trousers tucked into his high, thick 
shoes. 

“You make youahself scaice now—don’ lingah,” he 
drawled to the youth. “This gal don’ want no truck 
with you, that’s plain. Just lift youah laigs and trundle 
’long fo’ ah use a boot on you!” 

The youth eyed the other’s bulk and set face, and 
then slunk off without a word. The other man, Steve 
Eldridge, waved a hand toward the bench. 
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“Let’s take a load off ouah paddles,” he said, 
amiably. 

They both sat down and intermittently looked at 
each other for the next two minutes, without speak- 
ing. Georgie was rating him in her mind—wuhked in 
some mill just outside the city prob’bly: looked husky 
and business-lak—the kind that wanted to use a woman 
and then forget about her but was not unduly rough 
or exacting. She liked his seemingly straight manner— 
’cose, they always put theah best foot front at fust, 
but some few of them tried to do what they thought 
was right by a woman, if she didn’t cross them. Some- 
thing might come out of this. 

“Thanks fo’ shooing that pesky ’bo off,” she said 
at last. 

“No trouble ’t all.” 

A short silence ensued. 

“You one of the gals ’round heah?” he asked. 

“Ah’m hustling heah.if that’s youah drift,” she re- 
plied, a little sullenly. 

“Jus’ didn’t caiah to make no mistake,” he answered. 
“°F a woman’s good ah’ll leave her alone.’ 

Georgie laughed. 

“Oh, ah’m bad ’nough, don’ worry,” she said. 

“No aingul mahself, sistah—” he looked out at the 
grayish white clouds massing above the Arkansas bank 
across the river. 

“Reckon it’s fixin’ to pouah,” he said. 

“Uh-huh, looks that way.” 

Another short silence came. 
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“Say, ah’m feeling dry—may ah have youah comp’ny 
fo’ a few drinks somewheah?” he asked. 

“Mistah, ah’m at youah suhvice,” she replied, with 
a grin. “Mah name’s Gawgie May. What’s youah 
ticket?” 

“Steve, Steve Eldridge—bohn in Kaintucky, ’n’ 
raght proud of it.” 

“Say, that’s mah home state too,” she cried. 

They fell to discussing the towns of their birth and 
the sterling virtues of Kentucky—real pride on his 
part: a pinch of pride and a desire to interest him on 
hers. They repaired to the blind-pig, Jake Schuman’s 
place—a room behind a cigar store. The pig was lit 
by incandescent gas-cones in white glass bowls. It had 
the usual round tables and cane chairs, but the walls 
were full of unframed, chalk drawings—hirds, trees, 
fruit—done by Jake’s daughter, a school-girl with a 
frail talent for sketching. Jake regarded them as mas- 
terpieces and hung them up to show his clients what 
an accomplished family he had—my family may not 
be up in the world but they’re smarter than you folks. 

He came in and walked up to Georgie’s table—a 
chunky, middle-aged fellow with a jowled, pink face, 
where kindness and kleptomania were creased together. 
He was not, strictly speaking, an underworld man, but 
one who gingerly strove to wrench profit from it while 
holding its deeper crimes and cabals at arm’s length, 
his only participation being the sale of drinks, and the 
occasional purchase of a stolen article where the 
chances of identification or tracing were remote. His 
customers regarded him as a cinch but held off because 
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his booze was cheap and good—pig-owners were indis- 
pensable and none too numerous. 

“You looking goot to-day, Chawgie,” he said. “Heh, 
heh, you vas barely abul to toddle your behint last 
night.” 

“TDon’ be giving me ’way to mah man heah,” Georgie 
replied, a bit huffy. “He’ll be thinking ah’m a tank. 
Ah was moah soused las’ night’n ah’ve been fo’ a yeah!” 

“Now, now, don’ you pe offentet”—he knew Geor- 
gie’s ill-temper at trifles and was really alarmed. “I 
vas only making leetle choke now. Don’t get mad at 
Jakie.” 

“Ah don’ mind how much a woman drinks long’s she 
can hold it,” Eldridge said. ‘Drinking’s lak ev’thing 
else—you’ve got to know wheah youah limit is.” 

Schuman went to get the liquor, after another fawn- 
ing pleasantry, and Georgie and Eldridge resumed their 
drinking and talking. After a while, Eldridge said 
bluntly: “See heah, ah’m looking fo’ a woman to come 
out’n stay in mah shanty, ’n’ ah’m putting it up to 
you. Youah jake with me—you talk lak you had good 
hoss-sense ’n’ you’ve got a raght purty face on you. 
Ah’ll take a chaince if you will.” 

Georgie eyed him with calm speculation—how ’bout 
hooking a honest wuhking-man fo’ a change? Gawd, 
she was tiahd uh p.i.’s, and peddlahs, and cahd- 
fiddlahs, and second-stohy men—the best uh them 
made her lak theah loving fo’ a while and then stahted 
to peeve her mo’ and mo’. This man would bring her 
a let-down, and three squaiahs a day, and kindness— 
she knew his soht. Slow moving but straight’s a whistle 
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long’s you stayed true to them, and leaving you be 
when they didn’t want you—frumpy ’nough but reli’ble, 
with no lies, no schemings roun’. If she went with him 
she’d miss the big nights at the pigs and the dancing- 
dumps, and the vaudeville shows at the Gayoso, and 
the cahd-games with othah gals she dropped in on at 
the Res, and sometimes finding a man that knew how 
to grind and looked handsome. . . . 

Well, the hell with them. She was tired and needed 
a rest. It was all fine while it lasted, but it made her 
sick every morning when she woke up—why, she 
couldn’t quite tell... . Reckon it was ’cause they was 
all such welchahs, such poah spohts when ’t came down 
to it—jus’ trashy lak. She wasn’t so much bettah but 
jus’ *nough so to see what they was. She laked some 
uh them when she had a lot uh booze in her, but she 
hated the hull damn caboodle when she was sober. 
Reckon she’d always kept a little uh what she’d been 
in the little Kaintuck’ town—wanting things and peo- 
ple to be ’bove boahd, and talk tuhkey, and look a 
puhson squaiah in the eye. Maybe she might even 
stick to this heah Eldridge if he tuhned out to be lak 
he ’peared to be—jus’ snooze ’long fo’ the rest uh her 
days. 

“What happen’ to youah las’ woman?” she asked, 
practically. 

“She stahted fooling round with the hunkies on the 
night-shift so ah had to boost her out. Ah nevah stand 
fo’ no cutting up thataway.” 

‘“What’s youah job, Steve?” 

“‘Ah’m bossing the shovlahs down at E. R. Mawriss 
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Cotton-Seed Mill—Huhley Heights, jus’ outside the 
city line. Got a one-stohy frame and a raght nice 
gahden out theah.” 

“How come youah in town to-day?” 

“‘(Mixing-machine done broke down ’n’ we had to 
lay off till to-mawrrah.” 

A brief silence ensued and then she asked: “D’you 
mean that crack ’bout staying out to youah shack?” 

“Ah sho’ did,” he replied. “Ah lak the way you 
rattle youah molahs.” 

“Ah’m youah woman then—shake hainds on it.” 

They clasped hands across the table. His face was 
impassive while hers was relieved and almost hopeful. 
She’d never gripped hands on such a pact before, and 
it smacked something of a clinching ceremony—maybe 
it would send them off right. Eldridge congratulated 
himself on having secured such a personable girl and 
even felt the veriest beginning of a warmth toward her 
—he’d knocked around with piles of women in his 
thirty-five years but this one looked to be the most 
sensible and straight-from-the-shoulder one he’d ever 
met, spite of what she was. 

His attitude toward women was simple and relatively 
unemotional—stick to them and treat them decent, as 
long as they remained faithful and his physical desire 
held out—and yet . ..no normal man can ever be 
entirely matter-of-fact in his reactions to the other sex. 
Eldridge was capable of feeling a tender, dreamless, 
mildly paternal love, which had been checked by an 
unfortunate sexual life. His first sweetheart had died 
and bequeathed him a dull pain which he had swamped 
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in hard labor, and his subsequent women, mostly re- 
cruited from factories and off-color dens, had been 
flip, tittering weaklings, or sullen betrayers ever ready 
for the next man’s arms. As a self-protection, he had 
steeled himself to an utterly practical posture toward 
the feminine sex—take them without being heated up, 
much; watch them; and dismiss them at the first false 
move. Being not very deeply emotional at bottom, 
and with a spirit direct and moving only toward little, 
concrete pleasures and labors, he had not found it 
difficult to keep his inner house in order. Yet he still 
hoped for a woman whom he could trust, whom he 
could live with without becoming tired of, and whom 
he would eventually marry and make the mother of 
his children. .. . 

Imagination, no matter how feeble you are, you still 
seek to escape from the manure-heap of prosy averages, 
often not even realizing what you are trying to extricate 
yourself from, but desiring some firm heaven where 
you may nakedly and permanently disport with another 
human being. When the paradise is apparently won 
then, if you are feeble, you go to sleep beneath con- 
tentment, satiation, domestic pin-prickings. Vet you 
never quite die. Even a Steve Eldridge, married and 
efficiently dozing, would eye his walls with faint dis- 
favor now and then, wonder what would happen if he 
packed up and quit, turn to look after an unusually 
pretty calf flaunted on the street. 

‘“Heah’s all ah ’spect from you,” Eldridge said, 
slowly. “Fix mah grub ’n’ keep the shack reas’nable 
clean. Ah’ll get a niggah wench to do the washing ’n’ 
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iahning, ’n’ ah’ll chop the wood’n tend to the heavy 
choahs—ah don’ ask a gal to be no mule fo’ me. Jus’ 
keep ’way from othah men’n don’ get youah tempah 
up too much, that’s all ah want.” 

“Vou treat me lak that and we'll get ‘long fine,” she 
answered, neither believing nor disbelieving him. 

He talked squaiah ’nough anyway. 

“When you aiming to go back, Steve?” 

“Raght this minnit,” he said. “If ah keep on boozing 
now ah’ll lak’s not get into trouble. Las’ time ah was 
in ah busted a fellah ’cause he hit a woman ah picked 
up in the pahk—-said she was renigging on him. Came 
neah to landing in the coop that night.” 

Chivalry meant little to Georgie May—it was a gin- 
ger-bread nuisance—and even when it seemed to be 
markedly sincere it still bore a touch of castration to 
her. However, she believed that a man should defend 
a woman from unwarranted blows or verbal abuse be- 
cause of his repulsion for any other man who would 
pick on an unmuscular target—a common-sense fair- 
ness. She gave Eldridge an approving glance, in the 
hope that his last words had been true. Men were 
incurable braggers, though this one could be given the 
benefit of the doubt, since he did not pile it on too 
thickly. 

“Ah don’ figgah a man should have no chip on his 
shouldah but jus’ the same he’s got to pack a nifty 
wallop to sat’sfy me,” Georgie said. 

“Oh, ah can haindle mahself,” Eldridge replied, in- 
differently. ‘Don’ go hunting fo’ it but don’ back dowr' 
when it comes.” 
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They emptied their glasses and Georgie said: “If 
youah not fixing to stay down, let’s hop ovah to mah 
room and ah’ll pack mah duds up, Stevie. All ah got’s 
two satchuls—always travel light.” 

Eldridge nodded, with the slight widening of facial 
muscles that formed his odd grazing of a smile. His 
sense of humor was a dry, business-like factor and he 
laughed rarely and then more in wry-faced praise than 
in scorn. He payed the bill, and he and Georgie walked 
out into a grayly poetic dusk—a dusk that contended 
with a street of ineffably dreary, two-story shanties 
with shaggy bits of garden in front of them. 
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GeorciE May sat beside one of the front windows 
of her abode and looked out upon the soaked, deserted 
street. A little over a year had passed since her de- 
parture from the blind-pig with Steve Eldridge, and 
her face looked much healthier—the former, dark- 
brown hollows under her large, gray eyes had been 
reduced to vestiges, the pale sheering of cream into 
brown on her skin had a much clearer sheen, and the 
traces of flabbiness on the slenderly squeezed-in plump- 
ness of her body had disappeared. Unpolluted country 
air, a smaller consumption of whisky, more regular 
hours for rising and retiring, and the exactions of 
household tasks had wrought this physical improve- 
ment, but her face showed no happiness. 

She looked out on the street, with an expression of 
boredom just held in leash by a treason to itself— 
an acknowledgment of the futility of lamenting, and 
the laziest, most shadowy grasping toward possible fig- 
ments of interest. Georgie May was a woman forever 
at war with herself, forever discounting this warfare— 
an encounter in which groups of dramatic episodes were 
followed by long periods of acquiescent drifting. The 
fires of hate and dissatisfaction were wont to ravage 
her quickly and then subside, slowly gathering force 


for their next outburst. ... 
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Ah, Georgie May, do you let things go hang for a 
while, do you shrug your shoulders with that light, 
not-quite-humble self-disinterest which alone prevents 
egotism from becoming bloated? Millions of years are 
never aware of the importance of individual human 
beings—malaria-specks in a current which even philos- 
ophers cannot explain—and yet how artfully, how seri- 
ously, how ceaselessly these human beings inflate and 
engrave the joke of their existence. Contentions, osten- 
tations, cardboard thrones that time must snicker at— 
the sublimated, infinitesimal vaudeville shows never 
halt, even for a second. Ah, Georgie May, these serious, 
puffed-up droves of people—from Salvation Army 
squealer to cultured, table-banging critics—and these 
professional jesters, who laugh at all things save the 
triviality of life and their abysmal insignificance, how 
they hate the qualities of nonchalance, or an impish, 
or thoughtful, withdrawal from the draining heat of 
life, or a careless, blaspheming dissipation in the face 
of the JEST! If they could spy you sitting at your 
window now—you, neither virtuous, contented house- 
wife, nor adroit courtesan active with limb-flashings 
and bon-mots, nor studious worker in the vineyard— 
they would pronounce you worthless, lazy, stupid. O 
cling to your humble apathy for a space: feel that life 
is too hollow a flitting to be dignified with never-broken 
preenings and swishings! 

The street on which Georgie May looked was wide 
and hillocky, with paths in place of sidewalks, and 
narrow ditches for the draining of water. The road 
in the center was unpaved and matted on each side 
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by weeds, and its reddish-brown semi-clay was striped 
by wheel-ruts and suggested a punished back. Mud 
was everywhere, sticky, oozing, a groveling lifelessness, 
and puddles of brackish water showed the continual 
pittings and expanding circles of falling raindrops— 
the subdued, water-drop nagging that can be a torture 
to the spirit as well as the flesh. The wooden picket- 
fences in front of the houses sometimes leaned in, as 
though they had identities and wanted to fall to rest, 
and they were etched by a wetness that exposed every 
seam in the deterioration of their once bright 
paint. Some of the houses had gardens, with forlorn 
threads and knots of flowers bludgeoned by weeds, and 
the yards of others were simply mud and greenly grow- 
ing wildness plastered together. The houses were either 
one-story affairs with arrowhead tops and little, shaky 
front-porches, or two-story structures of the same shape 
but with flat faces. Some of them were covered with 
paint that had once been white, dark green, and light 
tan, now faded and streaked by the disrespect of 
weather and dirt. 

A few pine and willow trees grew in and around the 
houses, with an aloof, forbearing integrity that stood 
near the houses and road but shunned them, and a 
forest murmured and shook in the near-distance where 
the houses stopped and the road was swallowed up. 
The houses were like flunkies stiff in the leering of their 
trance. The sky overhead was as grayly woven and 
smooth as the dimly lit inside of a circus-tent, and the 
air was close and held a veiled thrust of chilliness. 
The snow and ice of winter almost never came to this 
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upper southern region—only long, dreary rains, and 
very occasional frosts, and faint ice-films in the early 
hours of morning—while green things and’ flowers 
faltered and died but still kept up a brave show of 
survival. . .. . 

The scene that Georgie May looked upon was not 
essentially miserable, or gloomy, in spite of the fore- 
going description, which represents only one account. 
Like everything connected with what we call reality, 
it held a formlessness underneath its outward shapes 
and waited for any arbitrary interpretation. Another 
human being might have found it inspiring, or beauti- 
ful, with houses sturdy and honestly unassuming be- 
neath the brown, impartial hug of weather, with gar- 
dens displaying an imperturbably velvet innocence 
under the pale wine of the rain, and with wet earth 
teeming with strength and fertile sprawlings. To 
Georgie May, leaning upon the window-sill, the out- 
side scene was too customary to be disagreeable and 
yet not pleasing to her taste. She was far too tongue- 
tied to plumb her reactions with any words other than 
statements that the place was gawd-fohsaken, and 
squashy, and the people as no-account as the shanties 
they lived in. 

Wuhked theah bellies lean, and ate nothing but cohn- 
frittahs, and sorghum, and pohk, with a little canned 
goods from the groc’ry, and went to the city once oah 
twicet a month and took in one uh them new moving- 
pictuah shows. Might’s well be daid ’n’ have it ovah. 
. .. Take Beth Kishan next doah—ony twenty, and 
looking lak thuhty-five; up at five ev’y mawning to fix 
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her husband’s dinnah-pail—they would mairry motah- 
men; and then slaving and fussing ovah her two 
young-uns till night-time. When a gal was young she 
had a right to her fun—jus’ no faihness nowheah ’less 
you was bohn with a gold spoon in youah mouth. .. . 

This weathah’s making me down at the heel—cain’t 
see no good in nothing when it rains lak Cain. Any- 
ways, ah’m ’s wuss off as the rest uh them heah—ah’m 
no bettah. Ah tend the house and mope roun’ all day 
and then ah make out lak ah love poah Steve when he 
comes home at night—ah’m not happy, and ah might’s 
well be locked up in that zoo ovah to Ahlington Pahk. 
. . . Wish ah could love Steve—he’s a good man in 
his way, and when he says something you can waigah 
youah boots he means it, and he’s not close with his 
money, and he’s nevah laid a haind on me ’cept fo’ 
loving-up—a damn sight bettah’n the run uh them, but 

. . ah’m jus’ plumb weahy uh him .. . hate mah- 
self fo’ it, but ah am. . . . Ah know ev’ything he’s 
going to spout ten minnites befoh he talks... . 
Theah’s. nothing deep to him, nothing lively ... 
jus’ plain’s a dahning-needle. . . . Ah’m tiahd uh tak- 
ing him too—same ol’ style ev’y night. . . . He nevah 
cuts up, nevah breathes hahd, nevah sweahs he 
couldn’t live ’thout me—it’s jus’ lak sitting down to 
suppah to him... . 

Lawd, when theah bad and rotten, through and 
through, they can make you lak ’em, tell you doggone 
sweet lies ’bout youahself and make you feel het up 
fo’ a spell, even if you know it’s jus’ pa-ap. Cose, even 
then it weahs off aftah a time, and you cain’t beah 
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them any moah, but, hot sinnah, it’s wild ’n’ shugahy 
long’s it lasts. Seems lak when a man’s good and de- 
cent he tells you the truth all the time, and don’ put 
on no rigmahrole, and don’ give you no cause to get 
mad and jealous ’less ’nothah bitch steal him away. 
. . . Ah cain’t love no man if he don’ fidget a little 


with the ladies—not too much gall .. . jus’ ’nough 
t’be salty. When a man’s decent ah’m too shuah uh 
him—gets t’be lak the kitchen-table. . . . Oh, lawdie 


me, ah cain’t stick with them when theah good and 
ah hate them when ah find out theah rotten—seems 
no way out uh it. 

Oh, puhk up, Gawgie, stop itching to go back to the 
Cawnah—bum booze, suckahs, and tough nuts . 
new fight ev’y week ... poah Emmy Lou running 
to you with a bunged-up face and then you got to lay 
her latest man out oah get somebody to do it... . 
Poah Emmy, not strong ’nough to fight ’em good, and 
too much spihit to give in to ’em and let ’em use her 
to build up a stake—how’ll she wind up? Ah don’ 
lak to think uh it. She’s the only puhson ah give a 
whoop in hell ’bout—she’s too sweet and straight fo’ 
that lousy gang. . . . Haven’t had a lettah from her 
fo’ two weeks—one moah thing to fret mahself 
sickweale 

Funny, bad’s that Cawnah is ah cain’t help craving 
to get back to it—must be in mah blood. Ah’ve got 
to have excitement, got to be in one fix aftah anothah 
fo’ ah feel lak ah’m living. It makes me pow’ful blue 
Sometimes, and ah nevah know who’s going to jump 
at me next, and theah’s times ah hate it lak a wart 
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on a toad, but... ah cain’t get ‘long without it. 
. . . She strained her mind and wrenched a gleam out. 
Must be two Gawgies ... one’s lak ah was when 
ah stahted out, and t’othah’s a fighting, boozing son 
of a bitch... . Ah’m got a traveling mi-i-ind but 
ah got no railroad fai-ai-aih, no boy, but if mah sho-oes 
hold out, hot smoke, ah’m gointa meet you 
the-e-eah. . .. 

Dusk blurred the rain outside and both sheered into 
waves of formless sadness. Steve Eldridge walked up 
the front steps and then shuffled and scraped the mud 
off his heavy shoes as he waved an arm to her. He 
came in, walked up to her, and pinched her cheek, 
and the gesture was strangely matter-of-fact and yet 
tender at the same time—love grown to be a habit and 
touching her face partly to reassure itself of pro- 
prietorship. She yawned and then looked at him with 
a sleepy, guilty, mild concern. 

“How’s Gawgie?” 

“Middling. . . . You bettah change youah clothes 
right off—must be soaking and you'll ketch youah death 
uh cold.” 

“This heah night ain’ fit for a hound,” he said, 
removing his cravenette and coat. 

“Sho’ is nasty, Steve.” 

She rose and walked into the kitchen. 

“Suppah ready?” 

“Still on the fiah—’nothah ten minnites’n then we'll 
set down.” 

He changed his shoes to carpet-slippers and stirred 
up the wood-fire in the little, ugly, iron stove, whose 
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black pipe rose diagonally to the low ceiling, while 
she pottered about in the kitchen. Homely, muffled 
sounds, administering to body-cheer and announcing 
the thickly prosaic beginning of a domestic evening, 
you are scarcely worthy of ironical attention. Symbols 
of a revered Death moving just enough to essay the 
appearance of moderate Life, or . . . sounds of whole- 
some, modest, hearty contentment—the “interpreta- 
tion” does not matter. 

They talked little during the supper, and afterwards 
he stretched out on the white-enameled, iron bed in 
one corner of the front room and read a newspaper. 
The commencement of torpor pulled his lips apart and 
glazed his eyes a bit—aftermath of a day’s hard toil. 
While, in his job of bossing, he did little manual labor, 
his days were full of responsibilities, bustlings about, 
and exasperations, and the hours were long, from seven 
a.m. to seven p.m. . . . Now and then he looked at 
Georgie with a tranquilly smothered fondness, too sure 
of everything to be keen, yet functioning easily. She 
had sense, and she was true to him, and she satisfied 
him physically. . . . Reckon he’d mairry her soon— 
he wanted chillun and they’d have to have a name and 
not be ’shamed uh theah mothah.. . . 

Georgie sat and read one of her inevitable paper 
novels—“Left at the Altar’”—while expressions of in- 
credulity, temporary cessations of interest, and lazy, 
stifled melancholia appeared on her face. 

“Ev’ything go right at the Mill?” she asked, as he 
dropped the paper. 
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“Ah had a run-in with Sull’van—cain’t hit it off with 
that lousy Mick.” 

“What’s he yowling ’bout?” 

“We got six cahs uh seed this mawning and he said 
he’d fiah the hull pitch-fohk gang if they didn’t unload 
"em befoh quitting time. It’s a good two-days’ wuhk, 
a good one, ’n’ ah told him so—ah make ’em use elbow 
grease all raght but ah ain’ no Simon Legree, no 
siree!”’ 

“Aw, tell him to go slit hisself!” 

“Don’ fret, he oah me’s gointa travel soon—amill’s 
too small to hold both uh us.” 

While Steve was a-practical and often unconsciously 
cruel taskmaster, he had no active brutality within him 
and strove to follow a warped but sincere code of 
kindness, of refraining from overdriving his men— 
a code which he carried over to all people except 
Georgie, who had alone invaded and brought some 
leniency to his emotions. 

“How "bout a little coon-canP”’ he queried, as he rose 
from the bed. 

“Uh-huh.” 

They began the game of cards and he played with 
a careful engrossment, while she tried, with only par- 
tial success, to make her discontent succumb. Couldn’t 
wuhk up no int’rest in cahds “less you was playing fo’ 
stakes. . . . Wondah what was going on down at 
Jake’s place? Some rumpus lak’s not—that joint 
shuah had gunpowdah in the aiah aftah nine... . 
What was happ’ning to deah, deah Emmy Lou? Last 
she’d huhd Emmy was down to Vicksburg, playing the 
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steamahs with that shahp, Bill Coleman. Risky graft 
—some rube’d ketch him palming one uh these fine 
nights, and poah Emmy’d get it in the neck fo’ being 
his look-out. Anyway, he didn’t try to manhandle her, 
lak Pete Druggin. Reckon he knows ah’d send Steve 
down to lay him cold. No yellah in Steve—lawd, lawd, 
ah wish ah could love him. . . . Ah’ve tried and tried 
but he jus’ don’ get undah mah skin—don’ make me 
upset, oah wundahing what’s on his mind and what 
he’ll pull next. Ah’m a bad penny if they evah was 
one—he’s full uh spunk but ah cain’t be happy with 
him. Wasn’t made to be happy with nobody, ah reckon. 
Jus’ bohn to lak ’em crooked and full uh bull, till they 
act too duhty and ah’ve got to ramble. . . . Well, he 
ra-a-ambled, he ra-ambled, oh, he ra-ambled till the 
butchah cut him do-own. . . . 

Take Dopey now—mean and stingy’s they come, 
but . . . ah wouldn’t mind living with him again, jus’ 
fo’ a few months. Dopey keeps his thoughts to hisself 
—always something up his sleeve ah’ve got to figgah 
out. When ah’ve got him down pat ah’m sick uh 
him, but that takes a while. Know what he is deep 
down but don’ know all his tricks. . . . 

Steve threw down the cards at the end of the third/ 
game and said: “Youah playing wuss’n a six-yeah-ol’— 
what’s on youah mind, huh?” 

“Oh, nothing, nothing—ah ain’ bin up to mah feed 
to-day.” 

Steve leaned forward, elbows on the oil-cloth table 
cover, and looked down with a scowl—when he tried 
to cope with thoughts outside of those produced by his 
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daily routine he scowled, but when he was angry his 
face became as expressionless as rock cut by a tyro 
sculptor. 

“See heah, Gawgie,” he said slowly, after a while, 
“ah’ve bin thinking ’twouldn’t be a bad idee if you’n 
me got spliced . . . mairried. Ah’ve got a steady case 
on you and ah reckon you feel the same else you 
wouldn’t uh stuck to me so long. What d’you say we 
do it nex’ Sahtahday?” 

Georgie was taken aback .. . pleased, surprised 
first at this mark of respect—one that had been none 
too frequent in her life—and then a sorrowful, rhythmi- 
cal no. . . . It wasn’t only that she didn’t love him 

. She wasn’t cut out to be a wife . . . too loose, 
and a St. Vitus dance in her marrow . . . liked to take 
all kinds and play ’possum with them . . . even the 
worst ones often gave her a laugh while she prodded 
them on. . . . 7Membah what her grandpap said "bout 
hosses. .. . “You got to hahness ’em young oah 
they'll keep the old Nick in theah blood.” ... Too 
late for her to change. 

She’d have to part with him soon but she couldn’t 
tell him now, specially with his intentions so serious. 
. . . Poah Steve—she hoped he wouldn’t be broke up 
about it. Lawd, if people don’ hahm me then ah split 
theah gizzahds. . . . Don’ mean to do it, though, ah 
sweah. . . . He mistook her silence and her averted 
face for a bashful, scarcely believing joy. 

“Ah’m standing by what ah said’”—his voice was 
grave. “I want you fo’ mah lawful wife, and the soonah 
the bettah. You willing, Gawgie?” 
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She realized that she must answer something but 
the words eluded her—didn’t want to lie: couldn’t slap 
his face. 

“You musn’t ’spect me to ansuh jus’ now,” she said 
at last. ‘““Tying up to a man fo’ the rest uh youah days, 
that’s a mighty biggity thing, Steve. . . . You know 
what ah’ve bin, and you bettah think twict about it. 
Ah’m not good ’nough to be youah wife.” 

“Ah don’ give a snap ’bout what’s done’n gone,” 
he replied. ““Youah going to be good from now on— 
that’s all that counts with me. The Bible now, it ses 
plenty ’bout casting the fust stone ’n’ ah don’ throw 
good when it comes to a woman. Ah’ve bin with gals 
that was decent, gals ah couldn’t tech with a ten-foot 
pole, ’n’ theah jus’ the ones that’ll lie wust to a man 
’n’ try to fool him. Youah the straightest one ah’ve 
evah found.” 

Georgie shivered—he trusted her and he would 
regard her departure as a betrayal. He’d be shot to 
pieces then and there’d be no telling what he’d do, 
to himself or her. She must spar for time. 

“Steve, now, please give me till tuh-mawrrah night 
fo’ ah say yes oah no,” she pleaded. “Ah need some 
time to tuhn it ovah in mah haid—ah want to be 
downright shuah fo’ ah say ah will.” 

He felt that she was practically certain that she 
wanted to marry him but that she desired the addi- 
tional time to make herself scrupulously positive, out 
of a consideration for him. This proof of her unusual 
honesty warmed him, and he gave her his earnest wel- 
come to a smile. 
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“Ah’m not aiming to rush you none,” he said, con- 
fidently. “You take youah time, ol’ gal—jus’ let me 
know befoh Sahtahday so’s ah can git the day off and 
spruce mahself up.” 

He patted her hand while she sighed and looked at 
him with a baffled, self-accusing pity to which his eyes 
were blind. 


On the next morning near noon Georgie sat on a 
screechy, pine rocking-chair in the front room and 
tipped back and forth, as though urging on her flag- 
ging thoughts. . . . Eighteen nickels an’ a rusty ol’ 
dime, get you what youah craving, honey, any ol’ time. 
. .. Singing to keep from squinting at things—old 
habit uh hers. . . . Might’s well pack up and quit 
befoh ev’ning—leave him a note and tell him she was 
too low-down fo’ him and ask him to fohgive her .. . 
no, wait a while. But what for? Have to hit him 
soonah oah latah—the latah ’t was the wuss he’d 
take it. Yes, but you wait till tuh-mawrrah . . . give 
him one moah night with you and act sweet’s the devil 
—he desuhves that much. Oh, yes, then it’ll be nothah 
night and nothah. Got to do it now oah nevah.... 


O baby ho-ow long ... must ah hesitate? Do ah 
leave you no-ow, oah have ah got to wait? . . . Singing 
to keep from crying . . . oh, do it tuh-mawrrah, sweah 


a oath on it . . . tuh-mawrrah mawning on the dot. 
. . . Got laid in my laigs—jus’ cain’t shift ’em now, 
but ah’ll move out tuh-mawrrah—nevah back down 
when ah’ve got mah mind set... . 
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She spent the rest of the morning alternately read- 
ing—she was a slow reader and frequently had to pore 
over the words, since her education had been a com- 
mon-school one—and fussing about the house as though 
unbalanced between tedium and enforced regret... . 

Georgie May, you are about to reject an honored 
stagnation and go back to a despised, underhanded 
series of activities. You will forsake the wholesome, 
uncurious cubbyhole so revered by men and run to the 
artificial, scalding promises of alcohol, the nude wan- 
derings of promiscuity. You are among those who can- 
not join the great game known as normality—the 
bestowal of animation and conviction upon essential 
lies and slumberings. . 

As Georgie May whiled away an afternoon hour 
of the same day, playing a game of solitaire and grin. 
ning as she resisted the temptation to cheat herself, 
a knocking came from the front door. Bud Kishan, 
a brother of the motorman who lived in the next house, 
stood on the porch. He was a youth of nineteen, strong 
and a little bent down from his labors in a nearby 
saw-mill. In his blue overalls and black cotton shirt 
he had the body of a gladiator partly turned to a 
drudge but still imposing. His face was brown and 
blithely overbearing beneath a disarrayed shock of 
chestnut hair—youth, unequipped and hog-tied, but 
laughingly erect in spite of its thongs—and his blue 
eyes flashed a simple “do-ah-get-you” above a straight 
nose and thick, close lips. Life to him was little more 
than sex and dissipation, ungrumblingly paid for by 
long hours of racking toil. 
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He had frequently flirted with Georgie in an idle, 
unhoping way, held back by his fear of Steve, who was 
known to hold an unholy wallop and a willingness 
to use it under provocation. However, he knew that 
Georgie and Steve were not married and this made 
oglings more permissible—the code of youths in his 
locality was to leave married women alone unless they 
absolutely flung themselves at a man—ordinary cau- 
tion mixed with a hidden awe at the Bible’s solemn 
injunction against adultery. Georgie had sometimes 
been lightly inclined to encourage him—his physical 
magnetism plus her own innate carelessness—but her 
determination to play fair with Steve as a return for 
his shelter and kindness—to stay true to him or leave 
him—had suppressed these inclinations. Now, on the 
verge of departing from Steve, she eyed the boy on the 
porch with a more open favor, though she was dis- 
countenanced by the fact that she was still under 
Eldridge’s roof. 

“Beth wants to know if you’ll lend us youah ax,” 
Bud said, looking at her with a smiling approval and 
appeal. “Ah done broke the haindle off’n ouahs this 
mawning and ah cain’t go into town fo’ night.” 

“Shuah, come in,” she replied, as she nervously 
pulled together her gray muslin wrapper gathered by 
a red belt at the waist. 

The boy hesitated. 

“You all “lone?” he asked. 

“Don’ be so scai-ai-ahed, you know Steve wuhks 
till seven—” an amused daring was on her face and 
in her voice. 
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“Say, ah don’t scaiah wuth a cent,” he said, as he 
stepped inside, “only youah not sprigged up fo’ comp’ny 
and ah wouldn’t visit ’thout you asking me.” 

“Well, aren’t you propah now—bin reading some 
book on etteekette ah’ll bet.” 

“You stop ragging me, d’you heah,” he replied, grin- 
ning, as they sat down on opposite sides of the table 
in the front room. “You know ah lak Steve, and ah 
don’ want to get in no fuss with him ovah nothing.” 

The contrast between his words and his looks im- 
pelled her to taunt him—no harm in playing with him 
for a while, as long as he avoided anything else. 

“Shuah, ah huhd you was a goody-goody man—go 
to Sunday school, and blush lak mad when a gal steps 
neah you.” 

Her voice stung and emboldened him—teasing him 
to see how he would take it, huh? Well, she’d bettah 
be caiahful oah he’d staht to get busy. The ground 
was dangerous, but no real man could hold himself 
back when a good-looking woman got flip and sassy- 
lak. 

“You step close now’n mebbe you'll find out 
diff’runt,” he replied. 

“Ah’m jus’ too lazy to stir—reckon ah’ll do it some 
othah time,” she said, battling between her desire to 
incite him and yet keep him barely in check. 

A silence came while they eyed each other—ma- 
ternal and flirtatious flutters jumbled on her face and 
a frown of rising longing on his. He patted the back 
pocket of his overalls. 

“Ah’ve got uh quart uh Old Crow heah jus’ aching 
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to slip down mah gullet,” he said. “Ah felt too sleepy 
to kill it las’ night—ius’ took one good swig and then 
ah hit the hay. How ’bout having a drink togethah, 
Missus Eldridge?” 

He lengthened the last two words with a heavy 
mockery. 

“Suits me fine—ah’ve nevah found the man ah’d 
evah mairry, so you can jus’ save youah sahcasm, 
Bud,” she answered, imperturbably. 

“Ah can do a little ragging mahself. How ’bout 
that drink?” 

“Ah’m with you—ah’ll tote in the glasses.” 

They started-to drink and went on with the con 
versation, still sitting on opposite sides of the table, 
The alcohol slowly made her feel flippant, and un- 
shielded, and moltenly whirling—this big-shouldahed, 
straight-nosed, uppity boy was hankahing fo’ her— 
why should se tuhn him down? Wasn’t much to life 
‘cept drinking and taking youah pleasuah. Lawd, 
she’d had a long yeah uh hanging on to one man— 
high time to tell ev’ything to go to blazes. Still, she 
didn’t want to do anything undah Steve’s roof, didn’t 
want to huht him moah’n she had to. Yet, he’d nevah 
be any the wisah, and what was the odds whethah 
she stahted off now oah tuh-mawrrah night? 

- But Kishan felt the seethings of a vicious confidence, 
with each drink, a momentum that grew till it lifted 
him, almost snarling, to his feet. She’d bettah not keep 
on playing with him now—he wouldn’t stand fo’ it. 
Without a word he stepped up to her and kissed her, 
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with the unskillful force of a punch, and when she 
responded, he raised her from the chair. 


Steve Eldridge was muttering to himself as he strode 
up the earth path leading to his house and swung his 
oblong, tin dinner-pail to and fro—semicircles of 
anger. That goddamn mixing-machine had broken 
down again and they were blaming him fo’ it—too 
all-fiahed penny-proud to buy new beahings and 
shafts, and ’specting him to keep it going with one 
uh them miraculs, lak the Good Book had. See if 
he didn’t light out soon and land a job down in the city! 
Gawgie’d be moah happy theah—moah things going 
on and moah chance to see her gal friends. He had 
her anyway, and that was a deal to be thankful fo’-— 
he could chuck jobs in a second, and tell men to go 
jump in the creek, and make ends meet with less 
money, but a good, loving, true gal was a damn sight 
moah impohtant. 

He opened the door of his house and strode in. 
Georgie and Bud had heard his steps just outside the 
porch and had quickly striven to return to an innocent 
front, but inanimate inferences, including the half- 
empty bottle on the table, were strewn around the 
room. Steve’s eyes met theirs squarely and then 
glanced about the room, after which his gaze shifted 
back to the faces confronting him. A man with evenly 
balanced nerves, and with robust, shock-proof emo- 
tions far removed from the shakiness inherent in more 
imaginative feelings, he never revealed any visible signs 
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of impatient rage, or stabbed surprise, no matter what 
the circumstances were. His body was still but not 
tense now, and he looked at Georgie and Bud with 
eyes as immobile and secretive as those of a fish, but 
inside of him a cold, stunned wrath was fumbling 
around as it sought to fight its way back to clearness 
and decision. Other women had betrayed him, and 
twice before he had faced a dénouement exactly like 
the one before him now, but he had not cared for 
them a fraction as much as he cared for Georgie and 
his trust in them had been much weaker than the one 
which he had given her. . . . 

Gawd, he couldn’t believe that she, too, was a double- 
crossing wench, in spite of the seeming proof that 
met his eyes, in spite of her silence and that of the boy 
beside her. Had t’ be a few white women in this 
wuhld—they couldn’t all be bad. If she’d bin putting 
it ovah on him all this time, well, then he shuah would 
have to admit she was the slickest, smahtest ahticle 
this side uh Jericho, but, by Gawd, he couldn’t believe 
it even now. 

His anger subsided without entirely dying, and his 
faltering and bruised confidence in her raised its voice 
in a last bid for continuance. If she could look him 
square in the eye and tell him that nothing had hap- 
pened, he’d believe her spite uh hell. All of his hunches, 
his ability to spy a sneak a mile off, his leeriness born 
from dozens of disheartening experiences with men 
and women—how could these things have led him so 
astray in her case? If she swore she hadn’t, he’d 
accept the only other explanation—that young skunk, 
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Bud, had likkahed her up and she’d fooled ’round with 
him ’thout going the limit and not meaning no hahm. 
Even the best uh gals might tussle ’round a bit when 
a strapping lad talked them into a few drinks and got 
them to feeling giddy-lak, but even then a good, true 
woman pushed the lad away when he come too close. 

The silence and stillness in the room had endured 
a full two minutes. Georgie had been weighed down 
by the uselessness of talking, and an abrupt retrogres- 
sion halfway back to soberness in the presence of 
discovery and danger. Poah Steve, he hated her now 
and he had ev’y right to but her haht was bleeding 
fo’ him—she had got drunk and done it right in his 
own house. What a misahble so-long to give him! 
People huht you and you huht them back, and _ haif 
the time none uh you meant to do it—jus’ a big, stink- 
ing mess no mattah how you looked at it. Cose she 
was no good—that was a old stohy—but she’d hope to 
die if he wasn’t the last man on earth she’d evah in- 
tended to knife in the back! Had piles uh respect fo’ 
him, piles, but jus’ couldn’t love him, that was all. 
Still, she’d nevah said she loved him—he’d took that 
entiahly fo’ granted—and she’d only promised not to 
live with him and be unfaithful to him at the same 
time. What would have bin the diff’runce, night aftah 
this oah right heah this afternoon? It couldn’t have 
lasted no longah. Reckon most uh the mis’ry in the 
wuhld was due to one thing—one puhson loving lak 
Holy Moses while the othah one couldn’t give it back. 

She looked at him with sorrowful, unfearing eyes 
and braced herself for what was to follow . . . his 
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question, and loud words from him and Bud, and the 
two men jumping at each other. She’d seen a hundahd 
scraps in her day, and bin in the thick uh haif uh them 
too. Fighting nevah phased her none—it was the one, 
natural way of settling a grudge, or sticking up for 
your rights, or helping somebody too weak to take 
up fo’ hisself—but this time she shuah wasn’t keen 
fo’ one. Bud wasn’t to blame—she’d led him into it 
—and Steve had no call to get beat up, eithah. Six 
uh one and half dozen uh the othah—oh, lawd, she 
wished they’d get it ovah with. This silence was rasp- 
ing at her nerves. 

Bud had been the prey of embarrassment, of down- 
cast fluctuations of emotion—the feeling of a man 
caught in an act which he knew to be reprehensible, 
and unable to defend himself with his mouth, unable 
to do more than wait, sullenly and passively, for his 
injured rival to make the first move. His slow mind 
had lurched in a search for something to say, some- 
thing that would be resourceful without causing him 
to back down, but nothing had occurred to him except 
the bold admission that was unnecessary. Finally, the 
deeply rooted insolence of his youth, revived by the 
raw biting of alcohol within him, possessed his voice 
and released it. 

“Reckon youah fixing to fight me, Steve,” he said, 
slowly. ‘“Ah’ve got no call to hit you fust but ah’m 
willing to have it out with you. You jus’ say the wuhd 
and we’ll peel ouah coats off and hop to it.” 

Steve ignored Bud’s words and spoke to Georgie, 
as he stepped forward. 
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“You tell me now, did you go all the way with this 
boy heah?” he asked, as he looked steadily at her. 
“Tf you say you didn’t, ah’ll believe you and ah’ll take 
caiah uh him fo’ getting you soused, but ah won’ do 
nothing else. Come on now, jus’ look me straight in 
the eye and tell me the truth.” 

“Ah took him right ’nough,”’ Georgie answered, with- 
out hesitating. “Ah don’ love you, Steve, an’ ah nevah 
did, but you’ve bin real kind to me and ah stuck to 
you so’s to pay you back. Ain’ no use telling you ah’m 
sohhy ah’ve busted you up—that ain’ going to help 
you. Ah was aiming to pack up and leave tuh- 
mawrtrah, but ah’ll do it now.” 

Steve was quieter now—less easily stunned, and ef- 
ficiently intent upon every possible bit of confirmation. 

“You bin taking oathah men sence you come to live 
heah?” he asked, coldly. 

“Nope, Bud’s the only one ah’ve had, and we didn’t 
have nothing to do with each othah till this aftah- 
noon—” her voice was even and sad. 

His anger felt the dropping of a burden—she hadn’t 
been carrying on all these months lak he feahed, and 
she wasn’t a caiahful sneak. Didn’t love him and made 
up her mind she couldn’t stay on ’cause he’d set his 
haht on mairrying her. He was no longer angry at 
her but felt instead the slow, stoical, prosaic pain of 
a naturally unemotional man, forced to regard the 
death of his hopes but accepting the inevitability of 
the occurrence. She’d pass out uh his life now and 
he’d get up tuh-mawrrah mawning and go to wuhk— 
you couldn’t change the laws of fate and the decrees of 
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the God above you. It was just another proof that 
you were a fool to expect much from life and the folks 
in it. Just the same, he’d never forget her—she wasn’t 
the wust uh gals by any means—jus’ had it in her blood 
to skip from one man to anothah—a bohn hahlot but 
with nothing undahhanded oah skunky about her. She 
had heaps uh sweet ways, too—it was a shame she 
jus’ couldn’t be a good woman. 

His anger at Bud, however, remained—crawling into 
mah house minnite mah back was tuhned and shining 
up to mah woman—that rascal ought to be shot, and 
if Gawgie was mah wife ah’d do the shooting too. 
When ah get through with him he'll have it out with 
aman befok he tampahs with that man’s gal, and not 
aftahwahds. Ah can respect a man if he walks up to 
me and ses: “She ain’ youah wife and ah’ve got mah 
eye on her—let’s go back to the shed and settle it,” 
but ah cain’t stand a man that’ll slip in while youah 
gone, hoping you won’ find out ’bout it. 

As minute after minute passed without a word or 
move from Steve, Bud shifted from one foot to an- 
other, with a nervousness that was not fright but a 
longing for the certainty and action in which his feel- 
ing of guilt could merge to a man’s God-given pride 
and retaliation—why in hell didn’t Steve staht some- 
thing? Couldn’t be that Steve’d back down—he’d 
nevah showed yellah befoh. 

“Vou stop standing heah lak a couple uh fence- 
posts,” Georgie cried at last. “Ah don’ want you to 
fight but ah know you'll bang up spite uh me. Fo’ 
Christ’s sake, get it ovah with!” 
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Her words roused Steve from the smoldering daze 
of his feelings and cogitations, and his heart broke 
into fire as he looked at Bud. 

“Come on, you bastahd, weah going out to the back- 
yahd now, ’n’ one uh us won’ be walking back,” he 
said. 

“Ah’ve bin ready all the time,” Bud replied, proudly, 
“and what’s moah you won’ be calling me no bastahd 
twict if ah can help it. Ah don’ take that name from 
nobody!” 

They strode quickly to the rear of the house, with 
Steve in the lead. Georgie stood at the kitchen window 
and watched them as they stripped to their trousers 
and blue flannel undershirts. Craning her neck to one 
side, she saw that Beth Kishan was standing on the 
opposite porch—a tall, slim, black-maned woman who 
gave the impression of girlhood made up to represent 
middle-age—flesh tight over the cheek-bones, but 
soft, baby-full lips; two lines on her forehead but 
eyes with youth in them; bent down shoulders but 
hints of firm shapeliness in her lower body. 

The women in this locality never dared to inter- 
fere when their men were quarreling—they would no 
more have dreamt of that than of talking back to their 
Maker. Beth wrung her cotton wrapper with both 
hands and looked once at Georgie with a prodigious 
hate on her face. Georgie caught the look but did 
not wince—she’s got no cause to be down on me. Her 
fool brothah’n-law was shining up to me fo’ months 
befoh ah give it to him. Huh, leave it to a woman to 
put all the blame on anothah woman ev’y time— 
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ten times wuss’n a man. Thinks her Bud’s a aingul and 
ah’m a dirty whore. What if ah am?—ah don’ tie no 
man down and beg him to pay ’tention to me! Theah 
only too willing, but nobody cusses them out... . 
As Steve and Bud leapt back and forth in the yard, 
with threshing arms, and lowered heads, and an ani- 
mal distortion on their sweating, smudged faces, 
Georgie regarded them with zest and pity linked on 
her face. It was in her to love a fight, feel a bristling 
call to join in, and she could not quite suppress this 
fundamental in her nature, though she sighed some- 
times when a particularly hard blow went home on 
either side. Poah Steve and Bud, swawming all ovah 
each othah, and what would they get out uh it? Noth- 
ing but the sat’sfaction uh being real men with haiah 
on theah chests—lawd knows she wasn’t wuth it and 
she’d nevah see them again. But baby, what a A num- 
bah one tussle it was—they shuah had guts to spaiah. 
Smash him, Bud! Whang that uppahcut, Steve! .. 
Clods of earth shot from their stamping feet as the 
men zigzagged around the yard. They had been fight- 
ing for two minutes now and they were panting and 
often clinching after their rushes. Their score was 
even in physique and courage, but Steve knew the rudi- 
ments of boxing and had the more methodical venom 
of a man seized by the illusion that he was fighting 
to vindicate his honor. His egotism was fortified by 
a sizzling sense of being in the right, whereas Bud 
was summoning a more personal, vainglorious rage to 
nullify his deep feeling of shame and culpability. Bud 
plunged in with flailing arms and no defense while 
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Steve parried, feinted, stepped around his adversary. 
A wild blow from Bud landed full on Steve’s mouth 
and he fell back to his haunches, in a sitting posture, 
while Bud crouched near him, scarcely able to restrain 
his longing to pounce upon the fallen man. . . . The 
vaunted element of fairness in physical fighting is never 
more than a sublimated superstition—animals do not 
sheathe their claws unless they desire to show off be- 
fore an audience. .. . 

A baby-ribbon of blood came steadily from Steve’s 
distended lips and his face had the look of a man 
snuggling between a lullaby and a nightmare and 
wondering whether one was more valid than the other. 
Ah, pain, you befoul and crumple the hearts of men, 
you slash and paralyze their minds, and yet a per- 
verted, insincere blessing squirms within your lunacies 
—you contract the swollen pose of human fools, re- 
duce it to the essential atom of soft, crazed flesh; slay 
its undreaming braggings in the face of a gigantically 
heedless mystery surrounding it. Only the timid and 
gentle do not need you. They have drawn closer to 
the separate souls within them—the souls to whom pain 
is a distantly comical wriggling, and life a dogged epi- 
sode of boasts, errors, deceived lulls, points of heavenly 
subterfuge, and the never-ceasing efforts to escape from 
a basic loneliness. . 

When the dots of light no longer flew before Steve’s 
eyes, and when his head had expelled a great cloud, a 
rousing scorner spoke within him—it was not enough 
that this skunk had slunk into his house and meddled 
with his woman: the skunk was also worsting him in 
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the fight, gloatingly rubbing it in for good measure. 
By God, this mustn’t happen! With a howling jumble 
of profanities, Steve sprang up and lunged at Bud. 
The coldest and canniest of furies commanded him— 
not the seeing red of a goaded animal but the super- 
alert virus of a man fighting to save the backbone 
of his life from snapping! His arms swung faster and 
faster, his face had a look of screwed-together, closed- 
eyed calculation. 

Winded, and lacking this inward reénforcement, Bud 
could not cope with Steve’s onslaught. Knocked down 
twice, the second time his head remained upon an out- 
flung arm in the short weeds of the yard. Steve stood 
and glared down at the fallen boy, for half a minute, 
longing to continue the punishment and scarcely be- 
lieving that his end had been accomplished. Then he 
tossed his head, as though shaking off a vanquished 
evilness, and walked slowly back to the house, his 
legs wobbling with each stride. 

Beth Kishan rushed out with a pail of water and 
- desperately scrambled over the fence between the two 
yards, lifting her long wrapper high with the uncon- 
scious immodesty that springs up when the self-con- 
scious, sexual lie can no longer be clung to, and raising 
the pail afterwards from the other side. She knelt 
beside the boy, splashing water on his face, tugging 
at his shoulders, whimpering, turning to shake her fist 
at the house to her rear—the outraged pride and fright 
of a simple woman kneeling beside one of her stricken 
male gods, forced to admit his vulnerability, fearing 
the deathlike aspect of his stillness even though she 
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knew that he would awaken, and eager to restore him 
so that he might eventually avenge himself on the 
victorious foe... . 

Georgie had witnessed the end of the fight with a 
gladness—she had a conscience of her own, battered 
and pock-marked but nonetheless determinedly func- 
tioning in her more sober periods, and Steve’s defeat 
would have made her feel that she had indirectly 
brought a second disgrace to him. Her reactions to 
Bud’s knockout were less intense—she owed him noth- 
ing—it had been a brief orgy of give and take between 
them—and though she was a little sorry that he had 
been bunged up on her account, still, that was the 
risk that every man took when he bothered with an- 
other man’s woman. He wasn’t a man ’less he was 
ready for the slam-bang game. Men was gosh-dahned 
brutes no mattah how you took ’em, but they hadn’t 
come out uh der rib... . 

When. Steve entered the kitchen she walked up to 
him and said, with a motherly practicality: “You sit 
down now and ah’ll get the salve and ahnica fo’ youah 
face.” 

He looked at her with no anger but as though she 
had died and he were about to drive out the specter 
of her. She was no longer his woman, even though 
he still loved her, but only a traitor interfering with 
the stern aloofness of his sadness. She had done him 
wrong and her presence was a symbol of this injustice. 

“Abh’ll tend to mahself,” he said, in a voice of cold 
finality. “You jus’ pack youah things and go on back 
to town. Ah’ll give you haif ’n owah to cleah out uh 
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heah—bettah be gone when it’s up. Don’ beah you no 
hate ’n’ don’ caih to see youah face again. Go on | 
now.” 

His words stung her, even though she felt that they 
were justified—he needn’t think she wanted to hang 
’round. She’d nevah crawfished to any man and nevah 
would. Without a word she walked into the front room 
and promptly busied herself with stuffing her belong- 
ings into her satchels. Fifteen minutes later she re- 
appeared in the kitchen, with her hat on. 

“Good-by, Steve,” she said, listlessly, as though she 
were uttering a required formula—emotion tired of 
itself but desiring a last, decent sound. 

He looked away and did not answer—her voice was 
issuing from the grave where he had placed her. 
When he heard the front door close behind her he 
buried his face in his arms and did not move. 


Two days after her departure from Steve, Georgie 
sat on her favorite bench at Rounder’s Corner, shaded 
by mulberry-bushes when the sun was in the west, and 
facing the river. A boy had once carved the initials 
of her full name on one of the back boards—Georgie 
May Partridge—and she had a superstition that this 
made the bench lucky and more peculiarly her own. 
When other people were occupying it she would often 
wait patiently for an hour or more to obtain it, or 
hatch ways of chasing them off, such as luring them 
to follow her in vain, telling them that an enemy was 
approaching—if they were Cornerites—or, if they were 
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strange and unresponsive, pretending that she had lost 
something around the bench and seating herself when 
they rose to aid her search. Superstitions were the 
eerie assents and dissents which she grasped to con- 
found a more tangible hobgoblin standing in her life. 

The hour was eight-thirty p.m. and Rounder’s Cor- ’ 
ner was nearing the first climax of its night—-women 
and men tattling and plotting over whisky-bottles; 
men arguing, or guffawing over smutty jokes; a shrill 
feminine voice imploring a man not to hurt her; women 
calling out trade-salutations to passers-by—‘‘Wanna 
try mah booty?” ‘“What’s youah huhhy, boy?” 
“Wheah you going, sweetie?”’; hoboes eating some food 
mooched from a nearby lunch-room; the scuffling of 
men playing a practical joke on an old, corpulent 
mendicant named Itchy Chuvvins because of his ver- 
min. 

Whenever a policeman strode by—wooden-faced and 
officious in his dark blue and brass—the Corner mod- 
erated and eyed him carefully. Might be looking for 
some one or take a notion to object to some commotion 
—never could tell. Plain-clothes men had the same 
effect—they were all known, and ticketed according 
to their specialties and propensities. . . . 

During the past two days Georgie had felt the antics 
of a convict released from jail and rioting in the half- 
vain effort to tell herself that she had not passed to 
another variety of slavery. Steve was receding more 
and more to a shadow—afterwards she would occa- 
sionally think of him with a smarting of regret, but 
now the need to forget him and the bad-tasting stri- 
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dency of her last day in his house was too obdurate. 
Relatively sober for the first time in forty-eight hours, 
she took stock of her situation—load in her haid, 
broke, no room uh her own (satchels in Schuman’s 
closet). Bettah go out and scoop in some behhies— 
take ’em to the Centrailia Hotel. Knew Mat’neaux, 
the frenchy boss, and he’d give her trust. She called 
out to a couple of men whose faces were turned away: 
“What d’you say, hon?” They stopped, looked at her, 
and then walked up to the bench. Inured to surprise, 
she nevertheless opened her mouth widely—Dopey and 
Mike Kominsky together: 

“Gawgie! Wheah in heck you bin all this time?” 
Dopey asked, as he and Mike sat down beside her. 

“Chasing snow-balls with the dahk boy—thought 
ah’d find you theah,”’ Georgie answered, flippantly feel- 
ing her way back to equilibrium and casting glances 
of wondering suspicion at the two men. 

“Come on now, Georgie, say hello to me—no sense 
carrying a grudge till Doomsday, you know—” Mike 
was ill-at-ease and had the amiability of a person 
feeling out a former tigress. 

He would always hate her, always remember that 
she had been the cause of the bullets once in his body, 
but since he and Dopey had entered into a watchful 
truce—Mike was in touch with a Chicago dope-source 
and Dopey needed it—he would have to placate her. 
He’d get her sometime, even if it was years hence— 
and Dopey, too—but business was more imperative 
just now. 
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Feuds in the underworld of this southern city were of 
three species—flare-ups that subsided to genuine amity, 
because they were the products of jealousies between 
persons not inherently alien to each other; deeper 
enmities pursued to the killing of either party; and 
quarrels which were patched up temporarily because 
of the cowardice of one man and the frigid shrewdness 
of the other. After he had sent the other man down 
and stamped him as an inferior, Dopey was quite will- 
ing to use him if he remained cowed and made no false 
moves. Dopey did not trust Mike but kept an intent 
eye on him, tolerated him because he was profitable, 
and treated him half curtly, half dispassionately. 
Mike affected a quiet removal, neither kowtowing nor 
antagonistic, but that of a man who had forced himself 
to sanity and common-sense. 

“We let a woman make fools out of us, once, but 
that don’t say either of us has got to hit the morgue 
on account of it,” he had told Dopey on the night of 
their truce. 

When Georgie did not answer his overtures, Mike 
repeated them huffily. 

“Sa-ay, if I’m willing to let bygones be, what’s ail- 

ing you?” he demanded. 
_| Ain? nothing ailing me. Less we talk to each othah 
the bettah, but ah’m not thusting fo’ youah blood. 
Ah’d lak to know how come Dopey and you called it 
off, though.” 

Dopey laughed softly—same ol’ she-cat. 

“Mistah K’minsky’s done seen the errah uh his 
ways,” he said. “He ain’ blustahing ’round lak he used 
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to and ah ain’ sactly itching fo’ no hangman’s tie 
‘bout mah neck. ’Sides, weah business-pahtnahs now 
—Mike gets the snow sent in from Chi, and ah spread 
it, see?”’ 

“Yes, ah se-e moah’n ah’m supposed to,” Georgie 
answered, disgustedly. 

They didn’t know what it meant to be sinceah— 
Dopey could be a prize fox when he wanted to, and 
Mike was always one. Dopey was brave and had a 
backbone but it got a little bending wheah his pocket- 
book was concerned! Cose, no reason why one man 
had to nail the othah undah, shuah not, but at the least 
they could uh said to each othah: “Ah don’ savvy 
youah style and don’ want no truck with you—we’'ll 
leave each othah ’lone from now on.” Getting the 
dollah togethah but watching each othah lak tuhkey- 
buzzahds—oh, well, the wuhld was not built to suit 
her idees. She believed in putting youah cahds on the 
table ev’y time, but she’d met damn few othahs who 
did, and even she had to be tricky herself once in a 
while else she’d nevah keep herself ‘live and kicking. 

“You hop down off that maiah—walking’s fine to- 
night—” Dopey liked her openness but had to op- 
pose it. 

He’d love to hook up with her again—must light 
on some way of ditching his present woman. 

“Well, it’s no business uh mine,” Georgie answered. 
“You and Mike can do a bunny-hug fo’ all ah caiah!” 

“Don’t guess we will—we’re still a long ways from 
being faggots,” Mike said, still determined to be 
jocose. \ 
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“No, ah’d nevah ’cuse you uh that—” Georgie smiled 
in spite of herself. 

“You still a little sweet on me, Gawgie?” Dopey 
asked, scanning her outlines with an expert’s ratifica- 
tion—she shuah hadn’t gone back any. 

Georgie looked at him with a pondering uncertainty 
—aftah her again, huh? He had gone down in her 
estimation because of his astute, hypocritical pact with 
Kominsky, but he was still fairly attractive as a man 
who could keep her on edge and not ask too much 
of her. He was once more a trifle new, and the threat 
of roughness that had to be held at bay was exhilarat- 
ing after her year of Steve’s unruffled kindliness. 
Wouldn’t stand fo’ being manhandled but laked to keep 
a man from doing it now and then. She wouldn’t evah 
take him fo’ good, she knew that, but chances was she 
could suffah him fo’ the coming few months. Wondah 
who his latest gal was—catch him being without one! 

“Ah’ve nevah bin down on you—much,” she re- 
plied, with a grin. “Am ah to take it youah making up 
to me, Mistah Watkins?” 

“Kinda smacks thataway, don’ it—” he gave her 
a kiss and then she pushed him away. 

“Youah woman’s li’ble to show up and murdah 
me,” she said. “Ah know you got one—who is she? 
Might be a friend uh mine.” 

“Dopey’s hitched with Cammy—y’know, the big 
blondy used to hang round Jake’s dump,” Mike cut 
in, seizing at a chance to talk to Georgie. 

“My Gawd, that fat b’loon—” Georgie laughed. 
“You do cut a wide range with youah taste, Dopey. 
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Ah stack up “long side uh her lak a kitten does with 
a eluphant.” 

Dopey tendered Mike a slight frown. 

“S’pose you ask me fust fo’ you go telling mah busi- 
ness,” he demanded. “Ah, ain’ lost mah tongue just 
yet.” 

“T didn’t figger you wanted to keep it dark,” Mike 
answered. “Everybody knows it.” 

“Say, if youah in cahoots with Cammy, don’ be 
kissing me,” Georgie said to Dopey. “Ah don’ bothah 
no othah woman’s man and ah ’spect her to do the 
same with mine.” 

“Ah ain’ made Cammy no promises,” Dopey said. 
“Ah’ve bin holding on till ah got something bettah, 
and what’s moah, she’s still nuts on Blackey Dunn, 
only he got sent up fo’ two yeahs—held up the wrong 
fellah and got drilled propah. Cammy jus’ don’ want 
to be on her lonesome waiting fo’ him to come out.” 

“That’s a fact, I took a note to him down at the 
coop,” Mike affirmed, eager to remedy his previous 
slip. 

““We-ell, maybe she ain’ so wild ’bout you, maybe, 
but just the same she wouldn’t be stuck on seeing me 
tote you off,” Georgie said to Dopey, with a smile. 
“Tt’s lak mah gran’pap used to say: ‘don’ fancy mah 
roostahs mu-uch but don’ want mah neighbah to fancy 
’em neithah.’ ” 

Dopey’s vanity struck a snag in her words—no 
woman was pert ’bout ’nothah woman’s leavings. 

“Cammy’ll raise a howl, that’s a safe bet, but you 
ain’ hit on the reason,” he said. “She might be bugs 
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on Blackey but she nigh to toah a gal’s haiah out 
tothah night—gal plopped herself smack in mah lap. 
Ah could make her fohget him if ah wanted to.” 

“You go right ahead and do it—ah’m from Mis- 
souri—”  Georgie’s face and voice held the epitome of 
expressionless blandness. 

Mike chortled—might not be dangerous to nag 
Dopey just a little. 

“Whatsamatter, Dopey—fish ain’ nibbling to-night?” 
he queried. 

“Looks lak a showah to me,” Dopey answered, star- 
ing up at the sky. 

Aftah all the tomfoolery was ovah he’d have Gawgie 
and Cammy’d be nuhsing her phiz. 

“‘Tumping Pete, ’ve got some news—slipped my mind 
clean,” Mike cried. “Emmy Lou was pinched last week 
down at Vicksburg. Nabbed her and that fellah Cole- 
man on the Skeridan—she got charged with being his 
look-out in the game and they give her six butts. 
Coleman got a year and fined two hunderd.” 

Georgie had feared that Emmy might be arrested, 
and in the life she knew landing in jail was a prospect 
too continual and prominent to cause any surprise 
when it materialized, but still Mike’s words tapped her 
like trip-hammers. Emmy, her only hope-to-die friend, 
sitting behind the bahs again with that cough, and that 
little body uh hers . . . it was bad ’nough fo’ a strong 
gal, let “lone Emmy. ’Peahs lak life jus’ picks on them 
that’s least fitted to take the gaff—plenty uh strapping 
hussies wuhking ev’y kind uh graft all ovah, and most 
uh them go fo’ yeahs till they get caught! Trouble 
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with poah, sweet Emmy was she wasn’t cut out fo’ this 
wuhld—not selfish and wise ’nough to look out fo’ 
her own skin and too much daiah-devil in her to keep 
out uh daingah. Lawdie, lawdie, ah’ll be on pins and 
needles till she comes out—might cross the rivah, with 
them lungs uh hers, and no aiah in that coop down 
theah. When she trots back this time ah’m going to 
take her in hand—she’s jus’ got to walk that chalk- 
line. She can booze and hustle all she wants, but no 
moah tying up with crooks and letting them hide be- 
hind her skuhts! ... 

Mike had been delighted when he heard the news 
—he did not detest Emmy as much as Georgie but 
nevertheless she was a minor whelp from the same 
breed—and now he feasted on Georgie’s gloom. 
Dopey, while not much stirred by Emmy’s misfortune, 
felt the compunction to cheer Georgie up—she and 
that gal was lak a freak in a cuhcus, Si’mese Twins 
joined togethah at the side—and he didn’t know 
whethah he felt lak scoffing at it eithah. Hefty and 
handy to have somebody you could always trust. 
Cose, women was built to stick togethah bettah’n men 
—men had to lay down the law and ream each othah— 
moah rattlesnack in theah muscles. 

“Aw, she’ll be out in foah’n a butt if she behaves 
herself,” he said to Georgie. “Don’ take it to haht 
so much. Ah was in Vicksbuhg quite a spell aftah ah 
hoofed it out uh Dago’s last yeah and the boys done 
tole me the County Hatch theah ain’ so rotten. 
Grub’s fierce, cose, but if she’s got any iun-men she 
can send outside.” 
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“Sure, that’s right,” Mike assented, oilily. 

Georgie gave him a poisonous look. 

“Go on, youah jus’ laffing fit to kill inside,” she told 
him. 

Mike’s affectation of innocence was not put on in 
the hope of deceiving her—she knew how he felt but 
he mustn’t give her no spoken cause to jump on him. 

“Don’ think everybody keeps a ax up his sleeve 
like you,” he replied. “I ain’t pining ’way cause she’s 
in and I ain’t snick’ring either.” 

“Shuah, leave Mike be,” Dopey said. “He’s keeping 
a close mouth, and you cain’t hang a body fo’ his 
thoughts.” 

Georgie lapsed into frowning silence, while the men 
passed the inevitable bottle between them, and occa- 
sionally took a nip herself. When Cammy Myers ap- 
peared, Georgie eyed her without hostility—a calm 
attention. She intended to make it clear that she was 
not egging Dopey on and that he was free to make his 
own choice. Cose, that didn’t cut much ice when the 
othah woman was jealous—wouldn’t with me, neithah, 
if ah could evah get spahked up ovah a man—but, 
anyways, ah won’ give her no faiah reason to claw me. 
If she lets out a whoop and ah see she wants him 
ba-ad, ah’ll eat tuhkey—he don’ mean ’nough to me 
to fight about. 

Cammy was a tall Jewess of twenty-five, with curves 
like wind-blown sails, and a massive bosom sheering 
up to an oddly smaller space between shoulders. The 
lopsided oval of her face had an almost negroid brown- 
ness under its pale cream powder and dark red rouge 
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—the face of a puffed-out, mewling three-year-old, plus 
a girl emptied by too much sensual experience, plus 
a soulless shrew who ranted at the other two without 
quite cowing them. Her black eyes held the shrew 
and part of the girl, and the rest of her face had the 
girl’s other part and the three-year-old. The little, 
upward swirls of her black hair—that black reminis- 
cent of water upon fur—disappeared into a broad, 
black, velours bonnet ringed with green celluloid grapes 
—oh, line and color, human beings lure you to many 
a ghastly incompatibility!—and she wore a soiled, dull 
green, pongee dress, hopefully low-necked even for 
her sphere and time. She had once been the daughter 
of respectable tradespeople in New Orleans, and though 
she had run through the gamut of reform-school, 
family-disowning, jails, and men galore, she still pre- 
served a trace of correctness in her speech and i in her 
manner when she was not angry. 

Seeing Georgie between Mike and Dopey, she didn’t 
know whether Georgie might not be with Mike, and 
she could find no instant evidence for jealousy. She’d 
feel Dopey out in a jiffy—if he was strumming up to 
that brazen, white trash, Georgie May, she’d stage a 
battle-royal. Not that ske couldn’t galavant without 
him—deah, old Blackey had him licked to a frazzle— 
but this Georgie had the rep of always getting the 
best of people and she needed to be taken down a peg. 
Georgie punched them or swung a bottle, just lak any 
hill-billy hussy would, but she, Cammy, had too much 
respect for herself to stoop to that ’less the other per- 
son was crying for it. Oh, well, no use to worry in 
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advance—like’s not Georgie was playing with Ko- 
minsky. 

“You haven’t smacked youah mamma,” she said to 
Dopey, after the first greetings had passed into silence. 
“Tf ah had a suspicious naituah now ah’d think you 
were throwing me ovah.” 

Dopey eyed her uneasily—this wasn’t going to be 
slick to handle, not by a long shot. Wasn’t dying fo’ 
him but had her mind set on Georgie’s not getting 
him, eithah—those two pieces’d nevah hit it off. 

“‘You’ve nevah bin so flush on rubbing lips befoh,” 
hie said, as he kissed her with no great heartiness. 
‘‘What’s come ovah you, huh?” 

“Ah’ve just begun to get stuck on you,” she replied, 
archly, and with a side glance at Georgie. ‘You’ve 
been growing on me, Dopey—takes some time to find 
out all youah good points.” 

“Well, don’t get too stuck,” Dopey retorted, grin- 
ning and soft-voiced but with a threat crisp in each 
syllable (he’d have to joke ’bout it fust but he’d slip 
in a few hints while he joked). ‘“Ah’m no fly-paipah.” 

“My-y, but youah cool to-night,” she said. “Maybe 
youah old friend Georgie’s got you rattled.” 

“Ah’m not out to rattle him none,” Georgie broke 
in—twisting-roun’ fool, why didn’t she drop this 
sweety-weety gabbling and come to grips? “Jus’ ran 
into him to-night aftah not seeing him fo’ moah’n a 
yeah. Ah undahstand him and you are hitched up, and 
ah’m wishing you all the luck.” 

“Tha-anks fo’ being so gen’rous to me—” Cammy 
wanted to be sarcastic but to make it so sugary that. 
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Georgie wouldn’t know which was the real quality. 
“Ah’ve only been with Mistah Watkins fo’ two weeks 
now but he seems lak a first-class gen’leman.” 

Mike burst into heavings of laughter. 

“O-ow, ah’ve heard Dopey called ev’ything on the 
calendar in my time, but gentleman, that’s a new 
one,” he cried, laughing again. 

Dopey tried to take it good-naturedly but under- 
neath he was starting to fume—Cammy was making a 
jackass out uh him, to give Gawgie a low opinion uh 
him and to show how she could spin him round her 
fingah—a bust in her snoot would soon stop that, but 
the appropriate time had not yet arrived. He would 
have to wait till she gave him a definite and more 
convenient opening. Now it would look lak he was a 
cheap spoht. 

“Nevah used to be much of a gen’leman,” he said 
to Cammy, “but since ah’ve bin hopping roun’ with 
a la-ady lak you, ah’ve had to tone down some.” 

Georgie laughed this time. 

“Youah getting smooth’s axle-grease, Dopey,’ she 
cried. ‘You shuah know how to come back when 
youah plagued.” 

Cammy frowned—the sneering repartee wearied her 
now that she wasn’t having it all her way. It would 
be better to quit flub-dubbing and get down to brass 
tacks. 

“Looka here, Dopey, ah know you used to be crazy 
about Georgie,” she said, after a silence, “and if you 
intend to throw me flat’s a pancake, ah’m going to have 
it out with you! A man has to give me propah notice 
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befoh he leaves me, even if ah don’t love him, yes, 
suh. Youah going off with me to-night, and don’t you 
fohget it!” 

After she had spoken she waited for an outcry from 
Georgie, and was surprised at the casual smile on 
Georgie’s face. 

“You fight it out. ’tween you,” Georgie said. “Don’ 
mattah to me what happens, and ah ain’ asking fo’ 
no faivahs. Ah can live with Dopey and ah can live 
right smaht without him—bin a long time since ah’ve 
seen a man ah’d tuhn a somahsault fo’!” 

Dopey was irritated both at Georgie and Cammy— 
the fust was riding high to make him feel small and the 
second was daring to ordah him round. The situation 
was intolerable, and it was about time he asserted 
himself. Cammy sniffed at Georgie but could not 
fathom her—was she tilting a stove-pipe to keep Dopey 
on the run or did she mean it? Mike leaned forward, 
greedily absorbing the drama—his main anathemas 
were caught in difficulties that might lead to one of 
them getting plunked, and it was refreshing. 

“What you two buhds trying to do, play shuttle- 
cock with me?” Dopey asked softly, looking from one 
to the other of the women with ice-points in his eyes. 
“You go slow now else ah’ll maim both uh you. Ah 
ain’ taking no bossing from you, Cammy, you mahk 
that down on youah belly, and as fo’ you, Gawgie 
May, if youah so up in the saddle, you jus’ snoop roun’ 
fo’ some othah man. Ah can manage to ramble ‘long 
without eithah uh you.” 

Georgie knew that she had dented his pride, and 
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she considered his words warranted, but she’d spoken 
the truth and she’d keep on speaking it. 

““Ah’ve nevah swoah ah loved you, have ah?” she 
asked. “You know damn well ah haven’t. Ah lak you 
some and ah can scrape ‘long with you, that’s the 
long and shoht uh it. You suit youahself all the time 
—ain’ begging to live with you and nevah did.” 

Dopey wavered and was nonplussed—anger and re- 
spect for her shifting iso rapidly within him that he 
scarcely knew which emotion he felt. Cammy saw an 
excellent chance to utilize Georgie’s sentiments, and 
she said: “Seeing’s how it don’ mattah a snap of the 
fingahs to you, Georgie May, ah’ll be ambling on with 
mah man. Come on, Dopey, don’t let her use you 
fo’ a welcome-mat! Haven’t you got any spirit?” 

She rose and tried to pull him from the bench. 
Dopey jerked his arm away—pride oah no pride, 
Gawgie was the one he wanted and she was willing to 
take him again. To hell with this lo-ove-you junk— 
talk was a cent a thousand but actions came deah. 
Theah was a heap moah sat’sfaction in having a gal 
lak Gawgie, who nevah chased nobody but took her 
pick. Cammy was too common—she’d go with any 
man who’d pay her expenses and was undah fifty. 

“Ah’m through with you, Cammy,” he said. “Ah 
nevah made no bahgain and ah nevah said ah’d stick 
with you. You put on too many ai-iahs fo’ mah taste— 
ah wasn’t made to jibe with no la-ady lak you claim 
to be. Ah’ll trot round to-mawrrah noon and get mah 
valises.” 
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Cammy glowered at him—she didn’t care for him 
much but his rejection of her in front of Georgie and 
Kominsky was a malign humiliation. Her lady-like 
posture—half a remnant of her remotely respectable 
past and half feigned—vanished in a spasm of wrath. 

“God damn you, ah’ll get even with you some day 
if it takes mah last breath,” she cried. “Shaming me 
befoh this hill-billy slut heah—ah’ll show you yet, and 
her, too!” 

Dopey jumped to his feet but Georgie was quicker. 
She slipped in front of him and faced Cammy. 

“Ah’m a hill-billy slut, huh?” she asked. ‘Well, 
heah’s how a slut can crack you one!” 

Her fist thudded against one of Cammy’s cheek- 
bones. Cammy staggered, regained her footing, and 
then hit Georgie in the stomach. They had dealt each 
other two more blows when Mike rushed in and held 
them apart. 

“For the lova Pete, can it,” he cried. “You'll both 
get jugged sure’s ah’m alive—it’s just about time for 
that dick Slattery to mooch along.” 

He turned appealingly to Dopey. 

“You know ah’m talking sense, Dopey, you know 
that.” 

“Looks thataway,” Dopey said, as he stepped beside 
Georgie. “You bettah snap it off, Gawgie, ol’ gal. 
You’ve handed her three oah foah nifty packages ah’ll 
say—reckon they’ll hold her fo’ a spell.” 

“Ah’ve got ’bout a dozan moah ah’d love to slip 
her,” Georgie said, still panting and ferocious-faced. 
“She'll nevah call me no slut again!” 
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“You'll get two dozen fo’ ev’y one uh youahs, you 
bastahd,”’ Cammy cried back. 

Georgie made another frustrated dive for her, and 
Dopey spoke up with decision. 

“Drag her away, Mike—ah’ll keep Gawgie heah!”’ 

Mike responded willingly—his motives in separat- 
ing the two women had been to land Cammy himself. 
He had left his previous woman a week before and 
in his estimation Cammy was a fetching chunk—bit 
too full-blown but still fairly young and didn’t hold 
her nose high. Much as he would have loved to see 
Georgie beaten up, the other prospect was too be- 
witching. Slowly, with wheedlings, cajoleries, and a 
whispered courtship—he didn’t want the other two to 
hear that part of it—he hauled, and pushed, and pulled 
her out of view around the curve of bushes and 
benches, while her voice still flayed the air with 
threats. Rounder’s Corner denizens, in the shadows of 
the benches, had looked and listened with chuckles 
and low, jeering words—spectators at a Corner quarrel 
never raised their voices unless they were upperworld 
intruders who did not know the risk they were running. 

When Mike and Cammy had disappeared, Dopey 
turned with a short laugh. 

“Ah’ll bet a plugged nickel he only butted in ’cause 
he wants to nab her,” Dopey said. “Left his las’ gal 
t’othah week—she had too many othahs on the string 
and he couldn’t kick it out uh her. Him and Cammy 
ought to make a good match—if theah evah was a 
paiah uh fakirs them two’s elected!” 

Georgie smiled in spite of her still swirling anger. 
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When they sprang from another person’s face-to-face 
invectives (just calling names) and not from a deeper 
sense of injury or calumny, her rages were like July 
thunder-storms—a few, sharp claps and gusts quickly 
sheering into indifference. 

“Ah’ll give ’em mah vote,” she said, as she hooked 
her arm in Dopey’s and walked off with him. 
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Georgie sat at a half-open window of the Centrailia 
Hotel and looked down on the street from her third- 
story perch. Over six months had elapsed since her 
reunion with Dopey, and the beginning of May was 
hallooing—that practicing of metaphysical trumpets, 
much like an orchestra tuning up in the pit, but always 
inaudible to realists, snoozing philosophers, and over- 
fed pagans. Georgie, however, was an elemental crea- 
ture and her imagination was encumbered but not fond 
of stillness—she heard a commotion beneath the 
smaller sounds on the street. . . . “When mah name- 
sake, May, toots ’round ah get to feeling queeah lak— 
lak ah was bumping up ’gainst a brass band ev’ywheah 
but ah jus’ couldn’t heah it strong ’nough to be 
shuah . . . Lawsie me, ah’ll wind up in the nut- 
fac’try fo’ al know it.” 

Spring in this southern city never contained the 
legerdemain-liberation that comes to northern towns 
when snow and ice go, and fur-coats and mufflers are 
tucked into moth-proof bags. Its advent here was more 
gigglingly incidental—a lighter shirt; the second-blos- 
soming of fruit trees; less dry grass to fight the green; 
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pennants and peanut-hawkers reappearing on the river 
excursion-boats; a touch of sleet gone from the rains. 

The Centrailia Hotel stood in a block near the heart 
of the city’s main business-area—a block of three- and 
four-story coops; brick walls painted in dull reds, 
grays, and browns; lunch-rooms, dry-goods’ stores, 
barber-shops, second-hand furniture-emporiums, their 
wares piled high upon the sidewalk; wooden red-and- 
white barber poles; wooden Indians holding out 
bunches of wooden cigars; cab-drivers in greenish- 
black, swallow-tail coats and plug-hats, competing with 
topless, clumsy-looking automobiles; clanging, yellow 
trolley-cars open at the sides; large, white-globed arc- 
lights over the shop-doors; black cabs looking like large 
baby-carriages and pulled by knock-kneed horses; 
signs reading: ‘Best Sandwiches in Town—Five 
Cents,” “Fancy Stamping On Leather Done Here,” 
“Shave Ten Cents, Haircut Twenty-Five,” “Artificial 
Hair—Rats, Curls, Wigs,” “Latest Popular Songs—Oh, 
We Will Row, Row, Row—You’ll Have to Get Under, 
Get Out and Get Under—Has Anybody Here Seen 
Rover?—I’m Afraid to Go Home in the Dark—I Love 
My Wife, but Oh, You Kid.” .. . 

Paraphernalia of realism, so sacred to men who be- 
lieve that without you no scene can be clearly re- 
created: What do you hold but thousands of chang- 
ing obstructions, rag-tags, furbelows, hair’s breadth 
whims, breaths of evanescence?: You record the flitting, 
topmost mood of the scene—an elaborate, often mis- 
leading fraction of its essence: . . . 
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Georgie turned and surveyed the room with a dis- 
favor that did not take itself seriously. Poky, seamy 
place—no dash to it and every detail indelible on her 
memory, but . . . ah dahned sight moah comfohtable’n 
some uh the dumps she’d bin in, in her day. That new 
chaimbah-maid sho didn’t lak to sweep undah the 
bed—have to bawl her out. Wish Dopey wouldn’t 
leave his cigah-butts on the floah—ah step on ’em 
ev’y time (surviving gasps of the housewife stamped 
out of her nature). 

The room had a curlicued brass-bed with high rods, 
a dark Brussels carpet worn to gray threads and holes 
in places, little, blue china spittoons, an old-fashioned 
trunk with a steeply humped top and a huge lock. 
Masculine and feminine visualities gave the room a 
neutral, insincere air—trousers over a corset; razor 
beside fruit-trimmings for a bonnet; suspenders dan- 
gling near a woman’s white, ruffled drawers. 

Georgie dropped into an armchair and flipped the 
pages of a newspaper—read it three times already but 
what the hell was theah to do? That Buhd in a Gilded 
Cage song fits me snug, only they fohgot to gild this 
one. Nothing in mah skull, nothing to look fohwahd 
to: could drain that bottle but if ah did, who’d ah take 
it out on—getting drunk alone’s lak taking a walk in 
jail—cain’t go fah and no place to reach. . . . Ah’m 
not uh much use but who is?—the maiuh’s wife prob’- 
bly thinks she is, but if she was to ooze out to-mawrrah 
things’d still roll ‘long slickah’n watah. Lot uh hollah 
and strutting in this wuhld but most uh it don’ amount 
to much. Ah live ’cause ah’m not shuah ah’d be bettah 
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off if ah died—that’s the size uh it! Cose, theah’s some 
pleasuah—boozing, and doing it with youah man, and 
telling people wheah they get off, and stomping on 
somebody scheming to stomp on you, but what’s it 
all fo? Make you think you ain’ alone and nothing in 
you. 0. 
Funny how ah always get low "bout this time uh 
day—suffahing snakes, how ah hate the aftahnoon! 
Still pudden-haided from the las’ night and mahking 
time till the next: even the mawning ain’ so bad— 
muggy then and don’ know much what’s happ’ning. 
. . . Blamed if ah know what’s eating Dopey—slump- 
ing tame’s a tabby-cat. Didn’t raise a single squeak 
las’ night when ah lost the key and stahted to kick the 
doah down ’cause he wouldn’t wake. Trouble with him 
he’s living too much on the fat—when a man’s wallet’s 
stuffed and ev’ything breaking rosy he ain’ got no dan- 
dah in him. Dopey’s a tigah when he’s crossed. Things 
come easy, he ain’ sactly no la-amb but he licks his 
chops and gets lazy. 

Ah’ve tol’ mahself ten times in the las’ month ah 
was going to scoot out, but heah ah am. Theah’s no 
fidgets to living with him now—a dead ringah fo’ Steve 
’cept Steve wanted less and didn’t have no rotten to 
his hide. Lawd, ah’m stahting to be a runnah fo’ poah 
Emmy—she’ll tag with a man she cain’t stomach jus’ 
cause he keeps her from rustling roun’ with Tom, Dick, 
and Harry. Emmy wasn’t built to be no hustlah—got 
kicked into it She’d be a wife and a mothah this day 
if that gang hadn’t lined up on her and raped her 
when she was fifteen—the low-down maggots. It broke 
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her spih-it and made her stop caiahing what she did. 


Ah’m diff’runt—had a she-devil in me from the staht, 
though I might uh kept it from raring too much if mah 
folks hadn’t acted lak ah was pizen when they found 
out ah was heavy. 

Lawd, nevah even sniveled when ah huhd ma was 
daid .. . she was so souah and clammy lak... 
cain’t ’membah ah evah huhd her laugh. . . . And pa, 
ah sweah, if ah was to traipsy back now ah think he’d 
stand in the doah and spit on me. . . . Leave it toa 
hahd-shelled Baptist to feel no muhssy ev’n to his own 
chile. . . . Ah think he’s got a rusty pump ’stead of 
a haht, ah do. . . . Still, maybe he wozld melt out a 
little now—brothah Hen’ wrote las’ yeah he was talk- 
ing moah soft ’bout me. ... Kinda mean to have 
youah own fathah ’gainst you. . . . Aw, well, too late 
to blubbah now. . . . Ah couldn’t nevah go back, and 
if ah did, that rube shebang would drive me loony... . 

Five-thuty, wheah in hell is Dopey? . . . The door 
opened and Dopey came in with Mike Kominsky, 
promptly locking the door behind him and pocketing 
the key. They were both prosperously dressed—gray, 
cheviot suits with long coats and button-studded, fancy 
pockets. Mike had a pink rose-bud in his lapel—he 
liked swanky, dandyish touches which he thought made 
him more zestful to women: a puny, forlorn naiveté 
lodged within a ravenous, diseased heart, and symboliz- 
ing the shrinking softness of imagination which made 


this heart so cowardly at bottom. Dopey’s lean face | 
and bloodshot, blue eyes had a stiff, business-like look — 


as he cut the strings on a large, card-board box which 
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he had carried in—the look of a man to whom crime 
had become an unkindling habit but who nevertheless 
had his ears in waiting for the ever-possible, loud rap- 
ping on the door. Mike’s swarthy face held a greater 
and more nervous expectancy—his lips rubbed end- 
lessly against each other and his little black eyes shifted 
continually to the door. Dopey and Georgie did not 
bother to greet or touch each other—the matter at 
hand was imperatively engrossing—though she and 
Mike exchanged curt hellos. She was still distant to 
him, still loathed and distrusted him, while he had long 
since dropped his friendly devices, treating her with a 
mien of offended disregard. 

The box held sixteen pies, each of which contained 
a ring of pill-boxes snuggling within the cooked fruit— 
boxes filled with cocaine. The process was to count the 
pies and take them to a neighboring lunch-room, where 
customers who crossed their index-fingers and whis- 
pered: ‘New pie, Chicawgo,”’ were served with con- 
trabrand slices of the innocent-appearing pastry, after 
which they passed paper-money over the cigar-counter 
before they walked out. A bouncer sat near the lunch- 
room entrance, waiting to jump upon any man who 
might try to run out without paying. 

“All there, Dopey?” Mike queried. 

“Vep, all set. . . . Ah won’ take ’em ovah ’fo’ mid- 
night this time—Fred’s got the shakes all of a sudden. 
Claims he saw a phoney-looking fellah snooping round 
the sidewalk this mawning—no dick, but looked lak 
he might be a Fed’ man, see?” 

“A-aw, Fred’s always like that,” Mike scoffed, still 
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glancing endlessly toward the door. “I think he sees 
’em in his sleep!” 

Dopey retied the box and did not answer. Just as 
his fingers were tightening the last knot of string, the 
rattle of a key in the lock could be heard. He turned 
swiftly, with a glaring, trapped look on his-face, while 
Georgie leapt anxiously to her feet. They knew that no 
one besides themselves was supposed to have a key to 
their room, except the chambermaid, who always 
knocked before she entered. Mike alone was composed 
—he strove to make his face blank but his eyes shone 
like howls of light gleaming in a successful maledic- 
tion. 

Three men came trooping into the room. Colt re- 
volvers were in their hands, and, under the darkness 
of slouch hats, their faces had the nerveless hardness 
of men long accustomed to danger and automatically 
moving through another one of its finales. Cammy 
Myers stepped in behind them—it was contrary to all 
the known rules of procedure for a squealer to ac- 
company the detectives on their mission and thus single 
himself out to the betrayed ones, but Cammy had in- 
sisted upon coming along. Her hatred against Dopey 
and Georgie had become a superhuman one—vanity 
so festered with pain and so cleverly and ceaselessly 
whipped on by Mike’s purposeful taunts that it had 
risen to an insanity. He had taken the former bruise 
to her pride, caused by Dopey’s spurning and Georgie’s 
blows that night at Rounder’s Corner, and had nagged 
it, dilated upon.it, inflated it until it had grown to an 
ever-running sore. She was determined to have the joy 
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of seeing the hated ones caught in front of her eyes. 

One of the detectives, tall and horse-faced, turned 
to her. 

“Them the ones?” he asked. 

“Yup, that’s them,” she said, eagerly, as she looked 
at Georgie and Dopey, her face twitching as her spirit 
nibbled at the feast of triumph. 

Another detective took one step forward, turning 
his head from Dopey to Georgie, but standing to one 
side of them. 

“Put youah hainds out close togethah, both uh you, 
and then keep still—damn still, what ah mean,” he 
said. ‘No monkey-business now oah we'll plug you 
good.” 

Dopey’s body was now relaxed and his face had the 
placid look of a man forced to heed a joke which he 
did not quite relish but must tolerate, though he never 
removed his eyes from Cammy—a drowsily tigerish 
stare. The element which divides the human animal 
from the four-legged one was in his heart—stoicism. 
when the trap-teeth cut into the flesh. 

Georgie’s face showed a self-derisive smile—less’n 
a’ owah ago she’d been wailing ’cause things was too 
damn dull and nothing was stirring. . . . Hot Moses, 
you nevah knew what that next minnit was holding fo’ 
you. And that vipah, Cammy, standing theah with a 
nasty smile jus’ smeahed all ovah her mug. . . . Lawd, 
la-awd, what ah’ll do to her aftah ah get out. 

Mike slipped out of the room while the detectives 
were fastening the handcuffs on Dopey and Georgie, 
and Georgie spied his retreat. 


cf 
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“Say, Dopey, that slick, Polack pahtnah uh youahs 
jus’ sneaked out through the doah,” she called out. 

Dopey’s placid face drew near to a grin, little more 
annoyed than that of a man who had been disturbed at 
his supper by the sudden departure of a guest. 

“Ah saw him,” he answered, in the softest and most 
dream-spun of voices. “He'll need a lot uh aiah some 
day, when ah ketch up to him.” 


PART THREE 


GrorciE May was talking to her new cell-mate, a 
young woman named Gussie Metzler, who had been 
shipped in six hours previous. The cell had no light 
and conversation was the only possible alleviation— 
gimcracks of sound pelting a close foulness till it with- 
drew an inch or two. 

Did you ever hear a lion and a wolf in a zoo roar 
and bark? The other animals take it up until a satanic, 
taloned, entrail-wrenching bedlam breaks loose. Give 
the animals at least a figment of reasoning-power in 
some cases and a medium amount in others. Make their 
emotions more crooked and vitiate the spontaneity of 
them: cut them to more shades without reducing their 
main saturation. Then take the animal instincts and 
bury them more deeply within, while still leaving an 
aperture through which they can occasionally rise, and 
you will have the noise of females talking to each other 
on a hot night near the end of June, in the County-Jail 
of a southern city. 

Obscene oaths, prison-laughter—that strangled, un- 
mirthful, hoarse sound; recountings of past experiences 
—a pathetic flight to the freedom outside; whacks of 
slaps on bare buttocks and bosoms—practical jokes; 
praise of male sweethearts, abounding in sexual de- 


tails; curses thrown at the people responsible for the 
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prisoners’ predicaments; maniacal quarrels over trifles 
such as the color of a man’s eyes, the price of drinks 
at a certain blind-pig, the exact time when a popular 
song came out. The feminine characteristics in the 
uproar, differentiating it from that in the male wing 
of the jail, were higher voices, more interminable com- 
plaints and lamentings, hysteria, lighter and longer up- 
risings of humor. In the tier of cells below, the ne- 
gresses conversed. Their laughter was more bell-like, 
whole-hearted; their words carried more of a naked 
perspiration and purpose; sometimes they sang hymns, 
with lusty, deranged voices. 

Georgie asked Gussie: “‘What you in fo’?” 

“Bull caught me squaiah—down by the foot of the 
bluff—didn’t have a Chinaman’s chaince.” 

“What ’d you get?” 

“Six months—thuhd offence. Got off light th’ othah 
two times, but ah was riding to a fall... . You in 
fo’ hustling too?” 

“No, ah was hitched with a snow-spreadah name 
Dopey Watkins. He was wuhking the ol’ pie stunt and 
he was cleaning up big, but his pahtnah, Mike, him and 
his woman, Cammy, they squealed on us. The dicks 
nabbed us clean’s a whistle down at the Centrailia 
Hotel—stuff was laying right smack on the table.” 

“What’d they plastah you?” 

“Six behhies. Poah Dopey got five yeahs in the state- 
pen, but they let me off soft ’cause they couldn’t prove 
ah knew anything "bout it. That goddamn Cammy, the 
bastahd that railroaded us, she took the stand and lied 
herself blue in the gills—said she seen me toting it 
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down to the Pahlmetto lunch-room on Bailey Street. 
Didn’t do her no good though. Emmy Lou, only deah 
friend ah have in the wuhld, she went and hiahed a 
good lawyah fo’ me. He got Cammy all balled up on 
the stand—made a monkey out uh her.” 

“Ma-an, what a good lawyah kin do fo’ a gal is 
plain sin,” Gussie said. ‘““Ah know a gal saves up three 
oah foah hundahd plunks and then goes out and picks 
them up right on the main stem. They nab her, cose; 
but she goes scot-free ev’y time.” 

“That’s a fool prop’sition, that is,’”’ Georgie answered. 
“She ends up with nothing, don’ she?” 

“No ma-am, she don’. By the time they get her 
she’s salted anothah pile away. She dresses up fit to 
kill and then she ambles right into the most fash’nable 
places in town, lak the Bainbridge Hotel and Peahson’s 
Roof-Gahden. Those silk shuht men pay mighty high 
when they lak a gal’s shape.” 

A silence intervened. 

“You ain’ getting no sat’sfaction out uh a man’s 
shu-uht,” Georgie resumed. ‘Ah don’ fancy them up’n 
the aiah fellahs. They always act lak you was ’spected 
to lap theah boots, oah else theah teasing you to tell 
’em ’bout youah pa-ast and how you come to get into 
it. Jus’ pining to spill some crocahdile teahs ovah you 
befoh they get lively.” 

Gussie couldn’t understand this resentment. 

“Well, lawd sakes, if you ain’ puhched up hi-igh,” 
she cried. “Gals lak us got no right to be choicy. 
Weah in the business and we got to take what comes, 
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and ’sides, ah’d a sight soonah hook up with a man 
that’s dressy and up in the wuhld, ah would.” 

Georgie frowned in the darkness—no wondah some 
men tried to step all ovah a gal. They was fed on 
wuhms lak this one. 

“You go "head and be a doah-mat if you want,” she 
snapped. ‘“Ah’ve met youah brand befoh—scraping 
down to fellahs lak they was Gawd hisself.” 

Gussie became equally upset—the nuhve uh some 
gals, only too glad to take all comahs and yet talking 
lak the guvnah’s dawtah. 

“Seeing’s how youah so high-toned, seems to me you 
picked out the wrong hotel,” she commented, bitterly. 

Georgie disdained to answer—you poke me and ah 
ram you—no use keeping it up all night. Some women 
was bohn with one thing in theah blood and some with 
anothah, and they jus’ nevah could hit it off togethah. 
. . . Their silence lasted for ten minutes, but it could 
be endured no longer than that. People in County- 
Jails have an unwonted garrulousness literally thrust 
upon them—the solaces of recreation and industry are 
both denied to them, their thoughts recoil from the 
walls and grow numb, and little else is left to them save 
the wagging of their tongues. No matter how foreign 
to each other they may be, they find themselves unable 
to stay angry for any great length of time unless the 
breach results from an ultra-serious impetus such as 
physical blows or underhanded theft. . . . Unable to 
sleepy and attacked by the hot darkness of the cell 
and the necessity for endless scratchings, Georgie and 
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Gussie began to relent against their wills. Ah know 
her livah’s pale but weah all down and suffahing heah 
—no diff’runce in that, Georgie mumbled to herself, 
while Gussie felt that Georgie had only been whistling 
to keep up her spunk—had to dope youahself up in 
this hole. 

“Aw let’s call it off,’ Georgie said. ‘Gals in heah 
‘got ’nough things ’gainst them without tuhning on 
each other.” 

“That’s no lie,” Gussie answered, eagerly. “Drat 
mah luck—always get pinched in the summah time. 
Wintah wouldn’t be so bad.” 

“You ain’ felt nothing yet. Gets so hot in heah some- 
times you could fry a’ egg on the floah!” 

“Say, d’you know a man name’ Mike, Mike Komin- 
sky?” Gussie asked. 

“Do ah know him? He’s the scawpiun snitched on 
us—he was getting the snow from Chi and easing it 
to mah man. They let him off ’cause he tuhned state- 
ev’dence, and then he lit out ah town and left Cammy 
flat on her back, so ah huhd. .. . Wait till Dopey 
Watkins gets out—ma-an, he’ll find Mike if he has to 
hunt from Maine to Texas! Ah know Dopey!” 

“Lemme tell you ’bout this bastahd Mike,” Gussie 
went on. ‘He kicked me in the stomach onct and laid 
me in the hospital fo’ ovah two months. Ah ain’ bin 
the same evah since.” 

Georgie’s pities were as hair-triggerish as her scorns. 

“You poah chile, no wondah you ain’ got spine,” she 
said. ‘“La-awd, a puhson’d nevah finish if he tried to 
count all the snakes crawling round!” 
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“That’s the gospul truth,” Gussie answered plain- 
tively. 

They kept on talking—odds and ends of their lives, 
commiserations, bits of contrasting outlooks. When- 
ever they were on the verge of another clash, their 
hunger for companionship made them tactfully shift 
the subject. 

At eleven o’clock, the regular, nightly intrusion oc- 
curred. A turnkey, standing in the corridor in front 
of the cage of cells, bawled out: “Pipe down now, 
pi-ipe down, oah ah’ll shoot the hose on the hull pack 
uh you!” 

Instantly, the noise in the cells subsided to squeaks, 
whispers, and murmurs. The female section of the 
County-Jail quieted down to another night of tossing 
torture. 

In the Jail of this southern city, the male and fe- 
male wings were alike in construction. Iron cages stood 
inside of the outer walls, with a space of six feet be- 
tween cage and walls, and four between the cage roof 
and that of the building. The building-walls had long, 
narrow windows, thickly barred, through which the 
only light in the place came. The women’s cage was 
rectangular in shape, and on each of its floors the cells 
stood on the outside and surrounded an unimpeded 
space which made an exercise-floor during part of the 
day. The cage was made entirely of iron and steel— 
iron floors and cell-walls, and a steel roof. During the 
summer months this iron frequently became so hot 
that it was a torment to touch it with the naked flesh. 

One cell, in the rear of each cage-floor, was used as 
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a latrine—a rusty tub with a level iron bar three feet 
above it, on which the prisoners could only keep their 
balance by holding on to the walls and bars of the cell. 
This latrine was open to view, without a shred of 
privacy, and its odors often floated through the cage. 
When locked in their cells the women were provided 
with pails which they emptied each morning. . . . 

O concrete evils of life, vileness inflicted by men 
upon their fellow human-beings, you need a cold, spe- 
cific, dispassionate exposure. The social-radical moans, 
declaims, rants against you, to little avail; the humani- 
tarian weeps and softly scolds; the slam-bang, cul- 
tured critic ignores you in favor of such feeble targets 
as Rotary Clubs, Literary Censors, and small-town 
yokels. You are wiped out in one place only to crop 
up in another, or in a different guise. Since you can 
never be wiped from the earth, what is left? The quiet, 
exact, hopeless exposures of irony, removed alike from 
tears and rage at one end and an ingenious defense of 
cruelty at the other... . 

The cells were eight feet long and six wide, and each 
one held an upper and lower bunk of latticed iron, at- 
tached to the right walls and occupying more than half 
of the cell’s width. The bunks had thin, canvas pallets 
filled with straw, but no pillows. At nine-thirty a. m. 
the cell-doors were jerked open in unison by an outside 
lever, which a turnkey pulled, and at four-thirty p. m. 
they were closed in the same way. Between these 
hours the prisoners could walk or stand on the exercise- 
space, or visit each other’s cells. 

Two meals were served—one just after the opening 
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of cells and the other just before they were closed. 
Two of the women, appointed as trusties, received the 
food from the turnkeys through the barred entrance at 
the front of each cage-floor and lugged the large cans 
and pots around the cells, distributing the contents. 
This procedure was a fertile source for quarreling and 
discontent. The trusties always gave larger portions to 
their favorites among the prisoners and always hoarded 
the food that remained, allotting it to those whom they 
liked and insisting that the others must pay nickels 
and dimes to procure it. These tactics led to many a 
riot among the women, but since the trusties were up- 
held by the prison-authorities, the riots always came 
to an abortive end, while the participants met with 
harsh punishments, such as the shrinking of their food 
to water and two slices of bread for a week, forty- 
eight hours in a solitary-cell, or a small extension of. 
their sentences (good-time subtracting). The punish- 
ment varied according to the violence of the prisoner’s 
outburst. 

The morning-food consisted of a quarter-loaf of semi- 
moldy bread, a tin cup of “coffee,” made of chicory 
plus a small portion of stale coffee-grounds and holding 
an acid-like flavor, and some black molasses that often 
had flies imbedded in it. The afternoon repast held the 
same portion of bread, a small chunk of bone, fat, and 
gristle, labeled meat—the trusties kept the best, semi- 
meaty pieces—and a tin can of yellow fluid supposed 
to be soup, to which the prisoners gave an unmention- 
able name. The food was barely sufficient to keep the 
women from starving—motives of prudence on the part 
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of authorities who dared not go to the extreme of slay- 
ing their targets. Those fortunate women who had 
possessed money on entering the prison were allowed 
to buy a few culinary delicacies brought by the turn- 
keys from outside restaurants, but the women were 
charged exorbitant prices while the turnkeys pocketed 
the difference. The valuables of the prisoners were 
held in a safe in the main office, and the women had 
no control over them. 

The male turnkeys were not allowed to enter the 
cages proper—a privilege accorded only to the matrons 
—but as they stood in the outside corridor facing the 
cages they could spy the female inmates. Women in 
various stages of disarray sometimes stood behind the 
bars at the front of their cage and called out to the 
turnkeys, hoping to ogle specks of favors out of them 
—brass-chasahs the other women called them. The 
turnkeys wore gray-blue uniforms with copper buttons, 
and round, stiff caps of cloth with black leather peaks 
and nickel badges, and they were usually middle-aged 
men, neither remarkably kind nor cruel, but bearing 
common, human ailments—a dull lack of discrimina- 
tion, brutal deteriorations in their sense of humor, and 
a mercenary itch increased by their meager salaries. 
Two of them, more barking and rambunctious than the 
others, were dubbed Slimy Pete and Dog-Face by the 
prisoners. ane, 

The matrons were fat women for the most part, 
dressed in plain, black alpaca, with white, starched 
collars. They strove to be just, in spite of their stupid, 
slowly creaking minds, but their hearts had been 
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drained and mechanized by years of sordid experience 
with the wiles and writhings of feminine underdogs, 
and they were in the habit of lumping all the prisoners 
to one, bothersome, untrustworthy individual. Only a 
gigantic appeal could make any fissure in their hearts, 
though in their crude fashion they tried to live up to 
a misshapen version of impartiality. .. . 

Though the cells were scrubbed by the prisoners at 
intervals of two days, they had year-old crustations of 
dirt that could not be removed and they were infested 
with lice and bedbugs, while an occasional, adventurous 
rat sometimes scaled the bars at night. The lice were 
so numerous that the women had to take off most of 
their garments to keep from being devoured, and even 
then they could never recline on their bunks in peace. 
When Sunday mornings came, a group of Salvation 
Army men and women stood in the corridors fronting 
each floor of cells and intoned songs and passed out 
hymn-books to those women who reached for them 
through the bars. While most of the white women 
prisoners hated this Salvation Army group and re- 
garded it with a chafed, flayed cynicism, none of them 
dared to call out these sentiments or interrupt the pro- 
ceedings in any way. Fear of punishment by the au- 
thorities was not the main reason for this gagging— 
the source was deeper than that. 

Even the most outwardly sacrilegious women-prison- 
ers felt an indistinct, throttled, childlike awe at the 
solemn mentioning of those twin Kings of hope and 
imagination, God and Jesus Christ—the presence of a 
Threat that could not be completely dismissed. Their 
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fear of a Hell and the Devil was a real one, and though 
their sensual, covetous, and rending impulses overrode 
this fear during most of their waking hours, it arose 
nevertheless in the hearing and presence of religious 
services. The prisoners remained silent until two or 
three minutes after the Salvation Army’s departure. 
Then the spell was broken with a vengeance, and jibe, 
oath, and ridicule were flung at the absent preach- 
CIR Si, 
When the dawn threw a sickly, gray-white light into 
her cell, Georgie woke up, sore, stiff, with her mind a 
pummeled blank and her heart scarcely functioning 
save as a pumper of blood. Some of the women were 
still snoring while others had begun to stir, or talk in 
low voices. The air had a warm, fetid, drugging odor 
and thickness compounded of dirt, disease, and sweat- 
ing bodies in close proximity. Another dreary, compact, 
unindividual day was commencing, precisely like thirty 
other days which had gone. 

Gawd, if ah evah get out uh heah ’live ah’ll cut mah 
throat befoh ah let them lug me back, so help me 
Hanna. A gal’s got to grit her teeth and act lak she 
was jus’ having a bad dream heah—if she lets it get 
undah her hide she'll go raving mad in no time, lak 
Bandy Ruth, the one they caihied out las’ week. 
Swinging round lak a top and thinking she was ketching 
fish in the rivah and pounding the bahs till they shot 
the hose on her. Even then she’d stop fo’ a owah and 
then staht up again—’nough to give you the shivahs. 
. . . Her thoughts reverted to Cammy for the hun- 
dredth time. If she ain’ left town when ah come out 
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. m-m-m-m—what ah’ll do to her. Trouble is she’ll 
lay low the minnit ah leave this hole, oah else she’ll al- 
ways have a man oah two handy to beat me off. Nevah 
mind that, ah can get me a couple uh men to keep hers 
busy and while theah doing it ah’ll make a dive fo’ her. 
Lawd knows, ah’m not one to wish hahm on nobody, 
and ah don’ go out uh my way to trample on people, 
but that bitch ain’ human nohow—throwing me into 
this Hell-Box to rot heah, and all ’cause Dopey quit 
her fo’ me without me raising a fingah to bring him 
long. Ah can savvy a gal getting jealous and showing 
her teeth when anothah gal’s sprung ev’y trick to steal 
her man, but when a man shuffles off uh his own free 
will she ain’ got no cause to pouah out her spleen. 
Cammy could see plain’s the nose on her face ah didn’t 
give a tinkah’s damn whethah Dopey took up with me 
oah not, but she hated me anyway jus’ ’cause ah spiled 
her conceit—her kind jus’ cain’t bea-ah losing out, even 
if they don’ give two cents fo’ a man. Cose, that bas- 
tahd Mike kept playin’ her ‘long—when he dies, 
Ol Nick’ll take one good look at him and be scaiahed 
stiff to let him in! 

Ah cain’t believe men lak him evah had a mothah— 
always seems lak they must uh bin hatched out on a log. 
Bad’s Dopey is in some ways, he don’ hold a candle to 
Mike—Dopey plays faiah and squaiah with people that 
don’ butt in on his bus’ness, and when he wants to 
slam somebody he comes right out in the open. He 
may be a tigah but he ain’ no rat. . . . Say, ah wish 
Gussie’d stop snohing—ah’d hop down and poke her 
in the ribs but ah ain’ got the haht. She won’ be sleep- 
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ing so sound when them bugs settle down to eating on 
her. . . . The wust time heah is ’tween waking up and 
nine-thuhty—still three oah foah owahs to go and a 
gal jus’ aching to stretch her laigs. Always seems lak 
them doahs’ll nevah clang open. 

Two girls in the cell to Georgie’s right were talking. 

“Diggedy-do-og, mah time’ll be up to-mawrrah 
mawning,” one cried. “Ah cain’t hahdly believe it no~ 
how 
“Wheah’ll you make a bee-line fo’, huh?” the second 
asked. 

“Ah’ll foot it right down to ol’ Joe’s fo’ a potah-house 
steak and fried yams with buttah jus’ oozing out on 
them! Then ah’ll buhn mah clothes and borrah some 
new uns and pedal ovah to see mah honey-boy—ah’m 
jus’ sta-ahving to come to him! 

“Ah’d give mah right laig to be in youah shoes,” 
the second one replied. “Still got three and a butt, 
and ah don’ see how ah’ll evah staggah through ’em.” 

Georgie inaudibly echoed the other girl’s sentiments 
and suddenly felt plaintive and weepy and soddenly 
maltreated. Even in women who are most crystallized, 
scarred, and unexpectant, a relic still lives, arising at 
sorely pressed moments to make them feel piteously 
defenseless, in spite of all their fortitude and past ex- 
periences. Such a moment need not presage a return to 
sentimentality. Once these women had untouched 
bodies and ignorant, asking hearts and freshly stum- 
bling minds, and these beginnings never quite die. . . . 
Georgie wept for a moment and then checked the mois- 
ture, with an inward snarl. Sniv’ling now, aftah all 
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she’d bin through and all she knew! Don’ let me ketch 
you at it again. You grind youah teeth and you daiah 
anything to make you whine. .. . 

The cell-doors opened at last and the women strag- 
gled out. Some of them filled tin cans from a water- 
faucet that stood beside the latrine and began to wash, 
while others preferred the commonness of dirt. Their 
babbling never ceased and scarcely ever lessened—the 
talks in their cells had been an enforced lunge against 
tedium shared by pairs, but now a social gathering 
convened—the illusion of freedom in a sorry parlor. 
Words were overworked as they strove to substitute 
for all the actions, jaunts, and contacts now denied to 
these women. 

The only silent prisoners were Georgie May, a girl 
named Sally, with whom Georgie had become friendly, 
and two definitely ill women, who had been told by the 
careless prison-doctor that they were shamming—he 
had found their hearts and pulses almost normal, and 
splintered nerves and abused stomachs meant nothing 
to him. Georgie and Gussie washed carefully and dried 
themselves with a piece of gunny-sack. Gussie was 
stout and short, with a button-nosed, small-lipped face 
twisted like a soundless cry for mercy—abject throes 
of cowardice. Yet above this she wore a jauntiness to 
hold life at bay, like a visualization of the sentence: 
“Ha, ha, hee, hee, ah knows you ain’ gointa hit me, 
Mistah!” She asked Georgie: ‘“Purty lousy heah, 
huhe” 

“Lousy? Mah fingahs get nu-umb picking ’em off! 
Loony gal was heah name Bandy Ruth, she had a 
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pickle-jah haif full uh ’em—said they was her pets. 
Took her out las’ week.” 

Gussie grinned. 

“Oh, well, life’s jus’ full uh little things,” she said 
vacuously, because she wante to say something that 
would lessen the ghastliness. 

The morning “meal” came and the women nibbled 
and sipped at it—some with a lackadaisical repugnance 
and others more stolidly calloused. Sally came into 
Georgie’s cell afterwards—a slim, dark girl with a wild, 
drug-bitten face, who had received a year for grand 
larceny. . 

“Get any sleep?” she asked Georgie. 

“Some. How’s youah soah foot, hon?” 

“Tt’ll nevah mend in this damn hole. When the 
doc came to look Bandy ovah ah asked him to take a 
peek at mah foot, and he felt it round and then he 
ses: ‘Oh, it’s jus’ a mi-inah sprain. All you need’s 
to rest it up’—damn his soul to hell.” 

“You got to kiss theah reahs ’fo’ you’ll get any ’ten- 
tion heah,” Georgie answered, with a passive bitter- 
ness. A silence elapsed, and then Sally said, in a lower 
voice: ‘‘Lissen heah, it’s ’bout time we all busted out 
’gainst them duhty trusties. They had uh pile uh meat 
lef’ las’ night, and Mag slapped poah Floss ’cause she 
caught her trying to ease out a chunk uh it. Ah’m 
biling all ovah, ah am.” 

“That Mag’s ’bout the crummiest piece uh flesh ah’ve 
evah seen,” Georgie answered. ‘Helen ain’ so bad but 
she’s ’fraid to go ’gainst Mag. . . . Ah was thinking 
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we might mob both uh ’em, but they’d only get the 
tuhnkeys on ouah backs. ’Twouldn’t help none. Ah’ve 
got a bettah scheme—you give me that knife you bin 
hiding, Sal, and we’ll cawnah Mag and put the feah 
uh Gawd into her. She’s yellah, ah’ll bet mah life she 
Ist 

“Ah’m with you fohty ways,” Sally replied, grimly. 
“When’ll we spring it on the bastahd?” 

“Noon time’s the best—she’s always sprawling out 
on:her bunk then eating the grub she stole from us. 
You stand in the doahway and don’ let nobody come 
in. Ah’ll do the rest, ah will.” 

“All jake—jus’ slip me the high sign when youah 
set—” Sally turned suddenly and glared at Gussie, 
who was sitting at the other end of the bunk. 

“D’you heah what we ses?” she asked. 

“Shuah, ah huhd it, but don’ you worry, honey, 
ah’ll keep mum,” Gussie answered, fearfully. 

Lawd, a gal ran into ’nough rumpuses outside with- 
out needing to get into any moah in the coop. These — 
gals would only bang theah fool haids into trouble— 
nevah sat’sfied to let things slide. 

“You'd bettah—”’ Sally was menacing. 

“Don’ worry, this gal’s the scaiahed kind—she’s had 
all her spihit rammed out uh her, poah thing,” Georgie 
said. 

Gussie didn’t like this compassion. 

“Ah won’ spill nothing, but don’ think ah’m ’fraid 
uh you oah nobody else,” she declared, with a pal- 
pable, transparent bravado. “Ah jus’ won’ scrap when 
ah ain’ got no chaince to win out, that’s all.” 
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Georgie and Sally gave her disgusted looks and went 
on hatching their plan. 

Half of the prisoners were scattered around the 
exercise-floor, seated or on their backs. The floor was 
hotter and harder than their bunks, but the insects 
could not reach them as easily on the latter expanse. 
Some of them played a game of cards called Pitch, and 
swore and laughed over the pasteboards, and imitated 
an immersion which they did not really feel. On the 
outside, card-games would have been entertaining, but 
the endless necessity for playing them here had made 
them stale. Other women read tattered newspapers 
and paper books, with a glazed fortitude—the outer 
world in black and white, emphasizing their cramped 
situation. Others sat in rings and traded long-worn 
gossip, and racked their minds for smutty stories which 
they might have forgotten, while still others, prone on 
their backs, stared up at the iron ceiling with an open- 
mouthed, self-destroying dreaminess. 

The absence of men transformed these women—co- 
quetries, self-conscious preenings and mincings, pro- 
tective modesties to cast out the doubt from intended, 
sexual glamor, words of provocative concealment, con- 
tinual dabbing of cosmetics—all had disappeared. In 
their place a direct, resigned nudeness reigned—loud 
coarseness in some and quiet candor in others. 

A little after the noon hour, Georgie crooked a finger 
in Sally’s direction and the two girls came together 
and whispered near Maggie’s cell, which stood in the 
upper left-hand corner of the cage. 

“You staind in the doah and act caiahless, lak noth- 
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ing was going on,” Georgie whispered. “If that bitch 
don’ back down, so help me Gawd, I’m li’ble to take 
_a slash at her—ah might’s well die now’s any othah 
time.” 

“Don’ do it, Gawgie, it don’ pay,” Sally replied. 
“You can bluff her—ah know you can.” 

Wild and straight-lined, Sally was nevertheless not 
quite the renegade that Georgie could be. Sally had a 
soupcon of prudence which often bobbed up in times 
of exceptional crisis, but at such moments it was in 
Georgie to lunge without a trace of regard for the con- 
sequences. All she needed was to feel a justified 
rage. . 

Maggie reclined upon her bunk—a huge-fisted hulk 
of a woman, with a little, gray-brown hair tightly 
fastened to a knot on the center of her skull, and a 
double-chinned, raw-red face that had the soullessness 
of a stuffed bag, except when she was. kowtowed to. 
Then it changed, took on an expression perched be- 
tween cruelty and indulgence. She was the landlady 
of a notorious house in the Res, sentenced to a year 
for assault and mayhem on one of her girls. 

She looked up from the piece of soup-meat she was 
munching at and saw Georgie standing over her. Mag- 
gie distrusted Georgie—them quiet ones sometimes hid 
a mean claw—but long immunity had made her feel 
lordily secure, and she had no inkling of Georgie’s 
intentions. Georgie’s face was bland, though inwardly 
her emotions were straining to jump out, and she held 
the large, open jack-knife concealed behind her. 

“Well, what are you aftah?” Maggie asked, lazily. 
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“Whatevah ’tis you cain’t have it. Ah don’ savvy youah 
style, see, so you jus’ trot ‘long and leave me be.” 

Georgie whisked the knife out and bent over Mag- 
gie’s bunk, with the knife held close to her bosom so 
that Maggie could not strive to grasp the wrist of the 
knife hand. 

“You bin gawging youahself with the grub—you and 
youah back-kissahs—and stahving the rest uh us,” 
Georgie said, in a voice like the subdued twanging of 
a guitar-string. “You promise to dish out equal from 
now on oah ah’ll cut you wheahevah ah can reach, if 
ah have to swing fo’ it. And what’s moah, ah’m going 
to stand behind you with the knife ready ev’y time you 
take the pots from Slimy, and if you make one false 
move, you'll get plenty. Come on now, you cluck 
youah tongue and you be damn quick ’bout it!” 

After her first amazed rage, Maggie’s mind began to 
work swiftly. This gal heah meant business and no 
mistake—instinct, and long experience with attempted 
intimidations, convinced her of that. Bettah say yes 
now, and then have some uh the othah gals pounce on 
her aftahwahds and take the knife away, oah else tell 
Slimy when he came round with the grub in the aftah- 
noon and have him take this bitch to the solitaihy. 

“All right, ah promise,” she replied in a sullen voice, 
to sound honest without relenting too much, though 
she could not banish the anger from her eyes. ‘Ah do 
the wuhk uh dishing it out and ah desuhve moah, but 
ah’ll paht it out even sence youah so doggone het up 
about it. . . . Now you cleah out uh here—you got 
what you wanted.” 
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Georgie stood up, with the knife still open. 

“Ah’ll go, but you jus’ keep in mind what ah tol’ 
you,” she answered, her face still taut. “Jus’ one little 
slip from you and ah’ll be on top uh you quickah’n 
lightning!” ... 

The remainder of the afternoon was crammed with 
tenseness. The women separated into groups. The 
smaller one hung around the cell where Georgie and 
Sally held forth and offered words of praise and indig- 
nant loyalty, secretly shaky and unmeant in some 
cases, but real in most of the others, since hunger can 
lend an unnatural courage to the most compromising 
of spirits. Maggie tried to induce her side to rush 
against Georgie and capture the knife, but no one vol- 
unteered. Even Helen, the other trusty—a tall blonde 
of twenty-five, with a furtive, scrimpy face pitted with 
small-pox remainders—advised Maggie to wait and tell 
the turnkey. 

Women held in leash by another one, because of their 
fears and their supine desire for favors, ever refuse 
to fight for this mistress when danger arrives. 

The turnkeys came at last, bearing the large pots of 
soup, meat, and bread, and as Maggie and Helen stood 
behind the barred front-entrance to the cage, Georgie 
stationed herself half a foot behind Maggie, with the 
knife concealed but ready. An icy crouching rose in 
Georgie’s heart, held back by the least thread of warn- 
ing and uncertainty—should she let the knife swing? 
Should she? Should she? The thread snapped and the 
crouching was ratified—she might go to Hell fo’ it but 
she’d send one bastahd theah fust, oah mahk her up 
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plenty. Had to die some time—might’s well be now. 
She was ready. 

Maggie realized that it would take but three or four 
seconds for Georgie’s knife to sink into her neck and 
back—before the turnkeys could get wise to what was 
happening and respond to her cries for help—and that 
Helen’s interference could not be relied upon. Ques- 
tion was—would Georgie do it? . . . Women who are 
basic animals have never-failing intuitions. The goose- 
flesh appearing on, Maggie’s shoulders and the nape of 
her neck answered her question. This bastard was out 
fo’ blood, no doubt uh that. She’d handled bundles uh 
gals in her time and she could sepahate the she-tigahs 
from the bluffahs quickah’n a wink. No use getting cut 
up propah and maybe put undah fo’ the sake of a few, 
greasy chunks uh meat. 

She stood without a word or movement as Helen 
pushed the pots one by one, just inside the cage- 
entrance. The turnkeys departed and the prisoners, 
whose excitement had been near to breaking, burst 
into congratulations and offers of support as they 
pressed around Georgie and Sally. A quickly swayed 
mob-spirit—instant, insincere, hurrahing worship of 
any dramatic stunt—swept them into a unit, and Helen, 
turning to Maggie, said: “No use bucking the hull 
bunch uh them, Mag. Weah in dutch, that’s plain. We 
bettah back down oah we'll get it good’n heavy!” 

Maggie dragged her feet back to her cell, with a 
muzzled, stunned look on her pouchy face—she knew 
that her régime had ended, and though Georgie stood 
once more behind her, with the knife waiting, when 
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the turnkeys came for the empty pots, this caution was 
unnecessary. Two venoms had contended against each 
other—one innate, and the other hurtled into its iden- 
tity by a surging sense of injustice—and the latter 
one had won. 


Georgie shifted on her bunk, almost oblivious to the 
smartings which her fingers automatically scratched, 
and with an impatient yell buffeting her heart-beats. 
To-mawrrah mawning she’d go free—Gawd, it didn’t 
seem real nohow. She’d nevah believe it till she sniffed 
that aiah outside and felt Emmy’s ahms round her— 
cose, Emmy’d be waiting fo’ her, rain oah shine, right 
smack on the front steps uh the coop. Emmy nevah 
failed, “less she couldn’t climb out uh bed—m-m-m, 
ah’ve missed her lak a ma frets fo’ her only chile. She’s 
the one reason ah’ve stayed ’live and kicking, ah reckon 
—a gal’s got to know theah’s one puhson always 
sticking up fo’ her, always willing to snuggle her in 
no mattah what she’s pulled off. She cain’t keep her 
chin up fo’evah when theah’s nobody she can tuhn 
£0) teats 

And bo-oy, anothah sweet thought—now ah’ll get 
that damn snitchah, Cammy! Ah can already spot the 
look on her mug when ah cornah her—her eyes’ll be 
popping out! Ah’ll bet she ain’ left town neithah— 
they get theah gumption back aftah time flies by: 
think youah bile won’ last and you'll let ’em off, oah 
else they figgah to sic some plug-uglies on you and 
buffalo you. Jus’ let her try it! ... 
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Ma-an alive, don’ that time pass slow now—lak 

it’s got lumbago. Ah won’ sleep a wink this night, 
no suh. How’d ah evah squhm through the months 
in this hole—seems lak ah’d bin through a lifetime 
and back again! That calaboose down in Louisville 
was a heavun ’long-side uh this—ah’ll waigah theah 
ain’ a dump in the wuhld that’s as filthy and smelly 
and back-breaking’s this one. Ah’ll slit mah throat 
if they evah try to ship me back heah, jus’ see if ah 
On ok. 
Come on, Gawgie, this ain’ no time fo’ blue notions 
lak that—jus’ a few owahs moah, ol’ gal, and you'll 
be skipping out free. Nothing pestahing me now ’cept 
ah sohta hate to leave Sally behind—ah’ll miss mah 
chinning with her ev’y mawning, ah will. Poah gal, 
still got three big ones to go—wish ah could yank 
her out uh here with me. Funny how ah only go nuts 
ovah gals at both ends—she-cats lak Sal oah a gal lak 
Em, gritty’s hell but with no strength in her and trust- 
ing ev’y slob... . 

Toward dawn Georgie slipped into a light, dreaming, 
muttering sleep, in which she glided through visions 
of revenge and long-postponed delights. When the 
opening banging of the cell-doors woke her up, she 
gathered up her few belongings in a towel and hurried 
to the cage-entrance, where she stood with all of her 
thoughts and emotions emptily suspended, and with her 
body motionless save for a shifting from one foot to 
another—the impression of a miracle descending on a 
statue. Only Sally filled the void for a while. The two 
girls kept their hands gripped, with a veritable mist of 
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tender respect on their jerky faces, and did not speak. 
They had gone through hells together, and their part- 
ing had something of an incredible, appalling touch, 
though they were both infinite stoics at the bottom. 
They did not speak till the turnkey came to take 
Georgie away, and then Georgie said: “Keep youah lip 
up, Sal—be good.” 

“Ah’ll do mah damndest, hon, and you take caiah 
uh youahself now,” Sally answered, in the voice of a 
stoic watching his right hand fall, chopped off. 


Three days later, Georgie and Emmy sat in Emmy’s 
room, with their heads close together as their tongues 
twirled the details of a plot. 

“Ah’ve got the hull thing fixed up sweet’n purty,” 
Emmy said. “Cammy knows youah out and she’s hid- 
ing her reah down to Mothah Goose’s house. Ah found 
out through a fellah name’ Johnny Grosso—he’s the 
p.i. of a gal in that shack, and he spied Cammy hoofing 
it in the hallway theah las’ night. He’s gointa lug her 
down to Jake’s to-mawrrah aftahnoon "bout three— 
tell her somebody left a saw-buck fo’ her with Jake 
and Jake won’ cough it up to nobody but her ’less she: 
wouldn’t get it. Ah know her, oh, ah know her—she’ll 
bite at it hook, line, and sinkah. Money’s the one thing 
that bastahd’s always itching fo’!” 

“Sounds velvet, but how d’you know this Johnny 
won’ do us duhty?” Georgie asked, with a dreamlike 
cruelty drawing back the corners of her mouth. 
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“He'll do it ’cause he hates her guts, only she don’ 
know it,” Emmy answered. “He thinks she cleaned 
him onct when he was undah the weathah down to 
Roundah’s Cawnah, but he nevah could prove nothing 
on her. She'll be some scaihed to go out, shuah, but 
he’s gointa sweah he’ll keep you ’way from her if you 
show up, and let her make a getaway. That’ll fetch the 
bastahd, ah know.” 

A smile of metallic anticipation was smug on Geor- 
gie’s face as she drew in her slightly protruding lower 
lip. Ah’ll show her’s little muhcy’s she showed me, 
only she knifed me without no cause and ah got plenty 
on mah side. Ev’y time ah smash her ah’ll think uh 
them lice in that cell and make the next one hahdah— 
wish ah could hand her one fo’ ev’y bug in that hole! 
Ah ain’ nasty till ah’m stepped on, but when ah ketch 
hold uh her it’ll be all ah can do to keep from sending 
her soul to hell. 

“Does sound go-o-od,” Georgie said again, as she 
patted Emmy’s hand. “Leave it to you to hatch out 
a neat one. If youah mus’ was strong’s youah brain 
now, and you wasn’t so damn caihless with youah men, 
and you knew how to keep gals from spiking you, he-ell, 
you’d set the wuhld on fiah.” 

Emmy laughed below eyes grown soft with self- 
chiding. 

“Putting it straight, if ah wasn’t Emmy Lou ah’d 
be a wondah,” she answered. “See mah faults cleah 
’nough but don’ see no way to change ’em.” 

“Reckon weah all in that boat”—Georgie pinched 
Emmy’s cheek with a scolding tenderness, and then her 
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face resumed its frown—sterner matters were at hand, 
straining for her attention. .. . 

On the following afternoon she sat on a camp-stool 
in the back-yard behind Jake Schuman’s blind-pig. The 
stool was perched in front of a barred, green-shaded 
window, with the shade just far enough up to enable 
her to peek inside. The hour was three and the pig was 
deserted, since few if any of its customers ever came in 
until five. 

Jake had gone out on a business-errand and the cigar- 
store in front was in the charge of his sixteen-year-old 
daughter, a fat, overgrown, sandy-haired girl, who 
aspired to be a high-school teacher of art and abomi- 
nated her father’s illegal activities and his male clients 
—men who brushed against her whenever they could. 
Still, since the pig provided her with an education and 
kept her in her version of fine-clothes—ostrich-plume 
hats, embroidered shirt-waists, taffeta petticoats—she 
dared not become too obstreperous about it. She knew 
that Georgie was waiting in the back-yard—a sure sign 
something rough was coming off—but she was afraid 
to interfere—such vile hussies shot up in the air when 
you bothered them. She fussed miserably over the 
counter and prayed for her father to return. 

Georgie took a big, nickel watch out of her black 
portmanteau—three strikes, and the coast’s cleah’s 
she could want—ba-by, if Cammy would only drift in 
now! A November drizzle fell on her unprotected 
clothes, and whorls of cool air struck her, but she was 
unheeding, never removing her face from the window- 
sill. She had an Indian-like nose—vindictiveness su- 
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perbly controlled and hopeful. All of her thoughts 
and emotions were hollowly transfixed—a perfect du- 
plicate of death, waiting for the sight that would stab 
it into action. ... 

Cammy stepped into the rear-room, shaking the 
moisture from her voluminous, tan cravenette-coat and 
glancing disconcertedly around her. Johnny Grosso was 
at her side—a lanky, brown youth, with a scar across. 
his right cheek that travestied the bland good-will which 
his thick-lipped face tried to assume. 

“‘Wheah on earth’s Jake?” Cammy asked, as she 
sat down with Grosso in a corner of the room. “You 
told me he’d be Johnny on the spot, and what’s moah, 
that Amy out in front theah, she give me a dahned 
queeah look when ah came in.” 

“Aw, don’ be so rattled,’ Grosso replied. “Jake 
prob’bly rambled down to Freddy’s pool-joint—thought 
maybe you wasn’t coming in this damn rain. Ah’m go- 
ing out to the countah and buy me a cigah, see, and 
ah’ll ask wheah he is.” 

“Well, you bustle right back again,’ Cammy said. 
“You know ah ain’ anxious to sit heah alone!” 

“Shuah, shuah, ah’ll be back in the shake of a 
lamb’s,” he answered smoothly, as he disappeared be- 
hind the black cheese-cloth portiéred entrance 

He had been gone but a few seconds when the door 
to the back-yard opened and Georgie strode in. She 
carried a club in her right hand—a sawed-off piece of 
curtain-pole—and her black portmanteau was in her 
left. She dropped the portmanteau on a table and 
stood with the lowered club, looking at Cammy with 
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the brooding, oblique, lip-wetting fixity of a huntress, 
who had trapped her prey beyond escape and desired 
to impale it with her eyes before advancing. Her pot- 
shaped, lavender bonnet, circled by plums, was be- 
draggled and awry; her brown hair had straggled out 
across her forehead; her long dress was drenched and 
clung to her heaving bosom; the powder and rouge on 
her face had been messed by the rain—a sinisterly 
clownlike effect. Something ludicrous and yet terrify- 
ing hung to her, as she stood and swung the club 
slightly to and fro. 

Though Cammy had been dreading the possibility 
of Georgie’s appearance, the presence of Grosso, whom 
she imagined to be her friend, had soothed her to an 
immediate security. Georgie’s sudden entrance had 
made her gasp, and then huddle back in the corner, 
with body and vocal-cords shaking but unable to 
function. Now she clutched at a strand of hope— 
Johnny was still out in front gabbing with Amy, cose 
he was. 

“Johnny, Johnny, come heah quick,” she cried, bang- 
ing on the table to add to the loudness. 

“Johnny ain’ heah, you bastard,” Georgie said, as 
she stepped forward and stopped one foot away from 
Cammy’s table. “He’s done you duhty ’cause you 
frisked him onct when he was stupahfied. You needn’t 
depend on Amy neithah—she won’ daiah to stuh her 
laigs. Ah’ve got you wheah ah want you, see, and 
ah’m gointa crack you black and blue, you lousy, no- 
good, bastahd squealah you!” 

Cammy had no more cowardice than the run of hu- 
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man beings, and she had been in more fights than she 
could remember, yet now she became a groveling, be- 
seeching, torn-apart maniac. Her sense of wrong-doing, 
once ignored by the ravings of jealousy but now con- 
scious and active; the inequality of her empty hands 
against Georgie’s club; her conviction that Georgie 
had determined to kill her—these things overwhelmed 
a heart that was none too stout at best. She slumped 
down to the floor, on one knee, with her arms shakily 
raised. Her fat, brown, oval face made an infantile 
contortion. Her black eyes were contracted shivers 
below the black-velours picture-hat half slipping from 
her head. 

“Ah didn’t mean to do it, ah didn’t me-ean to,” she 
cried. “Mike set me on to it—’twas all his fault! He 
wouldn’t give me no rest day and night, day and night, 
telling me how you and Dopey was laughing youah 
haids off! Ah sweah to Gawd ’twas all his fault—he 
done drove me crazy! Ah’ll make it up to you, Gawgie, 
ah’ll give you all ah got, ah’ll kiss youah feet, only don’ 
put me undah, don’, don’, don’!” 

As she listened to these high-pitched, lunatic plead- 
ings, and stared at the jerking, sweating prostration on 
the face of the woman she loathed, Georgie’s heart 
broke against her will, became impotent, sickened, 
limply dismayed. She couldn’t hit somebody that 
wouldn’t fight back—couldn’t smash a puhson who was 
kneeling down, raving lak a baby, licking her feet. 
She felt only the desire to push Cammy back against 
the wall, spit in her face, and then walk out. Couldn’t 
step on no toad, jus’ couldn’t do it. . . . Though she 
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had previously driven herself into a fury against this 
woman who had caused her so much suffering, the 
woman was now flat on the floor in an abject spasm, 
and beating her down demanded a more coolly inherent 
cruelty than Georgie had. Despairingly, Georgie lifted 
the club and strove to summon her former implacable 
imprecations, as Cammy’s high voice still flayed the 
air, but the arm dropped to her side. She let the club 
fall to the floor, gave Cammy two half-hearted kicks 
in the rump—the last breath of anger behind them— 
and then turned, without a word, and dragged her feet 
out of the room. As she parted the black portiéres she 
collided with Amy, who had been standing behind them, 
trembling and wringing her hands. Amy followed 
Georgie out to the store. 

‘What did you do to her, what was it?” she cried. 

Georgie turned and surveyed her with a worn, self- 
disgusted smile. 

“Ah’m jus’ a goddamn fool . . « but you tell that 
bastard in theah maybe ah won’ be the next time,” she 
said, wearily, as she turned again and passed out 
through the door. 

When she reached Emmy’s room Emmy sprang from 
her chair, agog with curiosity, and with the hope that 
“Cammy’d got pulvahized.” 

“Gawgie deah, ah’ve bin sitting heah and fretting 
mah. haid off,” she cried, as she hastened to Georgie 
and put an arm around her. ‘What happened down to 
Jake’s? D’you slam the tah out uh that bastahd, huh?” 

Georgie dropped her hat on the chiffonier, looked 
into the big, beveled, oval mirror, as though she were 
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wanly disputing the reality of her face, and then threw 
herself into a rocking-chair and closed her eyes. Her 
silence alarmed Emmy, and Emmy came close to the 
chair and picked up one of Georgie’s hands. 

“You tell me what come off, else ah’ll bust inside, 
d’you heah me,” she cried. “That damn Johnny 
gummed up the wuhks, ah can feel it in mah bones!” 

Georgie gave her the motherly fluttering of a look 
and squeezed her hand, before the tired, defeated self- 
puzzlement returned to her face. 

“Nope, Johnny done his paht,” she answered, apa- 
thetically. ‘Ah was the one what spiled ev’ything. Ah 
had her cawnahed but ah jus’ couldn’t slam her. She 
got down on the floah and she stahted to whine and 
hollah her lungs off. Nevah seen nobody act lak she did 
and ah’ve seen ’em purty bad! She blamed it all on 
Mike—said he plagued her out uh her mind, telling 
her Dopey and me was always laughing ’bout her. 
Gawd, what a wu-uhm she was! .. . Ah tried to hit 
her, ah tried mah damndest, but ah jus’ couldn’t do it.” 

Emmy felt a consternation. 

“Well, ah’ll be jiggahed,” she cried, after a pause. 
“You went and let her go, aftah all she done to you!” 

She took a chair opposite Georgie and stared at her 
for several minutes. Georgie’s head was lowered and 
her eyes half closed. . . . Slowly, the angrily surprised 
stare left Emmy’s face: slowly, twice as slow as the 
barely creeping hands of a clock, and yet equally sure, 
comprehension came to Emmy’s face. Her blinding 
disappointment fought to impede this understanding, 
but to no avail. Gawgie wasn’t chicken-hahted but she 
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had one soft spot—couldn’t step on no snake when the 
snake lost its bite and was waiting to be squashed. 
Only a man had bile ’nough fo’ that—most women, they 

was powahless when the othah puhson got down and 
begged them fo’ muhcy. 

She rose, walked over to Georgie’s chair, and stroked 
her hair. 

“Ah undahstand, honey,” she said, with pity in her 
smile. 


The air had a spiced, swathed coolness as it came 
puffing in from the river, and the day would have re- 
minded one of early autumn in a northern clime if 
one had not spied the sparse bunching of still-green 
leaves on several small maples, and the still luxurious 
straying of grass and weeds. The city had just ex- 
perienced a week of the nagging, mildly cold rains 
which usually signalized the advent of December, and 
the present day, with its cloudless sky, was a rare and 
welcome respite. 

The Magnolia Amusement Park, situated along the 
bank of the river just outside of the town, held a 
moderate dispersal of people, drawn there by the sun- 
shine and a Saturday afternoon. Some of the men 
had doffed their coats, carried on one arm, while many 
of the women were clad in light muslins and mousse- 
lines, with broad-belted waists, long skirts, and sleeves 
covering three-fourths of their arms. The Amusement 
Park was not radically different from those of our day, 
except that it had a smaller and less diversified number 
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of concessions and fewer of the speed-devices known 
to the Coney Islands of our more breathless and un- 
strung time. The usual Figure Eight, Ferris-Wheel, 
Shute-the-Shutes, House of Freaks, Tour Through 
Venice, merry-go-rounds for the children, booths in 
which bric-a-brac, cigars, and candy were won by roll- 
ing balls into holes or tossing rings at spikes—all of 
the simple, gaudily shoddy, flimsy, homely devices 
were present. 

Amusement parks are childish, credulous, country- 
bumpkin lulls in the mercenary grindings and the var- 
nish of self-defensive sophistications prevailing in 
American cities. Men and women flock to them to 
throw off the weight of a life which they are powerless 
to eradicate—the sorry, tawdrily abortive revolt of 
their more submerged sides. They throw discs for 
boxes of atrocious candy, or useless, horrible vases; 
whirl themselves dizzy in swings and cars, subject them- 
selves to comical indignities in Houses of Fun—skirts 
blown up, legs tripped, buttocks whacked; have their 
fortunes told or gaze at fake monstrosities; overstuff 
themselves with sweets and hot-dogs, and all in a pa- 
thetic effort to inject suspense, titillation, disarray, and 
carefree credence into existences devoid of these quali- 
ties. The Magnolia Amusement Park, with its low, 
whitewashed buildings and its jumble of pipings and 
tootings and cries, was a kindergarten where people 
could forget how old, and petty, and cautious they had 
become! 

Georgie May sat on a rustic bench of tree-boughs 
with the bark still on them, and listened to a burly, 
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dog-faced man, who waved his arms in a booth on the 
other side of the pebbled walk. 

“U-u-up-si-diddy! Three Rings A Nickel, Seven a 
Dime, Eighteen A Quarta-ah. U-u-up-si-diddy! Try 
Youah Luck, Boys!” 

The harsh refrain sounded endlessly, with scarcely 
a breathing space in between. Lawsie me, if ah only 
had brass bellows lak them theah! Roping ’em in to 
win, cigahs he buys six fo’ a nickel—Dopey onct tol’ 
me a man couldn’t smoke ’em with a aiah-pump. Oh, 
well, them folks get a pile uh fun out uh it—that’s 
what counts. Here ah am, all spruced up in mah Sun- 
day-go-to-meeting duds, and the day jus’ lak the middle 
uh summah, and ah haven’t a blessed thing to do. Ah 
could staht to pick ’em up—Aunt Nellie’s bawding- 
shack’s only a few steps outside the gates, and she 
knows me—but ah don’ seem to have no get-up this 
aftahnoon. Reckon that damn coop blistahed me up 
fo’ faiah—all ah crave is sit on my back and get pie- 
eyed, oah else sit lak this and watch ’em have a good 
time. Ah wondah, am ah tiahd uh hustling fo’ fel- 
lahs? That would be a joke now—Gawgie May getting 
decent and pushing ’em ’way! Huh, ah’d bettah not 
‘less ah want to stahve to death. Ah won’ wuhk at no 
job and theah’s no othah way uh living. Ah am sick 
uh scooping in ev’ybody though—only one in twenty 
gives you anything, and all you want with the rest is 
string ’em “long and get rid uh ’em quick’s you can. 
Some uh ’em think they’ve got the right to mangle you 
silly fo’ theah measly three .. . 

Ah reckon ah cain’t stand the pace no moah—got 
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to live with a man ah lak some anyway and let the 
othahs go jump in the rivah. Well, ah’ll rake ’em up 
fo’ one moah night—laze ’round heah till six and then 
get busy grinding. Ah’m broke and ah need the spon’! 

In a covered enclosure behind Georgie, horses and 
buggies stood beside sleek, long-hooded, ample-bodied 
automobiles, an innovation then and owned only by 
people whose pocketbooks were well-stuffed. A youth 
of twenty-four descended from one of the machines 
and strolled idly to the broad walk, gazing around him 
with a genial, disparaging boredom and finally seated 
himself on a bench a few feet to Georgie’s right. His 
body was as slim and unmuscular as a girl’s, save for 
a wider span of shoulders partly increased by the 
paddings in the lining of his coat. In his roomy, blue 
serge suit, large round-crowned panama hat, and low, 
patent-leather shoes, he looked like a rendition of 
Beau Brummel that just missed being a travesty, re- 
deemed by the adeptly lounging way in which he car- 
ried himself, and the little martinet of a black mustache. 
Though he hovered on the verge of effeminacy, an air 
of faintly rakish masculinity saved him in the nick of 
time. Roman fops, dawdling about the marble bath- 
temples of their time, must have looked much as he 
did, in spite of their varying dress—soft idlers furbish- 
ing their sex without quite relinquishing it. 

He smoked a black cigar and made passes in the 
air with his silver-topped cane, as though he were 
fencing with the emptiness of this afternoon hour. 
His small face was naive and sophisticated at the 
same time—sensual wisdom and an undeveloped men- 
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tality intertwined on his black eyes, tilted up nose, and 
curled out lips. An experimenting boy still a little 
trusting, and a cool, premature adult, met, on his face. 

Glancing about, he spied Georgie and gave her a 
long stare. H’m-m, scan’lously dressed . . . lavender, 
bushel-basket hat, out of style two years ago... 
ruffly, poorly fitting white dress—his uncle sold them 
on the main floor for ten-fifty. . . . Might be a work- 
ing-girl or just a plain grabber—couldn’t tell till you 
got a closer view. She turned and he saw her full 
face for the first time—say, she wasn’t at all bad- 
looking . . . not exactly pretty but not far removed 
from it . . . nose straight as a die and puffy lips, and 
he always had a weakness for her kind of figure, slender 
and yet not thin. 

Georgie became aware of his staring and looked 
him over—humph, a young sissy, with a dolly face— 
they neahly always gave her the creeps, but still, they 
was easy to handle. This one wasn’t putting up no false 
front, no suh. She could spot the fakirs in a minnit. 
They always dolled up too much—’fraid they wouldn’t 
look the paht—and they always toted theah chins in 
the aiah lak theah haids was going to fall backwahds! 
This boy had coin plastahed all ovah him oah she’d 
miss a bet—the son uh wealthy town-folks prob’bly. — 
On a second look now, he wasn’t so pukey—had a 
handsome mug, he did, and knew how to caihy his- 
self. She had given him a shrewd, masked look hover- 
ing near to the rubber-stamped smile of her trade, 
but it suddenly changed to a frown—she didn’t like 
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the condescending smile he had. It seemed to say: 
“Come on ovah and ah might talk to you, Jennie’— 
we'll see. Them swells with money thought they was 
miles above a poah hustlah, oh, yes, but that didn’t 
keep them from sliding down to earth when they fell 
fo’ her face and wanted to grab her. Ah’m jus’ as 
good’s they are, any day in the yeah. If ah’d had 
theah chainces ah might be up in the wuhld, too, but 
if ah was, ah wouldn’t be looking down on people. 
’Tain’t always a puhson’s fault he is wheah he is. 

The boy caught her frown and was puzzled—now, 
what was up? Waiting for her husband or sweet- 
heart? Or just conventional and proud? You never 
knew, and that made it engaging, like opening a poker- 
pot with nothing in your hand before the draw. Only 
this prelude and your first words with the woman 
prodded you—the remainder was a cut-and-dried ac- 
ceptance, or rebuff, nineteen out of twenty. Here he 
was, with well-bred, dainty girls approachable in his 
own circle, and with an entrée into the niftiest booty- 
dives in town, wandering around for whole afternoons 
and flirting with strange ones! Must have a soldier- 
of-fortune in his system—never liked anything that 
was spread out before him, all tagged and accommo- 
dating. Hunting for something new and surprising 
. . . fiddlesticks, a man never found it. 

Look at this—this girl was actually sniffing at him, 
as though he’d offended her. Yet, a wife, or a sweet- 
heart, or a plain prude would have turned her eyes 
away long ago. Intriguing—into action, old man. He 
arose and strolled negligently over to her, with a smile 
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which he tried to make quizzical and a little reserved. 
His first glance, as he stood beside her, told him that 
she was a hustler—too much cosmetics on her face, 
unskillfully applied, and a kind of sizing-up come-on 
in the eyes. His smile grew more careless. 

“Tiahd of being on youah lonesome?” he asked, 
casually. 

Georgie grinned—when did they evah staht diff’runt? 
His breezy taking-it-for-granted really nettled her. In 
a man of her own underworld, or in one of the drum- 
mers or laborers who frequented Rounder’s Corner, it 
would have meant nothing—swelled head but saving 
her the trouble of making the first play. Coming from 
this upper-world boy, however, it pricked her semi- 
calloused pride to an unusual twinge—thought she was 
the duht undah his feet and he jus’ reach down caiah- 
less lak, huh? S’pose she was to give him a little 
s’prise-pahty ’stead of the one he expected? 

“You feeling wuhhied ’bout it?” she asked in turn. 

“Not at all. Just thought you might like a little 
conversation.” 

“Whethah ah lak it oah not’ll depend on how you 
shoot youah mouth,” she replied. “You hop to it, 
Mistah, and ah’ll tell you’ when ah make up mah 
mind.” 

He was nonplussed without showing it—could he 
have made a mistake? Hustlers weren’t as snippy as 
this, unless he’d run across a rare one. He decided 
to bewilder her with a long-worded sentence, incon- 
sequential but flashy, and see how she took it. This 
would prove to him what her status was. 
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“Are you in the habit of frequenting this preposterous 
rendezvous of vulgarians?” he inquired. 

She didn’t know the meaning of the words pre- 
posterous, rendezvous, and vulgarians, and she was a 
little hazy about frequenting, but an instinct told her 
that he was slamming the Amusement Park and the 
people in it—latent intelligence, handicapped by few 
words and informations but revealing its strength in 
determined, inspired guesses. 

“Ah don’ savvy youah lingo but ah s’pose youah 
poking fun at the Park heah,” she answered. “If you 
don’ fancy it, Mistah, what kicked you into coming 
out heah?”’ 

He was vexed and yet cajoled—resilient enough to 
take a joke at his own expense but ruffled at her semi- 
hostility. If she wasn’t a hustler, she could be no more 
than shop-girl or waitress at best, and what right did 
she have to ride so high? 

“Tf ah only went to places ah liked, ah wouldn’t go 
out much,” he said. “Ah’m hahd to please.” 

She grinned—reckon she’d handed him a strong 
’nough tanning—acting lak she was nobody!—and 
he seemed to be a good spoht at that. He’d taken it 
without a wimpah. 

“Let’s drop ouah hammahs now and buy a hohn,” 
she said. “Ah know youah from high-up folks, ah can 
always tell, and ah was soah at you ’cause ah thought 
you was looking down at me.” 

Her jovial frankness and the pride it advanced 
melted the outer fringe of his heart, made him more 
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attentive, less casual. He continued to spar with her 
in a nonchalant manner that hid an imperceptibly 
growing interest—she did talk straighter than any 
hustler he’d ever heard. No fuss, no leading-on, no 
pointless gabble. He had a superficially darting mind, 
accurate enough in small matters, but no depth of in- 
telligence, and he had to confess to himself that he 
couldn’t plumb the woman at his side—the ear-marks 
of a prostitute and the independence of a good woman. 
New type to him. Beautiful escape from boredom, 
though. His life had corrupted his emotions on the 
top but at the bottom they had a youthful flexibility, 
honesty—the untouched disquietude which caused him 
to roam through nooks and byways of the city, to 
evade the opposing, more flattering monotone of family 
and friends. A boy remarkably unaware of himself, 
he ascribed these wanderings to a flair for sexual 
piquancies and departures, though even there he had 
never chased women with much intensity, taking only 
those who fell into his lap. He was as yet unscorched, 
unshaped, and unknown to himself, he longed for a 
first, real pain or joy, for release from vague but 
persistent dissatisfactions in his heart. His foppish, 
lolling elegancies, products of a weak body and a 
wealthy, doting mother, were misleading indications 
of a spirit by no means spongy and tractable at bot- 
tom. Dropped into a lumber-camp for a year he would 
have emerged with a plain, quiet, self-contained brisk- 
ness—not the transformation from selfish, caddish 
weakling to rough, noble, industrious he-man, which 
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the movies of our day often depict under such circum- 
stances, but a greater self-knowledge and the discard- 
ing of once-relished embellishments. 

As she spoke to him, Georgie May felt a contention 
of emotions, becoming less and less cursory. Her dis- 
trust of all men was profound and she did not except 
the one before her—wasting a cahload uh gab and 
saying he’d nevah met anybody lak her. Still, he wasn’t 
lak the few othah swells she’d gathahed in—they only 
shined up to her ’cause they was drunk—drunk some 
anyway—and they’d told her how theah hahts jus’ 
ble-ed fo’ her and how they’d love to re-escue her, oah 
else they’d acted lak she was theah niggah-suhvant. 
Maybe this boy wasn’t shuah whethah she was a hustlah 
—she hadn’t sprung nothing yet. 

After an hour of talking he decided to try a bold 
question. 

“Ah always rush in when the angels get scaihy,” he 
said. “Tell me now, youah not a plain hustlah, are 
your” 

“Shuah, on and off,” she answered, composedly. 
“Ah’d much rathah find a man ah can hit it off with 
and then live with him and leave the othahs ’lone, 
but when ah’m broke and ah’ve lost mah man ah’ll take 
what comes.” 

“Ah thought you were but ah wasn’t shuah,” he 
said. “Ah nevah met one befoh that would spend an 
hour talking befoh she popped the question. Ah 
bumped into one heah last week and she suhtainly 
wasted no time in getting busy. Wanted to drag me off 
to a dive called Aunt Nellie’s. She begged me fo’ ten 
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minutes and then she cursed me to a fare-you-well and 
bustled off.” 

“Ketch me whining to a man,” Georgie replied, 
disdainfully. “They can take it oah leave it fo’ all 
ah caih. Ah’ll ask ’em onct, and that’s all.” 

“Wheah’d you get that backbone of youahs?” he 
asked. “It suhtainly doesn’t jibe with the life you 
lead. . . . How on earth can a woman lower her pride 
and take man aftah man, man aftah man, and still 
be independent about it? How’s it possible?” 

She gave him a softer look—he wasn’t poah-galing 
her and he wasn’t putting on aiahs. ’Peahed to be 
jus’ trying to find out what was in her. She laked that. 

“Tt’s thisaway—ah won’ wuhk and tiah mahself out 
fo’ a few bucks, and ah cain’t live othahwise ’less ah 
hustle,” she said. “Ah wouldn’t mairry no man eethah, 
‘less ah was nuts ’bout him, and ah don’ get thataway 
easy, no suh. . . . What’s left, huh? . . . You take 
gals that hustle now, theah not so diff’runt from othah 
gals. ’S’pose a gal begs her husband fo’ a diamond 
ring, oah else she begs her fathah fo’ new duds—ah 
cain’t see why in hell it mattahs so much whethah she’s 
milking one man oah five hundahd! She ain’ got no 
induhpendunce jus’ the same. Ah jus’ wasn’t bohn to 
crawl fo’ nobody, even if ah am a hustlah. Ah give 
a damn sight moah’n ah take from any man, a damn 
sight moah, and ah don’ see no reason to beg him 
none!” 

Philosophy from a woman in her profession—and 
excellently self-defensive philosophy at that—was the 
last thing that he had expected to run into. It ap- 
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pealed to the snickered-at but incurable, boyish roman- 
ticism within him—an honest, defiant courtesan, 
considering herself as good as any other woman and 
telling men she didn’t care whether they took her or 
went and hung themselves! Real stuff, that. Ofcourse, 
morally she was all wrong—women simply couldn’t 
retain their self-respect unless they were proudly ex- 
clusive. Needn’t be absolutely virtuous but had to 
have few relentings. . . . Still, hers was a splendid 
gesture, if nothing else. She couldn’t be just posing, 
to impress him and get on his soft side—a shrewd 
woman wouldn’t waste all this talk for a paper bill, 
with other much easier prospects floating around. 
Didn’t seem reasonable. 

“Ah see what you mean, though ah don’t agree 
with you,” he answered. “When a woman gets things 
from her men-folks she doesn’t have to sacrifice her 
modesty and she doesn’t have to take insults and 
slights from them. . . . Ah like youah spirit though, 
honest ah do.” 

Georgie was not given to long bursts of speech, 
such as the one she had just uttered—talking meant 
little to her, save as an interlude, or letting off extra- 
steam. She remained silent for half a minute and then 
said: “Theah’s mighty few what'll pick hustling, ’less 
theah shoved into it. Anyway, ah don’ want to gab 
on ’bout it. You claim you lak me now, shuah, but 
seeing’s believing with me!” 

In spite of his premature, half- baked sophistica- 
tions, and a selfishness toward women, born from 
too many conquests among them, she gave birth to 
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a new emotion within him—sentimental in part, but 
also more compact, biting. She seemed to be so un- 
usually frank, and real, and, well, different in spite 
of what she was. A desire formed within him to do 
something gallant, out of the ordinary—something 
that would make him feel good. He’d never done 
many things like that, Lord knows, outside of bow- 
ings and attentions paid to the girls in his own set, 


which were taken as a matter of course. ... This 
girl here deserved more than ...a hasty session ~ 
and good-by! 


“Well, heah’s one way of proving it,” he said. 
“You say youah broke, so ah’m going to give you 
ten dollahs now, and no strings tied to them. Don’t 
bothah about taking me to Aunt Nellie’s oah any 
othah Aunt. You just promise to meet me heah to- 
morrow aftahnoon—ah’ll take youah word fo’ it. . . 
If ah’m being a rube it’ll be a new sensation anyway, 
and it won’t hurt me any.” 

Her face melted completely—men had offered her 
money free of charge when they were too drunk to 
know what they were doing, and male underworld- 
acquaintances had loaned her small sums, but no 
stranger had ever made a grand gesture like this, of 
his own accord and without the slightest wheedling. 
This swell must be really gone on her, and he suh- 
tainly had a stohy-book way uh showing it. He wasn’t 
much of a he-man, but she’d had her fill uh he-men 
in her life, so... why not try her luck with a 
mamma’s-pet fo’ a change, even if he didn’t make her 
feel daffy? 
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“D’you mean that?” she asked. 

“Ah shuah do,” he replied, drawing a ten from his 
wallet. “Just come heah to-morrow about three, and 
sit on one of these benches around heah, and if it’s 
raining, see, you can stand undah that booth ovah 
theah. Ah like you, and ah want to know you a heap 
bettah. Ah really do.” 

“Say, pinch me ha-ahd, will you?” she asked. ‘Ah 
jus’ know ah’m going to wake up and find mahself 
on the walk heah.”’ 

“Well, whatevah you do, don’t yell when you roll 
off the bench—people might think ah’d punched you in 
the face,” he said, made merry by the unwonted glow 
of being about to do something decent, something 
different from whispering sweet rubbish into girls’ ears 
to make them give in to him, or paying them for a 
response that was simply simulation number two-hun- 
dred-and-five in the line of their business—conserva- 
tive estimate! 

“Ah’ll take that ten and ah’ll be heah bright and 
uhly, too,” she answered. ‘Ah know you don’ 
think ah’ll show up, but you got a suhprise-pahty 
coming to you! It’s moah likely yow'll be the one 
what won’ come, ah know.” 

“Wait and see,” he replied, handing her the money. 
“Ah’ve made loads of promises ah nevah intended 
to keep, ah don’t deny that, but once in while ah mean 
what ah say. . . . You’ve touched a soft spot and ah 
nevah knew ah had it. Ah’ve fooled around with girls, 
plenty of them, and ah’ve lied to them and ah’ve 
laughed in theah faces, but ah’m going to play white 
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with you, because . . . well, just because. Maybe it’s 
because ah’ve nevah done it befoh and ah want to see 
how it feels.” 

This boyish, open confiding—a little syrupy, but 
manlike too, and seeming to hold no possibility of nasty, 
disguised motives—fostered a half-disputed germ of 
tenderness within her. Only that, and no more, but 

. if this boy heah was dropping a line uh bull she’d 
give him credit—it was a good one. Anyway, why fret 
her haid off about it now—it would take a pile uh aftah- 
noons befoh she’d evah begin to trust a man again, 
but long’s this swell kept acting so white she’d keep 
on seeing him. She’d shuah had ’nough men in her 
life swinging five knucks at her, oah trying to play 
her fo’ what they could get, oah men lak poah Dopey 

. . tough’s shoe leathah, and stuck on her cause they 
laked a woman that fought ’em back and knew how to 
hold her likkah. All this fighting-back though, some- 
times it got to be kind uh we-eahing on a gal’s nuhves— 
make her wish she didn’t have to be scouting out fo’ 
trouble all the time. It’s a pleasuah when youah nice 
and pickled, but it ain’ always so scrumptious when 
youah sobah. She’d had it fo’ yeahs and she could 
stand up to it, but a change shuah wouldn’t hahm 
her none! Maybe this boy jus’ wanted to make hisself 
big, but even that was mighty rare in men-folks! 

She broke the short silence and said: “Ah might get 
to lak you, Bud. What’s youah monickah?” 

“Charles Augustus Pembahton,” he said, grinning. 
“Tt sounds imposing, doesn’t it?” 

“What you mean?—you ain’ bin imposing on me.” 
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He laughed. 

“Ah meant it sounds big. Ah cain’t say ah’ve done 
much to make it impohtant though. Ah’m not natu- 
rally lazy, or at least ah don’t think so, but ah’m not 
fond of business, and studying fo’ some profession 
would just about murdah me. Ah had all ah could do 
to sta-aggah through three yeahs at the U. in Nash- 
ville. . . . What do youah friends call you?” 

“Gawgie May. Mah hull name’s Gawgie May Paht- 
ridge, but ah ain’ used it fo’ seven yeahs now.” 

“At youah suhvice, Georgie May,” he said, inclining 
his head, and feeling just too drolly virtuous to live. 
“You can call me Charlie, unless, um, unless you don’t 
believe in hasty familiarity.” 

The twitting was above her head. 

“All right, Chahlie ol’ spoht,” she cried, with a frac- 
tion of the smile which she usually reserved for Emmy 
Lou. ‘Nothing lak getting down to brass tacks. But 
say, jus’ come to think uh it, youah not related to 
them Pembahtons that own that depahtment-stoah on 
Davis Street, are you?” 

“Ah’m afraid they wish ah was moah related to the 
offices on the top floah,” he said. “Ah drop in theah 
every morning and ah make a bluff at being the 
assistant-managah—-signing a raft of papers and talk- 
ing to some of the buyers and looking impohtant, lak 
ah’d swallahed a ramrod. That’s about as far as it 
goes.” 

Georgie was a little awed in spite of herself—not 
only a rich boy but tied to one of the spiffiest families 
in the city. Some gals would jus’ jump clean to the 
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ceiling at him saying he was soft on them, specially 
a hustlah lak herself. The inflation was short-lived. 
Her hate-lashed, renegade nature—a rebel-sensualist 
even in her teens, and afterwards prisoned and solidi- 
fied by years of struggles, treacheries, kicks, dangers, 
close-pressing foulness—threw off the crumb for 
hungry vanity. The sentimental, innately feminine side 
of her had been betrayed and ham-strung too long 
for any sustained returning, even beside this fair- 
speaking boy and the seeming miracle of his selfless 
generosity. . . . We-ell, let the othah gals jump theah 
hides off—ah won’. Them swells are no bettah’n me, 
with all theah flouncing and theah hoity-toity putting- 
on, and thinking they own the earth. If they do, ah 
ain’ seen nobody sign the mawgidge! Do them good to 
get down and rub theah bellies in the mud fo’ a change 
—they don’t know what living looks lak! The old 
geezahs made the spondulix and the young uns keep 
it sliding oah else they gad about and spend it—that 
don’ make ’em no bosses in mah estimation. Maybe 
this boy heah is a real fellah with no uppity stuff in 
him, maybe, but he’ll have to show me fust. . . . Her 
scowling silence perplexed him. 

“Ah suppose you don’t like mah, um, high status, 
as it were,” he said, with a shielding grin. ‘Don’t 
blame it all on me, old girl—ah didn’t have anything 
to say about wheah ah’d be born. Besides, you’d 
probably like mah folks if you evah got to know them 
—theah not neahly as uppish as most of the people in 
ouah crowd.” 

“Jus’ the same they wouldn’t mix with the laks 
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uh me,” she answered. “Oh, shu-uah, they’d be kind 
‘nough to me, ah reckon—lak throwing a bone to a. 
dog, ah know.” | 

Whatever snobbishness he had in him was more a 
thoughtless veneer of habit than a deeply fastened 
trait, and now, in his boyish fashion, he sighed at the 
ineradicable chasms between people—all human beings 
but all shying off from each other. Of course, blood 
and breeding were mighty important when you came 
down to it, and some people were undoubtedly better 
fitted to rule than others, but sometimes a real thor- 
oughbred sprang up in the lower classes and found 
herself misplaced, with no way out of it. It was really 
a shame. 

“Youah putting it on too thick, Georgie,” he said, 
“but it is true that mah people wouldn’t mingle with 
you. But what can ah do about it? Ah’m not the 
same—ah’m willing to take a person for what he is, 
all the time.” 

This bowing-down mollified her—after all, since he 
wasn’t weahing no stove-pipe with her, why go aftah 
him? . 

‘“‘Aw, let’s fohget it, Chahlie,” she said. “You talk 
mighty straight, you do, and ah ain’ got no cause to 
be soah at you.” 

They spoke a while longer and then he drove her 
back to the business-section of the city. . .. 


Thus a series of meetings began, with both of them 
sitting or strolling in the Amusement Park. He pre- 
ferred this trysting-spot because it was one in which 
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he would stand a lesser chance of running across his 
relatives, or friends, and being questioned afterwards. 
His mother and his two sisters allowed him to act 
much as he pleased, even though they scented the fact 
that he might be having secret escapades, for they 
regarded them as no more than the natural wildness of 
any high-spirited youth. As long as he kept himself 
out of scandal and contumely they made no objections, 
feeling certain that in his later twenties he would 
settle down and marry a girl in his own circle. Still, 
he knew that this lack of reproach was partly due to 
the care with which he concealed his adventures and 
philanderings, and he had no desire for any one in his 
own world to see him with an alien or palpably dis- 
reputable girl and possibly start a series of whisperings 
at his expense. In addition, he enjoyed the tingle of 
achieving a wicked double-life, since it gave him a feel- 
ing of conspiring astuteness and enabled him ta 
retain the suave rituals of one existence while using 
another one to make them less tedious. Prudence 
and inquisitiveness met within him and signed a truce, 
to avoid the destruction of the latter—an old, human 
expedient. 

During his first meetings with Georgie his motives 
did not radically change. He was still largely the 
airy, self-weary, young sensualist, who had decided to 
give his selfishness a “noble,” sexless plaything, and to 
diffuse it with a great feeling of sacrifice and with- 
holding—the old, pacifying dream of kindliness. How- 
ever, such devices cannot be prolonged except in men 
and women whose soft self-maskings are inviolately 
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obdurate—blindness intrenched for a lifetime. Even- 
tually, the person attains a point where he must either 
relinquish his soothing deception and depart from the 
recipient thereof, or else pass into a more genuine and 
enflamed regard for this opposite human being. 
Toward the end of the week, Charlie Pemberton 
found that he was becoming desperately, startlingly, 
shamefacedly attached to Georgie May. His masculine 
self-sufficiency—the cheekiness increased by a life of 
foppish triflings and sports—tried to check the meta- 
morphosis with volleys of derisive exclamations, 
worldly snorts, even invectives—a man of his kind, 
not merely a young parvenu, you know, but the scion 
of one of the dictating families in the town: a man 
whose great-grandfather had helped to settle the 
city over one hundred years ago, now falling for a 
common whore sprung from the mud of life, just be- 
cause she had an honest tongue and a smile that 
tweaked his heart a little! Damn it, he must be out 
of his mind! He could consort with girls who had 
breeding, charm, wholesomeness galore, and here he 
was mooning over a woman often vulgar, a woman 
whose ignorances were often laughable. Pish and 
pshaw, take her a few times and then part with her 
in a quite friendly manner. She didn’t expect anything 
else and she’d be damn thankful for that much. He 
was only one on the endless list to her—a boy who’d 
been more decent than all the others she’d known, 
but not one who’d set her heart pounding. Women of 
her kind didn’t know what actual love meant—with 
them it was just business part of the time and a 
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flitting lust in between. When they did love as much 
as they could, they always gave it to some husky, oily 
rotter, who trashed and mulcted them, and appealed to 
their slavishness. Hadn’t he witnessed it a hundred 
times? In spite of her bold words Georgie was prob- 
ably no better than the rest. 

This bombardment continued into the second week 
of his acquaintance with her and then it began to 
peter out—it was confident and intact as long as he 
was not in her presence, but when he met her the next 
time its stings and arguments grew hushed and for- 
gotten, became bunches of strident and invalid words. 
Just words, words, that lost their logic in the up- 
surge of stronger emotions. A man talked himself to 
death to kill something inside of him, but that was 
always useless—if the thing was weak he didn’t need 
to fume much against it, and if it was big, all the 
words in creation wouldn’t help him any. 

Georgie May was a beautiful creature—warm- 
hearted, high-headed, straight as a rail! She’d been 
pushed into the dirt from the time she was a kid, 
but somehow, she’d managed to keep part of herself 
clean and upright—it was the world’s prize miracle! 
Hated to be a sweaty drudge, never received any offers 
of marriage from the few men she had really loved— 
what else had been left to her? With a different family, 
and different advantages, she’d undoubtedly be a happy 
mother this very minute. Yet she was a wonderful 
girl—all the men she’d taken in a lump hadn’t been 
able to drag her spirit down! He’d been with tens of 
hustlers—knew the breed from A to Z—and if she had 
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a single thing in common with them—outside of curse- 
words and table-manners and such, then he was blinder 
than a bat! He might not be scourgingly in love with 
her—that was scarcely possible—but his feelings 
weren’t so far away from it! Marriage was prepos- 
terous, of course. Only one other loophole remained 
—set her up in a secret apartment and maintain her 
there. A steady discretion could keep the thing hidden 
for years. Hadn’t his own father waltzed off to that 
concubine on Gay Street, Annabelle, for over ten years? 
Even his mother and sisters knew nothing about it 
to this day, and he’d be none the wiser himself if he 
hadn’t gone home with a pick-up who happened to live 
next door to Annabelle, and caught the old boy red- 
handed trooping down the yard! Poor dad, he’d been 
so fussed up and scaired, and talky, and yet trying to 
Ianeh it off-too..°, Poor’ dad.-. . 


Georgie May’s unfolding toward Charlie was much 
less rapid. After several meetings with him her heart 
carried an emotion unique for her and too much 
on the verge of being upset to be friendship alone, and 
yet definitely removed from the nebulous storminess 
of love. Her life had been so unaccustomed even to a 
graceful, back-bending selfishness from men that she 
was inclined to scoff at it now—jus’ a heap uh pap 
and scraiping. Chahlie craved her fo’ jus’ one thing, 
shuah he did else he wouldn’t be hanging round her 
ev’y day, but he had a fool notion to show her he 
wasn’t as small’s most othah men. She’d been took 
off her feet at fust—his giving her money ev’y day 
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without asking nothing fo’ it. Dahned white fo’ a 
man, and it showed what a good spoht he was, but hell’s 
bells, why should he keep it up fohevah ’less he was a 
mollycoddle—jus’ not theah. Show a gal he had a real, 
big haht and not a fake one, that was hunky dohy, but 
when he went on with it and acted lak he was a 
mamma’s boy, that got on her. nuhves. He was jus’ a 
baby thinking he was wise—any woman could bam- 
boozle him if she didn’t slip him the usual line of 
chattah! ... 

A man wasn’t no man ’less he had his eyes peeled 
all the time and he knew how to take caiah uh his- 
self. Men lak Dopey now, they was full of old Nick 
and they’d claw a gal in a second, but jus’ the same 
she had to respect them some—they was strong and 
gritty, lak men ought to be, and she knew they meant 
business. Chahlie heah was too namby-pamby, toc 
goody. Man had to have a streak uh nasty in him 
befoh a woman felt lak giving in to him, even if she 
did fight back at it. This fighting was jus’ the peppah 
she needed, long’s it wasn’t to-o-o nasty and didn’t wuhk 
ovahtime. . 

Still, Chahlie did make her feel sort uh queeah— 
she couldn’t quite figgah it out. Lak he was a chile and 
she wanted to paddle him when he was bad, and brush 
his haiah, and look out fo’ him. ... Ah must be 
getting wheels in mah haid, wanting to play ma to a 
growed-up man! No suh, ah’ll take ’em with bristles 
on theah face and a good wallop in theah ahms—ah 
won’ be a nuhse-maid to no fellah, not me. . . 

The first emotion persisted though. All the sneer- 
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ing, brawn-worshiping, truculent hardness of her 
heart, intrenched by years of contact with screaming 
dankness, voracious give-and-take, slimy underhanded- 
ness—years of battling against force and chicanery— 
began to crack and melt beneath a simple, long-denied, 
motherly hunger... . 

Oh, Georgie May, you were once a waking-up, 
crudely singing, undismayed girl of sixteen, playing 
blind-man’s buff with life. Days had not yet flayed 
you, poisoned you, handed you lust in the old, hypo- 
critical box of tricks! Now, after long, punishing years 
you meet a boy, who startles you with acts of soft, 
courtly egotism—an unmarred, attitudinizing boy, 
Lord Fauntleroy for all his airs of rakishness. Your 
heart jeers at this spectral event—acquired, memorized 
subserviences rise within you to expel it. They will 
not succeed! Slowly, so slowly that pain becomes only 
a breathlike sharpness, you are returning to the un- 
bruised, hungering girl who once rested in the hay- 
loft of a barn with another boy and gave herself to 
the first biting of life! Do not question this resurrec- 
tion, Georgie May. Miracles come twice to women 
at best—never thrice. 


When Georgie May went to live in the little apart- 
ment which Charlie had furnished for her, her feel- 
ings toward him were still at war with themselves, 
still shunted between an old defense and a new at- 
tack. She had become his mistress partly to obtain 
the luxuries and securities so strange to her life— 
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fine clothes, secret excursions in his automobile, charge- 
accounts, and most important of all, freedom from the 
constant dread of a policeman’s knock on the door, 
such as she had had with Dopey in the cheap hotel, and 
in the shady ones where she held forth with men. Here, 
even if she were arrested for immoral dalliance, 
Chahlie’s money could set her free in a moment. 

This shrewdness, however, was disputed by the 
“queer,” growing, awkwardly maternal concern for him 
which she laughed at more and more shakily. She’d 
have to buy huhself a paiah uh specs and get him 
some knee-pants if this kept up! Lawd, her haid 
must be tuhning to mush! ... 

Her derision disappeared so imperceptibly that she 
did not realize what was happening to her until one 
late afternoon, as he was about to leave the apartment 
to join his family at supper, she felt the heaviest of 
emotions downcastedly tugging, tugging at her heart. 
Oh, she didn’t want him to leave, couldn’t be-e-e-ah him 
to leave! He was her foolish, stuck-up, big-talkity 
ba-a-aby, oh, he was, needing her spite uh all his 
aiahs and braggings. She wanted to fix suppah fo’ him, 
and clean that spot on his pants—jus’ lak he didn’t 
have haif uh dozen othahs—and boss him roun’, and 
put his haid on her shouldah. 

“Lawsie me, ah wish you wasn’t trotting off,” she 
said. “Cain’t you ditch youah folks to-night, Chahlie?” 

“Ah’ve run out of excuses,” he answered, smiling 
sheepishly. 

His lack of independence twiddled its thumbs at the 
masculine authority which he longed for. 
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“Mah mothah will get suspicious if ah don’ eat 
home at least three times a week,” he went on. 

“But ah cain’t beah you to leave,” she said. “Ah 
sweah, ah must be getting loony ’bout you! That shuah 
would be a good joke on Gawgie-Pawgie—too good to 
suit me.” 

His face had a flattered, trying-not-to-be softness as 
he kissed her. 

“Well, ah’m mighty close to that joke mahself,”’ he 
said. “Ah don’t see that we’ve got any cause to worry 
though. Ah’ll nevah leave you as long as mah, um, 
mah esteemed family doesn’t find out about you, and 
even then, ah might raise one hell of a row befoh ah 
quit.” 

She looked at him sorrowfully. 

“Ves, ah know, ah know, but you'll mairry some~ 
time, Chahlie, and then ah will be in the soup.” 

“How come?” he asked airily. “Mah fathah kept 
a woman down on Gay Street nigh on twelve yeahs, 
and the deah, old boy stayed wild about her till he 
drew his last breath. Co-ose, ah might have to marry 
a girl some day, you know, just to keep peace in the 
family, but that needn’t disturb ws any.” 

“Oh, it needn’t, huh?”—her voice became fierce. 
“Don’ you think ah’ll evah shaiah you with no othah 
woman—ah’d leave you cold befoh ah’d do that!” 

He became flustered and thoughtful, in spite of his 
breezy, masculine selfishness. Lord knows, he didn’t 
want to hurt this girl, and he admired her present 
flare-up of spirit—the same spirit that had first at- 
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tracted him in the Amusement Park—but .. . she 
and he were rooted to different worlds. If she insisted 
on owning him completely, he’d be bound to wind up 
by smashing her heart—there was no way out of it. 
Lord, lord, what a sweet mess it was. . . . Confronted 
by a seemingly impossible situation, he tried to dismiss 
it with a spurious, ingenious optimism, desiring to 
ease both his own feeling of perplexed culpability and 
her jealous, head-tossing sadness. 

“Don’t hollah so loud befoh youah hit,” he said 
lightly. “Take mah Uncle Dan now, going on fohty- 
eight and he’s still a bachelor! It’s a wondah, too, the 
way that old boy’s held out against mothah and all 
his othah sistahs. They’ve tried to make matches fo’ 
him evah since ah was knee high to a grasshoppah, 
but the old lad, he just acts polite and then pedals 
along. Ah might take the same notion into mah head, 
Georgie Porgie.”’ 

“You'd bettah, if you want me to hang round,” she 
answered, with a rueful, scarcely-hoping toss of her 
head. “Ah’m nuts *bout you, Chahlie, ah admit, but 
ah’ll nevah play second fiddle to no othah gal... 
nevalilg. 5 37 


The next day, when Emmy Lou came to visit her, 
Georgie spoke little at first, and her gray eyes had a 
morbid and yet pugnacious light, as though she knew 
that she could not break through a high wall in front 
of her and yet longed—senselessly—to throw her 
body against it. She jus’ had to confide in Emmy— 
not that poah Em could help her any, but ’cause ' 
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blabbing ’bout it would make it seem less lak all the 
cahds was stacked ’gainst her, and cause Emmy always 
undahstood and always puhked her up. Didn’t take 
the sadness ’way but made her feel moah lak she could 
stand up to it. 

Emmy was now Jake Schuman’s paramour. A chance 
talk with her one lonely afternoon in his pig had led 
to others, and he had finally decided to annex her 
because she seemed to be safer and more close-lipped 
than the rank-and-file of hussies who patronized his 
place. A year previous, a girl named Jumpy Kate had 
tried to blackmail him by threatening to snitch to his 
wife, and he had been jumpily abstinent ever since, 
but he was sexually cold to his spouse and had a normal 
virility which could not be permanently held back. 
To Emmy he was only a ol’, hahmless fatty, barely 
endured because he was liberal with his money... . 

Hearing Georgie’s short answers to her endearments, 
and observing the saggy, ’way-off looks on Georgie’s 
face, Emmy divined that something must have gone 
wrong. She drew her chair closer and stroked Georgie’s 
hand. 

“Something eating you, hon?” 

“Shuah is.” 

“Mmm, ah’ll bet that Chahlie uh youahs is cutting 
up with othah gals. Them high-faluting boys don’ try 
to muss a gal up, maybe, but she can nevah trust ’em 
out uh her sight, ah know.” 

“No, he’s true to me, fah’s ah know.” 

“What’s the jig then?” 

Georgie squirmed in her chair—crazy to speak but 
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couldn’t locate the right words and . . . afraid that 
Emmy might ridicule her at first. 

“Ah’m in love with Chahlie, honest to Gawd, Em,” 
she said at last. “Ah’ve bin laughing it off and ah’ve 
bin cussing mahself out, but las’ night ah . . . ah sat 
down and cried lak a ninny ’cause he had to go home. 
Ah ain’ felt so upset bout no man fo’ yeahs and 
yeahs—ah mean it!” 

Emmy looked as though a brick had hit her 
just hard enough to make her want to laugh—if it had 
been thrown by anybody except Georgie! 

“Jimminy-Whillikins, ah cain’t hahdly believe it! 
You falling in love with a . : . with a sissy lak him! 
What’s come ovah you? . . . Ah know he treats you 
mighty kind, and maybe he’s got a real bug on you too, 
but . . . but Lawdie me, he ain’ no ma-an! Chest on 
him lak a battah-cake, and don’ evah raise his voice!” 

Georgie sighed and then looked straight at Emmy. 

“D’you evah try to dope out why ah’ve laked you 
moah’n anybody else—stuck to you lak a coat uh 
shellac, huh?” she asked, after a pause. 

“Me-ee”’ 

“Uh-huh, you.” 

Emmy was taken aback, and her face twisted in an 
unusual effort at thought. 

“Wh-hy-y, ah reckon it’s cause we got the same 
feelings,” she said at last. ‘“‘Weah built the same way— 
won’ stand fo’ no lying and scheming round from 
nobody and cain’t beah to take in all that hot-aiah 
ev’ ybody springs. : . . Shuah, that’s it.” 

“That’s only haif uh the bundle, Em,” Georgie an- 
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swered, soberly. “Ah lak you cause youah nothing but 
a growed-up chile and you always will be! No mattah 
what happens to you it nevah puts no sense in youah 
haid, and ah lak to take caiah uh you, and bawl you 
out when you’ve got youahself in dutch, and keep 
people from walking all ovah you.” 

Emmy hung her head. 

“Cose, ah’ve always knowed ah was a easy one,” 
she said, “and ah reckon ah’d be six feet below now 
if ’twasn’t fo’ you.” 

She lifted her head, after a pause, and then asked: 
“Anyways, what’s that got to do with you falling in 
love with Chahlie, huh?” 

“Ah love him ’cause he’s jus’ anothah Emmy,” 
Georgie answered, “ ’cept he’s a man uh cose. He’s got 
a brash mouth on him and he thinks he knows it all, 
but come down to it and he’s nothing but a spiled boy— 
nevah does what’s good fo’ him and nevah knows when 
to quit... . You down toa T! ... Ah feel lak ah 
was his ma and ah wanted to watch out fo’ him... 
jus’ lak his ma.” 

Emmy’s stare slowly loosened and became the birth 
of comprehension—wasn’t natchual nohow fo’ a woman 
to have no kid, and so sometimes she took hold of a 
man and made out lak he was her own chile. Reckon 
ah’d do the same thing aftah all, if ah evah met a boy 
lak Chahlie now, and ah stayed with him long ’nough— 
ah get to hankah fo’ kids mahself sometimes! 

“Shuah, shuah, ah get you,” she said softly, “but 
you ought to be real happy now. loving him lak you 
do.” 
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“What good’ll it do me?” Georgie asked. “He'll 
mairry some swell gal one uh these days, and then 
ah’ll nevah see him again! Ah’m a one-time gal—it’s 
got to be me, me only, oah else ah’ll pack up and get 
out ev’y time and . . . and specially now. You know 
that, Emmy.” 

Emmy fidgeted and looked despondent—this was 
a pickle! What chaince did a hustlah have when she 
lost her haht to a swell boy, jus’ keeping her on the 
sly fo’ a while? The only answah was—a hustlah didn’t 
have no right to kave a haht nohow. Only get her 
locked tight in them Jailhouse Blues, that was all... . 
Still, Gawgie had to be cheered up, homehow. 

“Oh, you'll manage to stop loving him, if you see 
you’ve got to,” she said at last. “Gals lak us now, 
weah so doggone used to knocks we know how to stand 
’em! . .. Cose, it might take you a long time, ah 
know, but you’d get ovah it some time. This heah 
living’s jus’ one rap aftah anothah anyway!” 

Georgie shook her head, closing her eyes as she did. 


Georgie went to the bay-window of her apartment 
and looked out on the street. The frisky, wine-haunted 
air of a morning in late May tampered with the leaves 
on the little beech trees, which stood in straight rows 
between the sidewalks and the curbstones, and some- 
times tugged at a white curtain through an open win- 
dow. Few people were on the street—negro nurse- 
maids, plodding behind large, wicker perambulators; 
small boys swinging their slates and books at the end 
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of straps; men of the small-clerk variety wearing baggy 
flannels or mohairs just above seedy; an ice-man, in a 
blue flannel shirt and jumpers, crying his wares under 
a canvas-topped wagon. 

The region had once been a fashionable residential 
section of the town, and the two-story, gray stone 
houses, with worn steps and stoops, and “Rooms For 
Rent” signs in their windows, looked like minor cour- 
tiers changed to vagabonds and huddled together for 
comfort! 

Georgie felt light-hearted, and half-sang a popular 
song which she had heard on the previous night: “If 
the ma-an in the mo-o-on was a coon, coon, co-0-on, 
what would you do-o-o? . . . No sitting in the soft 
mo-onli-ight. . . . No sweetheart there to hu-ug you 
ti-ight. . . . If the ma-an in the mo-o-on was a co-on, 
co-on, co-o-on.” . .. Soon be noon now and then 
Chahlie’ll blow in—he shuah was ma loving boy las’ 
night! ’Peahs to be getting moah’n moah fond uh 
me. Maybe he’ll wind up by scooting off with me and 
telling his Lawd Chawncey fam’ly to go to hell them- 
selves. Cose, it’s mighty tough for a man to split with 
his folks, ah know, but if mah boy finds out he jus’ 
cain’t get ‘long without me, and his ma ses he’s got to 
mairry a gal he don’ give a whoop in hell fo’, chainces 
are he’ll kick ovah the traces... . 

Effervescent, unsubstantiated, but dreamily hopeful 
thoughts swished around in her head, while her heart 
became their echo, catching them faster and faster. 
. . . Her lit-tul, sassy, big-hahted,*snippy-eyed boy— 
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cose he’d nevah leave her. He couldn’t. . . . She sat 
and turned the pages of a cheap novel—under Charlie’s 
tutelage she had discarded her cheaper, paper-bound, 
ten-cent romances and graduated to slightly higher 
rubbish, books such as “Three Weeks” by Elinor 
Glyn, “Ramona,” by Helen Hunt Jackson, “The Last 
Days of Pompeii,’ by Bulwer-Lytton. She had read 
for over an hour when the bell rang on the outer door 
of the house. She opened the door and saw a tall, 
elderly lady, dressed in black satin with white lace 
trimmings, one of the high-necked, long-skirted dresses 
still worn at that time by women who were no longer 
youthful. The lady had a chinchilla boa around her 
neck and sported a large, black bonnet with two, 
stuffed, bluish-red birds sewed to each side of it. Her 
closed automoblie, with a uniformed man at the wheel, 
stood beside the curbstone—obviously a lady of wealth. 

A premonition, dim but inexorably rising, stirred 
in Georgie’s breast as she gathered her gray kimono 
closer around her. 

“Pahdon me, but are you Miss Georgie May?” the 
lady asked. 

“That’s mah name shuah ’nough.” 

“Well, ah’m Mrs. Thomas Pembahton, Chahlie’s 
mothah,” the lady went on. ‘“Ah’ve come to have a 
talk with you, if you don’t mind mah infohmality.” 

Georgie’s heart collapsed—the frothy uproar left it 
in the space of a second, and a sickly shrinking slowed 
down the beating of her heart. Her mind was too 
stunned for any definite thoughts—a blankness hem- 
ming in one, reiterated phrase: Gawgie, youah a 
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go-onah, Gawgie youah a go-o-ona-ah.” Mrs. Pember- 
ton, noticing Georgie’s open mouth and her trembling 
hands, thought that she was frightened and said in a 
kindly voice: ‘Don’t you be scaiahed now, Miss Gawegie. 
Ah don’t beah you the slightest ill-will, not the slightest. 
Chahlie tells me youah really a wondahful girl in youah 
way, and ah’ve come down to talk things ovah with 
you.” 

“Yes, shuah, shuah ...come in—” Georgie’s 
voice was mechanically just above a whisper. 

Talk things o-ovah-ah—oh, what a joke! She’d 
come to tell her she mustn’t see Chahlie no moah, 
mustn’t see her lit-tul boy Chahlie. Oh, Gawd, theah 
was jus’ no jestice in the wuhld, no use to living. . . . 
Still, his mothah wasn’t acting grouchy oah snotty lak. 
... Strange ... maybe she was saving it fo’ in- 
side. . . . Wondah what she’d have to say? 

The two women sat in the parlor and, for a minute, 
they looked at each other without speaking. Mrs. 
Pemberton was far from being the woodeny, thickly 
glossed, overbearing society-woman often figuring in 
nevels and rarely occurring in actual life. Her heart 
was generous, in spite of the arbitrary emotions which 
a life of ease and “high position” had fastened upon 
it, and even tearfully susceptible to distress in another 
person, but . . . walled-in nevertheless by rules of 
caste, unreasoning clannishness. A queen—sitting on 
the throne of unblemished, powerful ancestry—whose 
selfishness ever sought the caressing relaxations of 
kindness, mortified even at the tempers and willfulness 
inherent in queenhood: striving to reduce them to a 
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minimum: blunting a harsh word with a quickly re- 
pentant smile. 

She had been beautiful in her youth and her face 
still carried the half-embalmed, half-decaying pathos 
of this former beauty—a straight nose, wrinkled a bit 
at the upper sides between the still, clear, black eyes, 
a mouth twisted in like a withered bud yet stubbornly 
soft at the corners, cheeks still plump but becoming 
coarse-grained and a little loose beneath just a touch 
of cosmetics, and a body growing fleshy and sagging 
at the waist but still holding a hint of past, balanced 
lines. She looked at Georgie with an intent but em- 
barrassed resolve—how could she tell this girl that she 
must never see Charles again, tell her without rudeness, 
without making it seem like a slap in the face? 

Mrs. Pemberton’s morals were firm but not un- 
sparing. They believed in the folly and perniciousness 
of sexual promiscuity, and unions without marriage, 
but they were toned down by an objecting heart, a 
realization that human blood was inevitably warm and 
impetuous, and that wildness had always existed on 
the earth and always would. In her extreme youth she 
had been infatuated with a young army-lieutenant back 
from the Indian uprisings, a man to whom she had 
secretly yielded before she met the more prosaic gentle- 
man who became her husband, and the memory of 
this sobbing, fearful, clandestine love—seeming so im- 
possible now, and yet dimly taunting, taunting—often 
shook the moral complacency which many added years 
had given her. 

If she had been convinced that Georgie was entirely 
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a common woman, she could have proceeded dispas- 
sionately, but Charles had sworn over and over that 
this woman was intelligent, truthful, generous, and once 
his eyes had grown faintly dewy—a rare exhibition 
for her high-headed son! Of course, the woman must 
never see Charles again, not only because of the dan- 
gerous immorality, and the ever-present possibility of 
scandal, but because . . . it would be kinder to her 
to separdte them now. Postponement would only mean 
a crueler jolt to this poor thing, in the end... . But 
how should she commence . . . get through this sad 
mess somehow? 

As Georgie waited in vain for Mrs. Pemberton to 
speak, the wounded curiosity within her gave way to 
resentful hatred—taking me in and smacking her lips 
ovah me, lak a ol’ pussy-cat fixing to feed on a mouse 
but not wanting to huhhy it too much. The goddamn 
bitch, sitting heah all spruced up to beat the band, 
with that auto waiting outside, and jus’ aiming to 
te-eah mah haht out fo’ she goes back to her suh- 
si-i-iety folks! Why ain’ ah as good as she is? Didn’t 
we come out the same way, haven’t we got the same 
feelings, ’cept she was bohn rich and ah was raised 
back of a stoah up in Kaintuck? Oh-h, her haid’s got 
moah stuffing to it, and her mannahs is moah coh-rect 
and polite, huh? We’ell, ah ain’ so shuah ’bout it. 
... And now . . . now she’s going to stop me from 
evah seeing mah Chahlie again... mah el’gant, 
daisy-eyed, laffing Chahlie-boy. Ah’d rathah she’d cut 
mah ahm off clean to the bone. Ah love him fit to kill, 
and ah could make him the best wife any man evah 
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had, but ah cain’t have him, cain’t have him, ’cause 
ah wasn’t bohn with a yallah spoon in mah mouth. Oh, 
Gawd, ah hate her—ah could straddle her fat on a rail! 

“What you waiting fo’?” Georgie asked at last. 
“You might’s well get it off youah chest—ah know what 
it is. Ah’m a low-down woman and ah mustn’t see 
mah Chahlie again. Ah’m not go-o-od ’nough fe’ him!” 

Far from being offended, Mrs. Pemberton groaned 
inwardly—why were people doomed to suffer so much 
on this earth? This poor girl was blind with pain, 
and she must be comforted. 

“Yes, ah have come to tell you you mustn’t see mah 
son again, but ah don’t think youah low-down at all, 
Miss Georgie,” she said. “Ah know youah not just 
a scheming woman—ah know you love him sinceahly, 
and ah pity you from the bottom of mah haht, ah do, 
but . . . but you must realize that you weren’t meant 
fo’ each othah—you must realize it, child. You’ve been 
brought up in a different world, a different, terrible 
world, and it’s branded its mahks on you. You could 
nevah be his wife, you must know that, and it’s not 
right fo’ you to live sinfully with him. . . . Ah try to 
be undahstanding in such mattahs, ah always do, and 
ah’m not blaming you much, Miss Georgie, but. . . 
if you didn’t paht with him now you’d have to some 
day, you know, and then it might be an even worse 
blow fo’ you.” 

The sound of this kindly but smoothly remote voice, 
pronouncing heartless laws and yet trying to lessen 
the stab in them, brought a coma to Georgie’s hatred— 
it was not dead but it felt itself unavailing, weapon- 
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less, as though it were listening to an evil but deftly 
crooned lullaby. Aftah all, she was jus’ a hustlah want- 
ing to drop it, and Chahlie, he was a raring blueblood. 
. . . Jus’ couldn’t climb ovah some things. . . . She 
felt once more as she had on certain nights in the 
County-Jail—crushed down, half invisibly shackled, 
and bearing a dazed defiance, a no-use-to-anything feel- 
ing. What should she say to this woman heah—what 
was the use uh talking? 

“Ah’ll give him up,” she said dully, “but don’ think 
it’s ’cause you’ve phased me any. Ah hate the living 
sight uh you and ev’ybody lak you—coming heah and 
handing me ordahs, jus’ ’cause you was bohn with a 
gold plate on youah table. If you’d bin through the 
hell ah’ve bin, you’d pipe a diff’runt tune, you would.” 

“Ple-ease, Miss Georgie, ah haven’t tried to lord 
it ovah you,” Mrs. Pemberton answered, earnestly. 
“Ah can imagine all the suffahing and all the struggling 
you must have had, and mah haht’s jus’ bleeding fo’ 
you, deah child. You must believe that. You must. 
. . . Ah’m only asking you to paht with Chahles fo’ 
youah own good, as well as fo’ his.” 

Georgie gave her a feeble frown, bereft of its sting 
yet unable to die. 

“You jus’ keep all this mushy stuff—it don’ help 
me none and ah don’ crave to heah it,” she said. “Ah’m 
giving Chahlie up ’cause ah ain’ fit to stick with him 
and be a ma to his chillun. That’s all ah’ve got to 
say... . You jus’ go off now and leave me ’lone, 
that’s all ah want.” 
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Mrs. Pemberton felt irritated and downcast by turns 
—even though this poor girl was broken-hearted for 
the time being, she didn’t have to be quite so insulting 
in her words. Yet, she really longed to help the girl, 
but what could she do, except to offer her money? 
That wouldn’t take the pain away but it would at 
least save her from slaving, or going back to the 
streets. Of course, it would have to be broached with 
an infinite delicacy. 

“A’m going to mention something, but ah don’t want 
you to feel offended about it, please, and ah don’t want 
you to think ah’m offering you, we-ell, offering you 
charity,” she said slowly and ill-at-ease. “You must 
let me send you some money every week—thirty dol- 
lahs anyway . . . please. You’ve had a hahd life, Miss 
Georgie, and ah really want to smooth things down 
fo’ you. It won’t heal youah sadness, ah know, oh, ah 
know that, but at least it will make youah life much 
easier, poah child. You must let me do it fo’ you, 
you must.” 

Georgie’s hatred broke out of its coma—aftah she’d 
kicked the hound roun’, beneath all her ‘lasses wuhds, 
she was trying to throw it a bone, huh? Thought her 
damn money was cock uh the walk and ev’ybody was 
pining to lap her feet fo’ it, didn’t she? . . . An explo- 
sion of rage shot out in Georgie’s voice. 

“You cleah out uh heah, and you be damn quick, 
too,” she cried, as she leapt to her feet and placed her 
hands on the chair, as though she were longing to 
swing it up. “You c’n take youah damn money and 
stuff it down a privy fo’ all ah caiah! Go on now, go on, 
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else ah’ll bust this chaiah on youah haid, shuah’s ah’m 
alive!” 

Frightened, and deeply affronted, Mrs. Pemberton 
tossed her head and walked swiftly from the room— 
there were some things that one simply couldn’t en- 
dure from any one, much less from a woman of the 
streets! She had tried her best to be decent to this girl, 
her level best, and had received nothing but abuse in 
return, and now the girl would simply have to shift 
for herself. 

When Georgie heard the front door close behind the 
other woman, she threw herself on a settee and began 
to weep—throttled, fitful, craven gurgles of weeping. 
Her Chahlie boy was gone—her blue-eyed, tippy-nosed, 
chippah Chahlie-boy, who’d make her feel lak a ma, 
so proud to hol’ his haid ’gainst her breast, and muss 
up his haiah, and slap his face so-oft, when he wasn’t 
behaving hisself. Her lovely, spick-and-span, tendah- 
fingahed Chahlie-boy would ne-e-evah, ne-e-evah come 
back to her... . 

A grief, simple, direct, and overwhelming as a 
butcher’s cleaver, struck at her heart with a monot- 
onous, fiendlike regularity. Suddenly, it clanged 
against the equal steel of a wild resolve within her— 
living was jus’ a stinking, bastahd mess, and what in hell 
did a few yeahs moah oah less amount to anyway? Cut 
cleah uh it now, now, now—come on Gawgie gal! But 
Emmy, deah, deah Emmy, how can ah leave her be- 
hind? . . . Oh, wouldn’t Emmy be bettah off if she 
went out too, wouldn’t she? What’s she got “head uh 
her, wha-at? Trouble and beatings, that’s what! .. . 
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She sat shaking on the settee, for several minutes, 
on the verge of leaping up but held back by a last 
whimpering shadow of fear, that will-to-live that dies 
so hard, even in the most despairing of people... . 
The fear was snuffed out by another surge of tearless, 
hopeless bitterness—Georgie jumped to her feet and 
rushed into her bedroom. Jerking open a drawer in the 
chiffonier, she snatched out a small, dark bottle, gulped 
down its contents, and sank, writhing and moaning, to 
the floor. . . 


Oh, Georgie May, the lurid, pent-up, vilified joke 
has ended. You have escaped from the men and 
women who would shrug their shoulders, or weep in- 
sincerely, or utter rationalizing words, or be indifferent, 
if they could see you now—the expostulating, flesh- 
hiding, compromising, ingeniously cowardly people of 
an vearthe sis. 


The body on the floor no longer heaved in its tor- 
ments of pain. . . . Georgie May was dead. 


THE END 
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